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ICILIO CALLEJA 
Tenor, Chicago Grand Opera Company 
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EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


Caurch, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caswecia Hatt, New York 


Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


ROSS DAVID, 


New York: Carnegie Hall 


Philadciphia Baker Building, 1526 Chestnut 5t 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stemogra 
hy. Normal Courses in Public and Private Schoo! 


usic Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Piace 








SERGEI KLIBANSKY, Baritone 
Vocal Teacher at the Inst. of Musical Art 
Private Stud New York 
sta W. soth St fel. agag Col 
MARTHA B. GERMAN, 
HANI PECIALIST 
(T ind hands 
! n.) 
I Tue and Fr 
W sth 


PAUL SAVAGE, 
CULTURE 


4 


Oct 
; Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
zi2 West soth St 
Telephone, 2329 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITON} 
Culture \rt of Singing 


tudi Hall 
Mail address: Fifth Av New Rochelle, N. Y 


AEIS BALDWIN, 


rR 


ADELE L 
ro 


Diction 
_arnegice 


Lyri 


Hall. | 


Tel. «7 Columb 


HERMAN SPIELTER, Composer. | 
JOSEPHINE SPIELTER, Soprano. | 


Pian e¢ and Theory 
WEST 180rm ST 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
( negie Hall 
Telephone, i350 ( I 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


THE ELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA 
Voice ¢ tur n All Its Branches 
The Evely: Ww New York City. | 


t Schuyler 


elephone 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 


OPRANO 
106 W. goth St Phone, 35$a River 
FLORENCE E. GALE, 
OLO PIANIS1 
Recitals ar Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
ss: W St Telephone, $33: Columbus 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER O! NGING IN ALL BRANCHES 


1@ Broadway, Cor. ssth St 


Telephone, 4117 Columbus 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
New York 


TEACHER OF 


No. 143 West 42d St., 


HENRIETTA A. CAMMEYER, 
Assistant to Dr. Wm. Mason 
INSTRUCTION — MUSICALES 
sath St 


Formerly 
PIANOFORTIE 
Oregon Apartments. 
Phone, 7eS: 


162 West 
Columbus 


SIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL. SINGING. 
Mua Amwa E. Ziectee, Director 
Met. Opera Howse Bidg., 1425 Bway, New York. 
Tel. 5468 Bryant 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANG—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
+425 Broedway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Reskience, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremont. 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND| LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING, 


Taught by an expert pupil of Lamperti 
the. elder 
Mary W 


Address, Gilbert, 


Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 

60 Washingtor 
Spring 


Square South 
Phone ; 


Music, 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF 


; West 8 St., New York 
Special course f teachers and protessionais 
Degrees granted Thorough course for beginners 
Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres Thirty-ninth year.) 





HARRIET M. DWIGHT, 
INSTRUCTION 
OICE AND PIANO 


Carnegie Hall. Fri. and Sat 





| ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio West 
*Phon 8101 Riv 


1 Street 
1 le 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
SINGING 
Hal 


TEACHER OF 


z ¢ negie 





VICTOR BIART, PIANO VIRTUOSO 


Instruction Advanced Interpretation Repertory 
Especial cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality 
of tone which is the medium of musical expression 
Studio Hall, 64 East 4th St New York 
lel. 9424 Madison 





| Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


sl ail | LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 


322 West s8th St rel 


| HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square. 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 


864 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


Pianist— Accompanist 
Instruction—C oaching 
lelephone, t3so0 Columbus 


Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art 
Hall, New York, and Newark, N J 
8 Columbus 


_arnegie 


Tel. 4 


| CAROLINE MABEN FLOWER, 


PIANIST—COM POSER— TEACHER 
Thursdays, t211 Carnegie Hall 
Res. Studio, Pouch Mansion, 345 Clinton Ave., 


Brooklyn; Tel., 6400 Prospect 





A. RUSS PATTERSON, °cA"it. 
IDELLE A. PATTERSON, LY¢, 
V ce 


Specialty Development and Diction 


748 Columbus 


MORITZ E, SCHWARZ, 
Church, 
AND INSTRUCTION 


Ass't Organist, Trinity New 


RECITALS 


York 


Address Trinity Church, New York 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction Coach for | 
| professional an ndvanced singers 
Residence studio: 8: Morningside Ave., City 


Phone, 2:93-} Morningside 


| Formerly Prof f Violim, Leipzig Conservatory 
Head of Violin Dept \mer, Institute of Apnlied 
Music, N. Y., and 4 bs Conservatory, Philadel 
phia. Residence stud sas Wash'n Ave, B’klyn 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


TENOR 
330 W. s&h St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 
Management: A. Friedberg, t425 Broadway 


| DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Aeolian Hall, West 42nd St., 
"Phone, 7408 Bryant New York. 
| WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 


course of school music. Vocal Instruction—Choral 
Direction 
Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3:87 Gramercy New York City. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP. 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS 


The Wollaston, a3: West o6th St.. New York. 
(Subway exprest station.) ‘Phone 8833 Riverside 


| EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


| Concerts PIANIST Instruction. 


Choral Club Conductor 1204 Carnegie Hall. 





| GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils 


this winter Applicants to be seen by appoint 
ment only 
668 West End Avenue. near o2d St... New York 





LOTTA VAN BUREN, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 

Puri! of Harold Bauer 

> W. o8th St Tel 


6928 River 





| ELLEN ARENDRUP—soprano, 
| HOLGER BIRKEROD—BsarITone. 
Concert Engagements 
Management: Annie Friedberg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn 


Hall, New York 
Season opens second week in October 


133 Carnegie 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Lescuetizky Merton. 
New York City 


Certificated 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 


| JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 





Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-8s2 Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART Ol 

| s5 West asth St., New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price 











knowledge of the voice, both male and female, | 
and his style of singing, entitle bim to a high 
ank among teachers.”""—Manvuer Garcia 

Tht re. ore 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert 


Pianists, and the training of teachers 


2146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, 1! 





|CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 


> W. raz7th St Tel 3160 Auduben. 


| WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 


315 East sad Street, near Madison Ave 
‘Phone, 2187 Madison Square 


WALTER L, BOGERT, 

| President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

and Recitals 

Tel. 291 Morn’side. 


Ass'n. 


Lettures 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. 
After Oct. vst, Acoliari Mall, West 42nd St 


Baritone. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


| INSTRUCTION—PIANO, 


ORGAN, HARMONY, 


| With the “Musical Courier”; Sec'y Manuscript 
| Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4202 Murray Hill 


| Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y 


SINGING. | 


"s| 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St.. New York 





ESPFRANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 


Heathcote Hall, 609 West. 114th St” New Yors 
Tel., 7814 Morningside.- 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 








| JAMES P. DUNN, i 
Composer and Organist, St. Patricks Cirrch, | 


sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory »+. 
Sight Singing. (Specialty "Gregorian Chant as 
‘| Catholic Church Music.) Phone 2867-W Bergen 








Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Mas. Heemann G. FaeigpmMann ) 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet, 
Columbus 1628 340 West s7th Se 


Phone: 





|THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FO» 


| VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO ANT 
| WOCAL CULTURE, 230 Fast 62nd Ste. 
Complete musical education given to studeme 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 75th St 
"Phone, 1302 Lenox 





| Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 


Home 163 East 62d St., New York 


VON DOENHOFF, 


| VOICE—HELEN PLIANO—ALBERYI 
11:86 Madison Ave 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox 


DANIEL VISANSKA, vIoLinist. 

Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 

number of pupils Address: 37 West razth St, 
| New York. In Philadelphia Mondays Address: 
| 1821 Diamond St. 


JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 
Assistant to Teichmuller, Leipzig 
Composte anp ‘1 EACHER TMnory 
Studios, The Narragansett, Broadway and g4th St. 
Ogontz School, Philadelphia; Tel. osoo River 
Two Steinway Grands 


-PIANO AND 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING 
808 Carnegie Hall. 


Conductor Symphony Concerts 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, 
HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave. Columbus. 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 


MUSIC 





| JESSIE DAVIS, 
| PIANIST 


Conce rts—Recitals—Lessons 


Studio: soz Huntington Chambers, Boston 





| — 


CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
| Dramatic Soprano 
| FIQUI MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
| 128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Piano 





| M-ss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
Limited number of resident pupils received 
*Phone, 61og 


| gS East Goth St. 


| ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oratorio—Concerts— Recitals—Instruction. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 


MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND 


| Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages. 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 


1425 Broadway, New York. 


MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
Votce Cetrure—Rererrorrs ano Diction. 


aga Fifth Ave. Tel 


6405 Murray Hip 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST 
Management, Antonia Sawyer 


1425 Broadway. N. Y. City. 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


gor Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 
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: ; MIDDLETON 


R 4073 Kenmore ua ° 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Mitte =| 


all Commani- 
r.. 
D 
E 
& 


MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


OUTMAN 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburg. Pa. 

THE WELSE_SUTOR Mi MANAGEMENT 

10 South 18th Street ~<- Philadeiphie, 


SOPRANO 
MARIE LOUISE TODD 


39 East 27th St. 
PIANIST 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season, Atlante Philharmonic 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL , Vocal Mae 


Voice Culture founded on 
which never fails to bring good resu — 
Studio, Claremont Hall, 288: Broadway. 
Entrance on 112th St. Phone, Morningside s810 


¢ FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


R Violin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bidg, Chicago, i. 
& Residence Phone, Lincoln 7926 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


REAL OLD VIOLINS|s 


Send for our NEW CATALOC NO.3. Just published, with 
complete descriptions and {llustrations; alse ask for our 
ether literature, which will guide re rae of 


‘ of the 
Vices | ‘EAST 234 STREET. NEW YO 


mi 6Robert Stuart 
Pigott 
Reader and Singer; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 





Tel. 1834 Madison Sq. 
































133 Gest 56th Street 
New York City 
Telephone, Columbus 6253 
Mane. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oraterte and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 
Seloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra. &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 Bast 150th Street New York City 
Laura ~eMORRILL 
SCIENTIFIC ‘VOICE CULTURE 
Some prominent pils: Lillia Snelling, Metro- 
litan Opera; inifred Mason, soloist <a 
Church Christ ‘Scientist, Brooklyn; Henry Tay) 
tenor, formerly Savage Opera to. and A 
0 Co., now with “Naughty Marietta” Co.; 
ame Lee Smith, soprano; Gerenee C. Bawden, 
tenor; Russell Bliss, bass, all at Church of the 


Disciples), W. 8rst St. New York; Mabel Pickard, 
Toronto, and others on application. 


STUDIO: Acolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St., New York 


MAX HERZBERG 


Accom 
Adeqmeed csompenla fo Vocal Coach 
5 Manhattan Ave. New York PUORE ITER, 10208 





‘ SHARP-HERDIEN 


e SOPRANO 
L. 5132 Kenmore Avenue - Chicage, itl. 
M DRAMATIC 





5 LEGL E R SOPRANO 


) oe. ORATORIOS, CONCERTS. RECITALS 
606 Kimball! Hall Chicago, Il. 
EX Private address 6500 Cornelis ive. “Phone Midway '670 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
tase NM. State St. Chicago. 


£ DE VOE BOYCE 


ANISTE-TEACH 
‘ Gena Woodland Park, Chicago. Th. 
Weregerent Briggs Musics! Bureey "Phone Doug! 














J}ARTHUR M. BURTON 


SARITONS 
Pine Arts Ballding ° Chicage 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Church, Conductor 
Mendelssohn Glee Clad 412 FIFTH AVENUE, WEW YORK CITY 





| Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 
CONCERT PIANIST 


Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicage, itl. 
STBINWAY PIANO USED 


° VIOLINIST 
v 2502 North !7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 


MAYHE 


ae + | or Gane of Xt 











canouinE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


8 OPRANO 
Soleist Plymouth Cherch, Breoklys 





T. Carl WHITMER 


COMPOSITION - - ORGAN 
5429 WALNUT STREET, - PtAMSTreaunee. PA. 
and Penns ytvenia College tor Women 


" KROEGER 


Director KROEGER SCHOOL ef MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Musica! Art Building 5T. LOUIS, MO 


WILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Specialization of Tone Production 
406 KIMBALL HALL, - - CHICAGO 


7” % 








MRS. 
STACEY 








PAULINE MEYER "ans 














TENOR — COMPOSER 
“Twe Roses” “Ah. Love, but « Day” 





acl, Mengnt., Harry Colbertses. Fine Art 
Personal address, 3140 Vernon yong 


“Forever anda Day" “Maidens Yeo aod Nay” 
Hallet Gliberte, Hotel Flanders, (33 W. 47th St., Tel. 6570 Bryant 





{CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
Address 


2314 yo New York 
Sohuyier 





EUGENE BERNSTEIN 


PIANIST and COACH 


ANTONIA BAW SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Russian Trio 





VIRGIL: 


M. —e Director 


Mra. A. 
42 West 76th Street . 


PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
Catalog 


. - New York 





jones DOW NING 3th sti: 


FOG SALE | Prigsipal Music Besiers or Basic Art Shee 
G8 Pine Arte Buliing, . _ Gee i 


FRANK WALLER, 22: 


Assistant ee a Opers Co. 


Boston - Mass. 


JOHN B, MILLER, exo 


dodanie 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, Sist St. and Columbus Ave.. New York 


o LUTIGER GANNON 


oO 

s CONTRALTO 

E Under the Exclusive 2, eae ot 
Gertrude 0’ Hanion, Chi 


PAUL GUNDLACH 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accompanist 


WITH SCHUMANN-NBINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


MARIE 


AAISER 


SOPRANO 
Management, Walter Andersen 
171 W. 57th St., New York — ‘Phone 268 Columbus 


THEODORA STURKOW 
EL.E Ree 


Contralto, 
Oratorto, 
Recitals, 
Concerts 

































Address: 4173 Lake Ave.. TT y Oetians 3248 
Exclusive Management: HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Baildiag, Chicago, fll 


BONCI 


SAYS: 

“Ie examining 0 stedent’s voice, 
and finding it at faalt.! always 
segeest te him te consait 
MADAME VALERI. There is ne voice defect that 
ean escape her notice, and that cannot be corrected 
by her ability, tremele incleded, when bad treloing 
has net one, se far as te cause leeseness in the 
vocal 

THE ROCKINOHAM, 1748 Broadway 


a 


SOPRANO an 
t Bartholomew's Church, New Yor 
sagemest: WALTER ANDERSON, 
171 Ww. “S7th St.. New York 


wuis KOEMMENICH 


Condactor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Artistic Singing—Coaching 
ABOLIAN HALL 20 West 424 Street 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 

Tel., Brrant $826 


© HULSMANN 


E Pianist, Musicaiss, Recitals 


Address, T. Antoinette Ward 
Van Dyck Stadies, Phone Co!.9630 


“Has appeared with and 
stands comparison with me 
ture artists of international 


































BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York Phone, 6792 Plase 


KARL SCHNEIDER tart 


CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Mantet and Teacher and Coach 
0° Bauclid Av - Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and 15 West 3 36th Street 











Ninth Floor, Auditorium Building CHICAGO 
345 West 70th St. 
ee Chure’ 


and 16 Vv + New York 
K 5 I re S Miotintst 
Tel., Ge’ 223 
ad and Wala Sts., “Pulladelphis. 


Clarence EIDAM Pas 
Violinist 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
orci RECITALS. Tee 








Antonio FROSOLONO Sui. 


Papils acce oe at Gasttence Stadt 
1227 East 44th Place. Chicage I a Phone. : Drexel 5079 


¢ GALZEDO 


Concerts & Recital 
HARP, rrrtraetioe 





Managemen , @ 
RENARD, 216 West 
70th St. New York 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR Panquaces 
jorence, Vie del Conti 7, P 





| JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicales, instruction 
| The Max Jacobs String Quartet 


| STUDIO: 15 W, Stet Street, Kew fort 
Tol. 6144 River as 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM SSO. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


33 West Sth St..N.Y. 


| BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 

















RARE OLD VIOLINS 
Violas, Cellos a Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings. 


Leather String Case free 
with $1.06 purchase, 


Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 


1368 Broadway fear 37th St. New St. New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


Pupil ef SBRICLIA, with JEAN RESKE 
" Volee sialiet fail am Mot — 


1520 Chestact Street Philadelphia 


SOE A Tas 


K 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


sFRIEDBERG 


tativ 
, Sages Ye o &..~ fF 

















ja” "——Mus. Courier, Nov. 22, 1911. 1495 Bway. "Phone, 1274 ryan 
. eee on 
eet BS OPERA — 





7 West 34th Street. Hew Yo ~~ 








VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
14@ West 57th Street 
Tel. 31963 Colembes 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 








staaoe RAGNA LINN 





Kimbalj Hall 
Chicago’ 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The fi. P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 














One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners ot THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 











THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 


tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 


these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians, Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 











KRANICH & BACH 


provuce_ IANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
222 to 246 Fast 232d Street NEW YORK 


STERLING ates 


High Standard of Construction 
DERBY, 














CONN. 








Try the Conover Piano 
for accompaniment. Its 
rich, sustained tone is 
particularly adapted to 
the needs of the singer. 


Send for Catalog 


Manufacturers 
































BY CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 







Miss Clara 


instructs, trains and educates after the best 
of Foremost European Conservatories. The facul 
bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists o Ane ae 
Elocution MUSIC Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lux- 
urious surroundin e finest and most completely 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
and resident students may enter at any time. TIllus- 
trated Cotelogee © FREE. 

CLARA BAUR 
Aighland Ave., Oak 7 and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI, ORIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC*™AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte. Catalogue mailed free. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF NORTHERN MUSIC 


INGA HOEGSBRO, Director—Headé of Piano Department 


Holger Birkerod, Eminent Danish Baritone, Head of Voice Department 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, Rhythmical Breathing, Dramatic Art and Plastic 

























STUDIOS: 276 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
CHARLES A ae in Joint Concert and Recital with Worid-Famed 
WAKEFIELD G uo GADMA N >. parttn ER, Associate an American indian Talk 
Commercial rust Bulldt Bullding, 1451 Broadway, cor. 41st S . York City 
a Teacher of Georg Fer Berli Ki 
8 W E- E- Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dut. N.Y.: yo 4 
° Toronto; Shannah {Camming, Katherine Blood- 
or i lh 

a peas Breatwey. ? Now Vert Ar, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Milles. —_— 
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Leipsi December 2, 1912 


With Arthur Nikisch back from his brief Russian tour, 
the eighth Gewandhaus concert was the second of the all- 
Beethoven evenings planned for the season 
the “Coriolan” overture, the violin concerto, played by 
Bronislaw and the “Eroica” symphony 
Though Hubermann is hardly known to the Leipsic pub- 
lic, the above program created a run on the box office, and 
for the first time in a long period, the usual Wednesday 
morning rehearsal capacity was sold out on the preceding 
afternoon. The accommodated a 
Wednesday morning applicants by 


Here were 


Hubermann, 


management few 


issuing a couple of 
dozens of emergency tickets, but many who applied were 
still unable to obtain admission. Hubermann’s idea of the 
concerto was of the most unconventional, yet his great 
accomplishment as virtuoso and his apparent desire to play 
like a still aroused enthusiasm, and he went 
away with a substantial success to his credit, The “Co 
riolan” overture remains among the most valuable in the 
entire literature. It | 


musician, 


as all the constructional compactness 
of symphonic discourse, so that there is more real “sym 
phony” in it than in the entire four movements of those 
many modern symphonies which unconsciously follow the 
symphonic poem school of Tschaikowsky and Strauss 
Nikisch gave this and the “Eroica” in his impressive com 
bination of vigor, poetry and orchestral tone refinement 


which keeps him in a class by himself without regard to 


the distinguished results being now attained by many 
others. 
znRre,e 
In the first of two recitals announced by Ludwig 


Wiillner, the artist gave a number of songs from the stand- 
Botho Sigwart of 
Dresden, presented for the first time here the melodra- 
matic setting of “Hector’s Burial,” after Homer’s “Iliad.” 
Dr. Sigwart has orchestrated his music, and the first giv- 
Berlin in February. A 
program of Sigwart compositions given in Leipsic two 
years ago, had included songs 


ard literature, and with composer, Dr 


ing with orchestra may be in 


and a violin sonata, which 
were sufficient to show the composer’s sturdy manner of 
writing and his particular disposition to write beautiful 
material of half half character. It 
is exactly the spirit of the somber, stately, ecclesiastic and 


archaic, ecclesiastic 
beautiful in the legitimate contrapuntal means of a classi- 
cist which makes his present melodrama one of very un 
usual value. 
of forty minutes, during which the music generally ac- 


The Homerian declamation requires upwards 


companies, occasionally rests and occasionally goes alone 
Wherever it unfailingly effective. Under 
the composer’s adequate playing and Wiillner’s great de- 
livery, the public was held to breathless attention, and a 
great ovation developed when they had concluded. The 
| Breslau Before the 
will have been heard 


appears, it is 


een at 
work 


very first performance had 
conclusion of the season the 


in many cities and European states. The composer is 
husband of the distinguished singer, Helene Staegemann 
Sigwart. 
nner, 
Germaine Schnitzer’s recital included the chromatic 


fugue, Schubert’s “Wanderer” fantasie, 
twelve preludes, op. 28, and B flat minor scherzo by Cho- 
pin, the Rachmaninoff prelude, Ole Olesen’s 
d the Liszt tarantelle. Each time the artist 


strengthens her position as one of the 


fantasie and 
hamous 
“Papillons” ar 
appears she further 
most imposing pianists It was in her 
fifth Leipsic appearance that she first put Chopin on her 
program, and in spite of her great gifts in presenting the 
classics, she showed abundant fancy and atmospheric del 


before the public 


icacy for the Chopin preludes. It was one of the most 
natural of circumstances that a writer said Miss Schnitzer 
would be one of the greatest pianists of either sex if she 
only had more strength. In her 
musical judgment, the artist had not once drawn on her 
full powers, which are easily sufficient to produce as much 
pure piano tone as any of her male colleagues, and that 
without a single exception. Miss Schnitzer’s third ap 
pearance in Leipsic this autumn is set for December 15, 
when she plays the Dvorak A major quintet with the Bo 
hemians. She sails for America six days after that ap- 
pearance. 


great moderation and 


Jan Kubelik’s concert in the Albert Halle was to a 
nearly sold out house. As in years past, the daily press 
scolded itself black in the face because of the loud adver- 
tising, but the violinist will probably not care so long as 
the public comes. 

nee 

The prolific Leipsic composer, Sigfrid Karg Elert, had 
the help of violinist Alexander Schmuller of Berlin, and 
contralto Gertrud Lange, of Breslau, in a program of com- 
positions. There were a third sonatine, op. 14, and second 





sonata, op. 46, for art reed organ, an E minor sonata, op 
&8, for violin alone, a first piano solo sonata, op. 50, a sym- 
phonic legend for piano and violin, op. 99, four piano 
pieces from op. 51 and 76, and eight leider from op. 12, 
40, 54, 62 and 63. A reviewer regrets that in hearing this 








A GUSTAV MAHLER BUST BY RODIN.) 





much music by a gifted and unusually accomplished com 
poser, it is still not possible to claim some great practical 
Herein 
weakness of all, and that is the wholly broken and gos 
siping manner of every piece, with hardly 
In writing new effects, the composer has assembled enough 
beautiful ideas to supply several symphonies 
and 


value for the music the weakness of one is the 


an exception 


yet they all 


play by in unclear motley procession. Aside from 

















RUSSIAN ( 


ARICATURE OF KUBELIK 





the fine sonata for violin alone, the more valuable works 
of the above program may be those for the art orga 
when the composer’s kaleidoscopic mentality generally suc 
ceeds in finding the color it demands. So are the com 
poser’s organ works already coming into broad popularity 
in England. Of the eight songs given, “Meiner Mutter” 
was of the best vitality. The others proceeded generally 
in singable melodic lines and the usual kaleidoscopic in- 
vention for piano. The humorous “Aus Meiner Schwaben 
heimat” earned attention and repetition through an at- 
tractive text and bright, cheerful tunefulness. Nearly all 






5 


Simon in 


of the composer's works appear in th 
Berlin 


press oO! 


zn Re 
The young composer-pianist, Hans Grisch, of th« 
ulty of the Leipsic Conservatory, 
Brahms 


tac 


gave a concert to present 


compositions and his own E fiat fantasie and 











fugue, four soprano songs, and a B flat octet for violin, 


viola, cello, contrabass, flute, clarinet, horn and bassoon 


The distinguished Oscar Schubert, of Berlin, assisted in 
The so 


The composer's fan 


the Brahms F minor clarinet sonata and the octet 
prano was Ilse Helling, of Leipsic 


tasie and fugue has value in about the mellifluous maz 


ner of Brahms, and so would the songs classify near t 


Brahms, while going their own way. Each song has a well 


defined character figure as base. The octet is a revived 
composition from the conservatory student days. The in 
tention is plainly that of a classic people’s music, but in 
its willingness to remain simple, it occasionally falls to th« 
minimum value. The pianist and his solo assistants pe 
formed agreeably throughout The octet could not be 


made to seem a real ensemble, with the various picked up 
rehearsal 

nme 
The Scotch pianist, William 


Winderstein Orchestra in the 


men in insufficient 


Lindsay, had the help of the 
Brahms B flat cx 
Liapounow “Ukrainian” rhapsody, the orchestra further 


mecerto and 





pre 

senting under Winderstein the Beethoven “Egmont” ove 
ting under Winderst the Beet! Eg r 

The 


Brahms in Berlin the evening before 


and Tschaikowsky “Nutcracker” ballet 


artist had played the 
In several years 


ture suite 


work here under Teichmiller he has be 


come locally known as an accomplished and reliable pian 


} 
ist while broadening his reputation through frequent play 


ing in many German and non-German His Leipsi 


concert drew a large and enthusiastic audience, and the 





daily press reflected general respect for the playing. Win 

derstein conducted carefully and ga lear readings of the 
en 1 = 

orchestral works 


The Leipsic Conservatory student orchestra, under Hans 


Sitt, was the principal feature in an annual memorial con 
cert to Justus Radius, the conservatory’s benefactor 
There were a Haydn C major symphony, the Klengel D 
minor cello concerto, played by Eric Leftwich, of London 
the Mozart “Il re pastore” aria, sung by Erna Jacobi, of 
Zittau, to orchestra and a violin obbligato played by Frieda 
Cramer, of Leipsic; the Ottokar Novacek piano “Concerto 
Eroico,” played by Jaroslav Kvapil, of Freistadl, Moravia 

also the Rietz A major concert erture The or stra 
with sixty or more instruments, played in unusual finis! 
throughout the evening, so that there w t eg of th 

amateurish left in their work. Leftwich gave a very good 
rendition of the Klengel concert ind Fra lacobi a 
very satisfactory performance of the aria The Novacek 
concerto, in one movement, proved to be the noisiest o 


record. The proceedings are shared in equally betweer 
orchestra and soloist, so that there is no cause for u 
friendliness with the players. Within the twenty-thre« 
minutes required, there is observed a vast amount of close 
composing in attractive figures und if there were some 
way of muffling out at least 80 per cent. of the alarm much 
value might attach to the work At any rate, it is ideal 
adapted to those artists wh ke to |} y and be sure 
that they are busy during the time they are before th 
public Kvapil has at nusually brilliant talent as he play 
in stormy intensity and a erand manner 
zane 

Pianist Bruno Eisner played the first five prelud un 
fugues from the first book, “Wohltemperiertes Klavier 
the Beethoven D minor sonata op. 31, and sever ces | 
Chopin He made very good impression with cl 
vivacious playing of the Bach, and he played Beethoven 
some needed repose after beginning unsteadily 

nner, 

Marcian Thalberg, who was known in Leipsic fifteen 
years ago as a very gifted young pianist, has lived, played 
and taught in Paris for some ten years. He has just given 
a recital in Leipsic and been shamefully and uniustly 
treated by the press His program included the Liszt 
“Dante” sonata { “Mephisto” waltz, the Chopin B minor 
sonata, four preludes, the F minor fantasie, I itp nm t 
mazurka and four etudes. Only the “Dante” and ¢ pin 
sonatas were heard for this report. The artist presented 


every evidence of maturity forceful, plastic 


This 
naive an art for the local 


inte rpret 


ing and great polish seemed to be too pure a 


press, but it is just possible that 


1 


the handsome artist's collar set too well to adapt itself ¢ 


local conditions, all of which fanit of his 


nici was 
zane 
Alexander Glazounow’s thirtieth composer 
came around last March \lexarider Siloti has re 





by devoting his fou 


There were the fifth syn 


observed the inci ; 
concert to Glazounow’s works 


phony, the piano concerto, played by Tur und ar 
from the “Coronation” cantata: als< ng, given by P 
Z. Andreef, of the Marien Theater. Other orchestr 
works were the suite “From the Middle Ages,” a “Deat} 


Dance” on the “Dies irae 


an overture on a Greek theme 
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Bure { Tue Musicar Courier, } 
Fisenstuckstr. 16, November 15, 1912 
ve been remarkable recently on account 
be f important pianists who played 
ume Prof. Sauer with his inspiring and 
Whatever virtues others may have one 


red that with Prof. Sauer, there will 
ennui. Full of 


e instant of boredom or 
{| abounding in energy, by reason ot 
brilliant rtuosity, and the sure et 
er holds his audience as few can 
the highest pitch. He is like 
t é each individual hearer 
' the ‘ proportions he keeps, if 
pictures, and in the dreams and 
( Sauer can be considered a kind ot 
hve memorable wiil be the F sharp 
Schumann, which he gave in really pro 
i terpretation, holding his hearers as 
\ the same could be said of the 
é f Chopin, and the charming smaller 
especially “Cathedrale englouti,” to 
le La Fille aux cheveux de lin’”’ and the 
f them of the most pronounced charac 
compositions, “Gavotte and Musette” 
omatique,” show more “Gemit” than some 
while all demand as a rule a digital prowess 
undantly 
n Rue 


Max Pauer’s concert I have given before 
Artur Schna 
linist Flesch) and these were preceded by 


ume Igwaz Friedmann, and 
three different exponents of Leschetizky’s 
However, of the trio not one has the pro 
Eisenberger 


iality of Sauer or of Pauer. 


it. In Friedmann’s case, his 


to possessing 
1 be ise of too much seeking for outward 
oes deeper ne may find this 
the shortcoming of his two col 
nt ( aris« the q estion does 
his individuality? Hardly 
have had a Paderewski. No, 
‘ the surface, than at first one 
1 that Leschetizky’s extra- 
nd his famous method de 
talent t such a degree that 
vho rema long enough in his school 
linent pia ity! Yet scarcely any 
elop individuality, while it cannot be dis 
ventioned play with an abundance 
gy undoubtedly inspired and generated by 
ng, his motto of true art being “Keine 
Schnabel is the reflective, introspective 
fecthoven player Friedmann the elegant 


t somewhat affected Chopin player, with 


Fisenberger the “genial” musician with 
ind tone and genuine musical feeling 
Friedmann, by the way, played this 

ll house, and an enthusiastic audience 

es RR 

lifferent type is Otto Weinreich, who makes 
utward fame of the great virtuosi and 
v qualities, his devotion to new com 
genuine love of the musical with very 
ttainments will ever make him an 
le artist. On his program were a 


sitions, seldom heard; Kégler’s pre 


n E flat major, op. 26; Sgambati’s “Nenia”’ ; 

F major, Paul Juon’s “Capriccio,” Cyril 
otu,” and Reinecke’s arrangement of Bee 
ises.” His claims to virtuosity were well 


Liszt's “St. Francis Walking Upon the 


f poe vein by an exquisite rendering 
Sonnet.” Weinreich is from Leipsic 
teemed teacher also in the Dresdener 
ere the names of Nicodé and Professor 
1e musical standing of that institution 
RRR, 
the playing of that great pianist Max 
l placed by judges in the topmost 
t \ spirit of jubilation was gen 
t the nd the eminent pianist 


tv greetir Pauer was in the 


of pianistic trim. Not only as a musician, but 
ilso as a keyboard expert, he filled the most exacting de- 
His program was composed of selections from 


ery best 


mands 
Brahms and Schumann—the two composers he interprets 
As I have often remarked before, Pauer possesses 
elemental 


best 


an extraordinary force His tremendous 





From the Theosopical Path. 


THE ARMORY OF THE WARTBURG, EISENACH. 


strength seems to be a physical and mental prowess com 
bined to a rare extent. Hence the result is truly impres 
sive. In remarkable contrast to such strength is his in 
imitable pianissimo. In the Schumann “Carnaval” and 
in the two ballades of Brahms in C sharp minor and G 
minor, Pauer gave of his best. After such performances 
one leaves the hall built up strengthened and refreshed! 
Of how many pianists today can one say the same? 
mn ne 

That gifted young singer, Kate Riedel, pupil of Fri. Ot 

termann, who appeared with such marked success at a mat- 


inee of Professor Roth, was unfortunately on this occa 





FRANZ SCHRECKER, 
Composer of “Der Ferne Klang.’ 


so hoarse from a sudden and severe cold that she could 
not do herself justice. Even so, the German press recog- 
nized at once her pronounced individuality, her true musi 
cal nature, and the indispensable “personal note” which 


sion 


with her lovely warm mezzo voice and temperament should 
“star” of the concert stage. Her 
(Fri. Ottermann), Lieder 
in which she stood at the very top 


make her some day a 
teacher, by the 


Abend, not 


way Rave a 


iT me since 


f her best capacity, an ability which has placed 


‘ =! 
musical 


her, for years, in the highest rank of German lieder 


singers. Such temperamental power, such depth of musi- 
cal understanding and perception, and such vocal art as is 
hers, even though the voice now is no longer young and 
fresh, always obtain for Fri. Ottermann the praise she de- 
serves, arouse her audience to enthusiasm and win her 
the highest encomiums of the press. Her valued accom- 
panist, Frau Dr. Tangel-Strik, distinguished herself on 
this occasion, not only in the role of ensemble art, but 
also as the solo interpreter of some old classics. Both 
performers were tendered an ovation at the close. 
RRR, 

Gladys Alford Seward, pupil of H. M. Field, made a 
successful début before a distinguished audience. Her 
numbers included selections from Bach, Daquin, Brahms, 
Scriabine, Campbell-Tipton, and Liszt. She was especially 
successful in Daquin’s “Coucou,” in the “Bagatelles” of 
Campbell-Tipton and Liszt’s eleventh rhapsody. She is 
perhaps too young to have great depth of musical concep- 
tion, but that she has already an ample technic and much 
Surely life's 
She was 


musical understanding cannot be disputed. 
varied experiences will deepen and broaden her. 
very warmly received by her many friends and admirers 
mre 

The Roya! Conservatory gave its first benefit concert of 
this season a short time ago, with the assistance of Frl 
C. Dahmen from Cologne, pupil of Frau Orgeni, and the 
violinist Adrian Rappoldi. This proved a happy day for 
the Conservatory. The artists gave of their best and the 
hall was filled with an appreciative audience, while the 
press on the following day waxed enthusiastic. Rappoldi 
has refined his art greatly as to the violin and deepened 
his nature as to musical conception so that the Bach 
chaconne received a masterly treatment. The singer re- 
vealed unusual powers in the songs of Brahms and 
Strauss, while the chorus class gave a number of brilliant 
selections, most of them of real worth and marked in- 
terest, among them, two madrigals by Giaches de Wert, 
and Thomas Weelkes. The first number, “Gott in der 
Natur” of Schubert for mixed chorus was arranged and 
orchestrated by Franz Willner, former director of the 
Conservatory. The “Rhapsodie” (fragment from Goethe's 
“Herzreise”) for alto voice, men’s chorus and orchestra 
was one of the most impressive numbers, giving the alto, 
Frl. Dahmen, an excellent opportunity for the display of 
her beautiful art. Mendelssohn’s “Scottish” symphony, 
performed by Striegler’s good orchestral class, formed a 
brilliant close to an interesting program 

neme 

Another pupil of Frau Prof. Orgeni, Ottilie Shott, for- 
merly of the Dresden Opera, but now engaged at the 
Grand Ducal Opera at Schwerin sang with pronounced 
success at a concert of the Mozart Verein, a recitative and 
rondo with violin obbligato (cadenza by Hofrat Lauter- 
bach). But with Mozart lieder to piano accom- 
paniment, she was less successful, her middle voice not 
being suited to lieder and her tendency to get off pitch 
occasionally, being more evident. One of the most beau- 
tiful and impressive things ever given at the Mozart Ve- 


some 


rein is the unforgettable “Elegie,” composed by the late 
Alois Schmitt, the Verein. The G 
minor concerto for organ, orchestra and cembalo by Han 


former director of 
del, rearranged from several movements from other works, 
(first for organ by Handel himself and then later times 
by Prof. Max Seiffert) was the closing number and this 
received a very careful treatment by the orchestra, which 
is composed of music lovers whose work in fact is wholly 
a labor of love, and thus gives a rare kind of musical en- 
joyment which is not always to be had from strictly pro- 
fessional musicians 
RnR, 

Two artists of the modern pantomimic, plastic dance, 
Eva von Dernbach and Clotilde von Derp made contrast 
ing and yet strong and excellent impressions, the former 
for her personal beauty and poetry of movement and the 
other for more real originality and perhaps more actual 
inherent, innate power. Eva von Dernbach is a rare beauty 
who understands perfectly the art of the toilet and who 
has a mobile face and supple figure each capable of the 
most infinite variety of expression and movement. Clo- 
tilde von Derp, on the other hand, seems to me to go 
deeper and to reproduce the real caractérisque of her 
to much better advantage. The two dancers 
were greeted by a full house and met with the warmest 
kind of appreciation. 


selections 


nue 
The Dalcroze School sends the foJlowing notice: 
The Smolny Institute for young ladies of noble birth in St. Peters 


bura and under the protectorate of the Princess Liven has intro 
duced the Dalcroze System of Rhythmical Gymnastics in the schoo' 


schedule and has raised its regular representative there to the posi 
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tion of official entitles 


instructress, which her to the right of an 
annual pension. 
This famous Dalcroze School, after having filled several success 


ful engagements in Vienna and in Budapest, is now invited by the 
English 


universities to give performances in London, Leeds and 
Manchester; further, on the invitation of other prominent associa 
tions in Cheltenham, Liverpool and Folkestone also. How greatly 
this system is interesting English pedagogical circles may be seen 
by a brochure lately issued by Constable & Co., entitled “The Eu 
1ythmics of Jaques-Dalcroze,”” in which one of the most noted 
English professors, E. M. Sadler, vice-chancellor of the University 
of Leeds, treats ably of the “Pedagogic Task of Hellerau 

nRne 


siehle, the will known director of church mu 
sic in Bautzen, who made long research and study in Dres 


den, 


Johannes 


and whose lecture before a London association 
subject of new architectural and acoustical demands 
t church building, excited much marked attention, and 
approved and by the 
lately published a work with Ziemsen of Wittenberg as 


Vol. 4, of the series “Biicher der Kirche,” edited by D1 


on 


th 
tile 


was warmly adopted society, has 





Th, Scheffer. The account of this work, sent by Frau 
Prof. Fuchs should be of interest: 

Something should be said conne this work whic s 
chiefly concerned with the performance of church music, as re 
to the aims and demands of m architecture and acoustics, { 
the standpoint of a church musician The deep influence and 
portance of music in divine service is well known, being an indis 
ensable factor in church service and all church life, because musi 
wins hearts and adherents where the “Word,” alone, is not always 
as powerful and effective as it should be. It is therefore the more 


to be that the building of Evangelical 


churches, very little attention is paid to the due proportions and di 


regretted in Eurepe in 
nensions of church galleries, so that these afford space sufficient f 
the singers, the organist and the orchestra; as also to the right place 
ment of the organ, especially as to the keyboard and manuals, etc 
The fact is that the ordinary architect is not sufficiently acquainted 
with the demands of the performers, and hence the insufficient space 
in most of odr churches of the choir galleries forms a great obstacle 
to really good musical Actuated by 
fact, Director Biehle has created a new system of church building 
all interested circles. After 
“The Theory of 
itself with tt 


performances this lamentable 
which has attracted marked attention 
Biehle 


Organ 


in 
h 


long study, h brochure 


Pneumatic 


as published a on 


Traction,” which concerns also Le 


placement of the organ table (i keyboard, manuals, pedals, etc.) 








é., 
which has been published by the International Music Society ot 
Breitkopf & Hartel Biehle would ave the organ table put 

tront of the gallery ng he performer faces the audience 
ro this end he would insist upon the form of an amphitheater in 
the interior architecture of the church for the seating of the audi 
ence, and that the clergyman, the cho he organist and organ 
should be grouped around the altar, w » in its turn, should be 
laced nearer the middle of the church, so that a very necessary end 
much closer connection may be obtained between the latter and 
those officiating These theories are the subject of the first men 
tioned work, entitled “A New Theory of Church Building (Die 


Standpunkte eines Kirchenmusikers) 
the future 


Theorie des Kirchenbaues vom 


the tor 


of modern evangelical church | 


which will doubtiess prove of 


greatest importance 


uiding. E,. Potrer Frisse.., 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC IN SPOKANE. 


Spokane, Wash Decemb« 


With Christmas only two weeks off, the church choirs 
are all busy at rehearsals and the directors already have 


announced their programs. 


RRR 
\ quartet of soloists—Marion White, soprano; Mary 
Smith, alto; F. 1. Whitman, tenor, and T. B. Stafford, 
bass—in addition to a chorus of thirty voices, under the 
direction of Mrs. Dayton H. Stewart, will sing Horatio 
Parker's cantata, “The Holy Child,” at St. Paul's M. E. 
Church. neuer 


The “Holy Child,” a cantata by Adam, will be sung by 
a chorus of seventy voices at the First Methodist Church, 
December 22, under the of W. T. Christy, who 
is also director of music at the Lewis and Clark High 
School nee 


Brueschweiler will direct 


direction 


Frederick a choir of fifty at 


St. Aloysius’ Church, when “St. Cecilia’s Mass,” by Gou 
nod, will be sung. Mrs. Frederick Brueschweiler, so 
prano; Harold Frasier, tenor, and Hugh Winder, bass, 
are the soloists announced. 
nne 
At the Central Christian Church the program will be 
made up of selections from “The Messiah.” There will 
be seventy voices in the choir, under the direction otf 
Russell Morrison, with Lillian Ross at the organ. 
nae 
Ferris’ cantata, “The First Christmas,” will be pre 


sented at the Swedish Lutheran Church, by a choir of 
thirty voices, under the direction of N. A. Krantz 
nne 

\ of forty sing “Messe 
Solennelle” in G, by Fanchey, with the “Credo,” by Schmid, 
at midnight, Christmas, at Oug Lady of Lourdes Church 
J. D. Brodeur will direct. 

nue 

H. W. Newton, the well known tenor, has been chosen 
director of music at the First Presbyteriam Church, and 
C. Olin Rice, in charge of music at the North Central 
High School, be organist. The chorus choir has 


choir composed voices will 


will 


been dismissed and wiil be replaced by a quartet 
a a) 
Alfred Hartmann, violinist, appeared at the Auditorium 
Monday night, December 9, before a small but appreciative 
Exrmo M. Mrnvenart. 


audience. 
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lhe new People’s Orchestra continues to grow in popu 
larity, and is meeting with the response so much hop 


No 


tor by those having the movement nearest at heart 

vember 24 and December 1 showed crowded houses, pec 
ple standing in line an h ahead of time. As these 
were only the third and fourth concerts there is every 
reason to feel that the idea is a welcome one. The plans 
ot those having the movement in hand are broad and 
catholic The local artists, being used as soloists, are 


making a remarkably good showin list of talent 
available is astonishing. At the concert November 24 
Beat Sang the ari 


Miss Cooper has a brilliant dramatic voice of fine quality 


g, and the 


Helen rice Cooper a trom “Freischutz 


and has studied abroad several years. She will belong 
to the torces of the Lambardi Opera Company next sea- 

m, having been accepted during its recent engagement 
here. Miss Cooper was obliged to repeat her aria, being 


insistently recalled. December 1, Dorothy Clement Chey 
rier was soloist and scored a triumph, singing “Nobil Sig 
nor” from “Huguenots.” After several 

The Land of wu Blue Water,” 
was so insistently encored that she was obliged to repeat 
this 


recalls she sang 


e Sky ie by Cadmar Sh 


Miss Chevrier’s voice is 


a mezzo soprano ot rarely 
beautiful timbre, warm and brilliant, and she sings with 
an artistic comprehension that bespeaks an intellect as 
well as voice and temperament She has been engaged 
as soloist by the Long Beach Band to tour the Unite: 
States and Canada next summer 

nnre 
Alice Nielsen gave three operatic concerts last week t 
full houses. Californians are very proud to claim her as 


their own, and love her dearly. This affection is recipro 


cal, and her visits here are in the nature of a joyous home 


coming and welcome. She had with her a splendid aggre 
gation of artists, and beside the concert programs gave 
two performances of the “Secret of Suzanne” by Wolf 
Ferrari, and one performance of the “Barber of Seville.’ 
nnre 

One ot the schools doing thorough and conscientiou 
work is the Columbia Musical College, Mabelle Lewis 
Case, director. Mrs. Case is a most successful teaches 
having been associated for many years with one of the 
large Chicago conservatories, and also having proven het 





» ‘ ‘ sie 

‘ issoc ‘ W 1h 4 iT Hattelie, pianist 
tienry Schoenfel As teache harmony and mpos 
tion. These names are enough to warrant good work 
each one is known and respected in the professi 

suse of thorough g and competent results 1 

Te g Miss B w ie piano recital N 
vember 29, the Gamut Club Auditorium, and aga 
proved herself a brilliant artist and thorough scholar. It 
was a real regret to the writer to miss this program, for 
M Batt \ ilways ag ne pleasure to hear 

RRR 
A charming spirit of friendship and hospitality is to be 





‘ 


4 


acl 


found in the Dominant Club meetings, and members and 
guests are always eager for the first Saturday of eac 
month, when these gatherings are held. While the so 
is the main part of the program, some good music is a 
ways assured At the December meeting Henry Butl 
gave several charming and interesting piano numbers 
Bertha W Vaughn, one of the popular members « 
the club, sang a group of songs. Mrs. Selby, the pre 
dent, introduced Charles Farwell Eds al after he 
selt making a strong plea { ¢ support of t Ti 
People’s Orchestra, which i ut resent the musica! su 
ject on every one’s lips, had \ kde irge on tl 
plans of Mr. kde t the 
usiasti ew ment, and spoke wel 
and in detail of the plans. He was listened to attentively 
nd applauded warmly, and in the social hour followi 
much discussi yt the new vent was heard 
nner 
he M \ it ~ Cahtfort 
met regular session Friday, Dec« \ f 
enjoyable program was give by Brahm van d Ber 
pianist ind 4 it Lott, the | i The ba 
unce of the time was take with sf 
the P rte Orc} estra 
nner 
Gertrude Beswick, sop », has returned trom abr 
and is being we me many friends. While away sl 
was for tw ionths ¢ gu Madame Schumann 
| } i wa Berl i nths studying 
JANE CATHERWOOI 











Photo by Claude Marris, Ltd., London, England 


“The Philharmonic Society was very tucky in the choice of the 
the very greatest masters of his instrument. We admired 
thorough! 
certo. 
Chopin with great charm and skill. 
&@ most eminent virtuoso 


on encores. 





artistic interpretations of all the items on his long program, 
He revealed himself to be a true and magnificent interpreter of Mozart and Brahms, at the same t 
In every piece he played (comprising some of his own arrangements) he 


solois’ 


which 


Wladimir 


comprised 


Cernicoff 
not only the strength and evenness of his extraor 


ten 


” a 


solo numbers 


Society 


~WLADIMIR CERNICOFF 


The Russian pianist, Wladimir Cernicoff, was the soloist recently with the Mainz Philharmon Y 
when his playing aroused the greatest enthusiasm. As the Mainzer Anzeiger said: 


pianist 


be 


wi} 





can rank among 
nary techn a the 
es the Morvart n 
ne playing Liszt and 
ealed bimeelf te be 


he audience welcomed the artist with extraordinary enthusiasm, and in spite of the length of the progra 
Yesterday can be reckoned as a red-letter day in the annals of the Philharmonic 


repeatedly insisted 
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PAK! 








[All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.) 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, } 
Pagis, December 10, 1912. 


I get frequent letters at this office asking if there is at 
present a representative of the Marchesi method in Paris 
Some of them say: “I have heard that Madame Marchesi 
has gone to London and opened a school there.” And 
most of the writers state that they permit themselves to 
address me because they are “constant readers” or “sub- 


scribers” of our “valued paper.” 
anne 
Quite so. But if these people were constant readers or 


subscribers of THe Musicat Courter they would know 











THE OLD PARIS CONSERVATOIRE LIBRARY. 





that Ponsot is the representative of the Marchesi Method 
in Paris; also that, if Madame Marchesi went to London 
it was not to open a school there, but simply because she 
was too old to continue her work. It seems necessary to 
repeat these things very often. Before Madame Marchesi 
went away she gave Ponsot a regularly signed and wit- 
nessed diploma appointing him to teach her method. What 
more would any one require, I am sure I do not know. It 
may be added that Madame Marchesi left the pupils who 
were in her school here with Ponsot when she went to 
London. If she had been opening a school in London or 
had any representative there in whom she had confidence 
she would naturally have taken her pupils with her, at least 
those of them who were American or English. Among 
these English and American pupils now with Ponsot are 
Miss Cochran, Miss Evans, Mrs. Eager, Mrs. Baker, Mrs 
Adams, Miss Fatman, Miss Lera, Miss Snyder, Miss Tat- 
tersal, Miss Wilson, etc. I have already spoken of the ex 
cellent showing of these advanced pupils made at a recent 
recital, It is evident that the Marchesi method is as ef 
fective as it ever was, and just as popular with English 
and American students, 
zReR 

Sébald has just left Paris, which he now is making his 
home, to fill several concert engagements in Switzerland 
and Austria, He plays in Vienna on December 16 at the 
Grosser Musikvereins Saale with the Wiener Konzertver- 
ein Orchestra, under the direction of Paul Scheinpflug. 
his program on that occasion consisting of the Molique 
concerto, op. 21; Beethoven concerto, Raff “Liebesfee” and 
Sarasate “Carmen” fantasie. Sébald plays in Leipsic this 
month and has two dates booked for Pafis in January 

nRR 

A famous German pianist permitted himself last week 
at a recital in the Salle Gaveau to play a number by 
Brahms. There was a manifestation from the gallery, not 
against the pianist but against the composer. On Sunday 
of last week one of the Brahms symphonies was played 
with like results. And this week Pierné had the courage 
to play three numbers by Brahms on the program of the 
Colonne Orchestra, much to the disgust of the regular 
habitués of these concerts. There are Brahms societies 
here which give the great German’s:works frequent hear- 
ings, and other societies and soloists place his works often 





enough on their programs. With what result? None at 
all, except to make the people hate him worse than ever, 
because they feel that he is being forced down their 
throats. After all, what is the use of trying to make peo- 
ple like what is naturally distasteful to them? It is not as 
if the French people had a degraded taste, or that the 
works of the great classic masters were never played here. 
Just the opposite is the case. There is no people as a 
whole anywhere which likes really great music more than 
the French, They are not like us—with very little com- 
prehension for genuine classicism. On the contrary, one 
must be frequently surprised here to see the vast audiences 
which flock to hear programs made up of Bach, Beetho- 
ven and Mozart. Considering the absence of depth in the 
French nature, as we are wont to picture it to ourselves, 
and the amount of frivolity which manifests itself in the 
pleasures of this city, it is hard to understand how and 
why this taste for the work of the most classic of classic 
masters should exist here to such a degree. But it does, 
and i ask myself what is the use of trying to impose 
Brahms upon French audiences? They find him slow, 
lacking in ideas, in real beauty, in variety. In fact, they 
have of Brahms exactly the opinion Tschaikowsky had of 
Brahms—that he possessed everything except the essen- 
tial, beauty! And the funny thing about it is that the 
French do not like Tschaikowsky, either! 
nner 

Jean de Reszke is having flattering success with his bril- 
liant and talented American pupil, May Peterson, who is 
appearing in many of the smaller cities of France. She 
won such an ovation at Bordeaux a week ago that she was 
immediately re-engaged, and she now has had so many 
offers of dates that she will have difficulty filling them. At 
Bordeaux one critic writes: “This singer belongs to the 
best school; it is evident that this elegant and careful mu- 
sical education has been guided by experienced hands.” 
Further on the same critic writes: “Miss Peterson won 
frequent applause. The air of the “little table” (“Ma- 
non”), delightfully interpreted, won her a warm ovation 
and she had to repeat it.” Miss Peterson sings at Lille 
during the month of December in three performances— 
“Manon,” “Lakme” and “Traviata.” She sings in Cannes 
and in other important theaters in the South of France 
during January and February. 

nner 


And regarding all this perhaps a few words about op- 
portunities will not be out of place. I hear many singers, 
or students of singing, speak as if there were no use, ab- 
solutely no sense or object, of appearing on any stage ex- 
cept that of the Opéra, the Opéra-Comique, or in the great 
theaters of Berlin, London or New York. If you speak 
to them about the smaller cities of France or of Germany 
they laugh you to scorn and crush you with their artistic 
superiority. I remember remarking some time ago to one 
of these students that it might be well to keep in touch 
with me as I might be of service when he came to make his 
debut. His answer was: “Thank you. I will not need to 
trouble you. I expect to be so finished before I get done 
with my study here that I can command any position in 
the world and dictate my own terms!” This is really a 
fact, impossible as it appears! And, although you find, of 
course, few who will express themselves in this blatant 
manner, there are plenty who express the same amount of 
utterly vapid conceit, the pathetic conceit of child-like in- 
experience. 

ane 

Even Jean de Reszke, with all of his great influence, and 
the knowledge of the managers, that he, if anybody has, 
even he cannot place all the Great young talents here in 
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Paris. The thing is manifestly absurd on the face of it. 
Here are two opera houses—three, if you count the Gaiety 
—with very limited finances and very large regular troupes 
of singers, many of whom are favorites with the box hold- 
ers, who certainly have a right to be particular. Andi it is 
naturally impossible for the managers of these operas to 
accept many debutants, for, even if a debutant is perfect 
as far as a studio can make perfect, there is still the mat- 
ter of routine to be reckoned with and no less serious 
matter of nervousness. The way to get rid of the second 
and to get the first is to sing in public; what difference 
does it make where If you make a failure it will never 
be heard of, for provincial critics are not harsh, and if you 
make a real success your name gradually will become 


known. RRR 

One of de Reszke’s pupils, Mile. Alexandrovicz, recently 
made her debut on the stage of the Opéra and won an im- 
mediate success; another, Miss Peterson, is winning suc- 
cess everywhere in the provinces and at the great winter 
resorts. And you may be sure that both of these young 
artists will be, in a few years, just exactly where their in- 
dividual talents place them. Where or when an 
Starts his or her career has nothing whatever to do with 
the ultimate success. One well known tenor started his 
career as a street singer, one of the most famous pianists 
of today was hardly ever heard of until he was nearly 
forty, one of the greatest violinists of the last decade 
played for years in a cheap theater, even Jean de Reszke 
himself started out to sing baritone before he became the 
world’s greatest tenor. And yet you hear these young 
students, many of them with mediocre talent, setting them 
selves up as being too good to start at the bottom and work 
their way up. But, believe me, many who start at the top 
gradually sink and sink until they get to the bottom, wher: 
they belong, and that is a bitter descent. 

nner 

And speaking of de Reszke reminds me of Seagie, who 
just returned from London, where he success, not 
only from the public, but from the critics as well. But that 
has already been noted in our London letter and need not 
now be repeated. 


artist 


won 


nee 

D’Aubigné and his pupils are leaving for Nice on Dx 
cember 28. They have a car all to themselves on the way 
down and a villa all to themselves at Nice, and as d’Au 
bigné has arranged it, they will have the advantage of the 
winter climate, the carnival and the opera at the Casino 
and the Municipal Opera, which are about the best operas 
in Europe at this season, and all at no greater expense 
than they would have by remaining in Paris 

neRere 

Two recent songs by the voice master, George E. Shea, 
are to be sung by the eminent contralto, Madame Chais 
Bonheur (Mrs. Shea) at the féte given in the Municipal 
Theater at Tours, under the auspices of the Ligue Re 
publicaine de l’Enseignement. The distinguished French 
Senator, Henri Berenger, is to make the address upon this 
occasion, which includes a music program, of which Ma- 
dame Shea (accompanied at the piano by her husband) is 
to be the chief ornament. The words of these songs are 
by Madame d’Azcona, a French poet of charming talent 
and their titles are “Malgre toi” and “Printemps.” 





Genee Illustrates Classical Dances. 

Adeline Genee, the charming Danish dancer, made 
second appearance this season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Tuesday afternoon, December 17, and attracted a 
very large audience. The first half of her program 
practically new, and the principal offering, “La Danse,” 
was a condensed version of the history and evolution of 
dancing and dancers between 1710 and 1845, in the cos 
tumes of the different periods, and with appropriate musi 
by favorite composers of the time. She began with a 
quaint “Passepied,” by Lully, followed by a graceful 
chaconne, and presented dances by Martini, Rameau, Gre- 
try, Gluck, Boccherini, Mozart, and more modern com- 
posers like Chopin and Johann Strauss 

Miss Genee impersonated the 
various periods—Francoise Prevost, La Camargo, 
de Salle, and changing 
for each tableau and illustrating the progress of her grace 
ful art with as much dainty charm in the trying hoop and 


her 


was 


dancers of the 
Mari 


sttime 


famous 


Guimard Taglioni her c 


flounced skirts and draperies as in the more convenient 
ballet costume of modern Her expressive panto 
mine and delightful dancing won her much applause and 
many recalls. Madame Genee also presented a pantomime 
and allegro from “Les Petits Riens’” by Mozart, and was 
ably assisted by Mr. Violin and Mlle. Schmolz. She was 
particularly fairy-like and graceful in a Strauss waltz 
and a Chopin waltz, danced with Violin, in the course of 


times. 
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which she floated as if on air, and then whirled back and 
forth on her toes for minutes at a time, without touching 
heels to the floor. 

In the second part of the program, the divertisement 
from Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable” was repeated, and 
Mile. Genee impersonated the role of the nun, Helena, as 
successfully as on her first appearance. The program 
ended with a “Polka Comique” by Drigo and a waltz from 
the ballet “Eldora” danced with Violin, in which Gence 
gave an admirable exhibition of her daintiness and skill. 
She was awarded with enthusiastic applause and recalled 
many times. 

The corps de ballet danced several numbers which gave 
great pleasure to the audience, and C. J. M 
ducted the ballet music, as before. The Symphony Or 
chestra, under the able direction of Nahan Franko, 
played beautifully Nicolai’s “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ;” the Hours 
from “Gioconda,” the bacchanale from “Laurin” by Mos 
zkowski, and Weber's “Invitation to the Dance.’ 


Glaser con 


overture to 
Ponchielli’s “Dance of 





Mabel Riegelmann as Gretel and the Cricket. 
Mabel Riegelmann, who is filling her third season as 
one of the leading sopranos with the Chicago Grand Opera 


Company, is a protégée of Johanna Gadski Miss 
Riegelmann is an Oakland, Cal., girl and in Califor 
nia Madame Gadski first heard her sing The prima 


donna at once engaged her and she went to Stettin, wher« 


she studied under a former teacher of Madame Gadski 











Matzene, Chicago 
RIEGELMANN AS 


I tograph by 
MABEI THE CRICKET 

In Stettin Miss Riegelmann made her debut and acquire 

a number of roles in German and Italian operas. In fig 

ure, Miss Riegelmann is dainty and small and has beer 

Her is a hig 


seen principally in soubrette roles voice 


soprano, flexible and charming 





: f " j j Novel 

The critics of Chicago, Philadelphia and Cleveland 
voiced their opinions as follows: 

Miss Riegelmann really deserves espe t for c 

er voice is well suited to the mus and her comedy is the d 
tiest, most sympathetic, most illuminating and truest t type in 

an clements seen from a grand pera st 

Light as a bit of thistle down on her feet, she completes the 

mn of an interested, adventurous child Not even Bella Alten 
ho is considered to be the best Gretel of the decade, surpasses her 
n this respect The music she sings beautifully In it she put 
the same lightness and ease, the same buoyant interest, the same 
nquisitiveness; the s! le hildish me hes she voice with ¢ vet 
nd the rat 1m f a fair tale na c 8a t 


Technical facility she has and the 


tired 


neidents—are as surely done. 


tone wherewith to make glad the ears of the involuntar 


regular.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 





The pular performance on the afternoon of Thanksgiving Da 
ude it indeed a holiday, with a tremendous house filled wit 
lren Hansel und Gretel” is one of the most charming oper 
ver writter nd the production by our company was right in the 
rit. Miss Riegelmann, the Gretel. was as cute as a basket 
hicks, busy every minute doing something that had meaning to 
it, with a v ovely in quality, and excellent enunciation.—Ct 

cago Evening Post 

The “Hansel and Gretel” was right in the 7 { Rie ge 
lelightful both in voice and action.—Chicago Record Herald 

At this latest presentation of Humperdinck’s work the diction of 


Miss Riegelmann and of Miss Cavan was 


arently put forth a special effort to make their message 


tists apy 
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urry over the footlights, and they achieved enviable suc. 2ss in their 


accomplishment of it. 





Nothing ¢ two s ers ever have done upon the Auditorium 
ge has cart ew a the charm which they made mani 
st in the a H erdinck M Ries ! wa 
ghttul as Grete Such singing and such characterization as that 
which the artists delivered in *“‘Hansel and Gretel” is an honor to 
\mericar atic vocalis 4 cag I g ios 
ted : ama, which pal 
g i ated lvama, Li } 
ably « igs e early Victorian period, with its illustrative 
c, was ve ‘ periormed in spects ast which in- 
led Hector Dufranne, as John; Maggie 17 e, as Dot; Helen 
uniey, as May Riccardo Martin, as Edward Plummer, the mys- 
‘ s stranger, and Henri Scott as Tackleton, am! which presented 
gratiating young la Mabel R " the s tb 
neans unimportant part of the Cricket. The music of the 
ket \ 
I lely a inquirer 
M Riege : t the ( . arm by her 
ple ar The wa : able uttered by her that was not 
distinctly heard and she was a g 1s and graceful elf, good to 
ok n and dainty and attractive I ’ ia Record 
Ml Rie " k ha 
8 1 App ¢ ‘ rf er excellently.—Phila 
phia Press. 
M Rieg r 
ar I is nota e uttered y her that w t 
y j wa ag s a gracetul eli New 
k Eve g Sun 
\ \ » 
r ‘ t tells to have m so naturally and so success 
( ef luction of yesterday For a grown-up 
ke t t of ‘ nocent fairy loving lhood is one 
ft 1 gned, because it t be 
‘ | 
Lecture on Gregorian Chant. 
1 as 
Hans Merx, the German lieder singer, who is rapidly 
making a name for himself in this country as an inter 
preter of the songs of his Fatherland, proved h a 
scholar as well as a musician in a lectu 1 the origin, 
history and characteristics of the Gregorian chant which he 


auspices of the Right Reverend Bishop 
Ur. Mundelein of Brooklyn, N. Y., at St. Angela's Acad 


Mr Mer x 


f King Sol 


delivered under the 


emy, On Thursday afternoon of last week 


traced the origin of the chant from the tim 
who used it in the form of 


mon and King David psalms 


at the temple services, through the early Christian 
to ot The 


the psalm, antiphon 


ages 
Anthony, down to the present lecture was 
illustrated with 


ind sequentia, in the rendition of which the singer showed 


vocal examples of 


his profound knowledge of the subject, for he not ly 


furnished the instrumental accompaniments, but sang from 


the old style notation of four ledger lines, square note 
and no measures, depending, according to the custom of 
the ancients, upon the rhythm of the Latin text to suggest 


the rhythm of the music 
After the 
Mr. Merx and complimenting 


lecture the Bishop made a speech thanking 


him upon his scholarly ex 


position of the s ibject and asked the students present 
take, from this lesson, in piration tor their future tudies 
The Tablet, official organ for the diocese of Brooklyr 
said: “There was a large audience of clergymen, teachers 
and students who received Merx’s learned exposition of 
the subject with great interest and he artily ipplaude his 
singing of some of the most beautiful pieces of old Greg 
rian chant.” 
Gustav L. BecKer's Pupil Plays. 

Gustav L. Becker, the pianist and composer, present: 
one of his most promising pupils, Mabel Sniffen, to ar 
nvited audience, at his studi in Aeolian H ll, New York 
mn Me lay evening, December 16 M niffen played 
Bach's prelude and fugue in C sharp, with perfect rhythm 
and in excellent style; she displayed much agility in 
group of studies by Chopin, and gave a sincere interpreta 
tion of MacDowell’s “King Arthur” sonata. Miss Sniffs 
ilso played “Consolation,” by Liszt, and seve.al smaller 
numbers with great charm and feeling. T yy 

as talent 1 should be en raged in the pursuit 

truce 
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Cincinnatt, Ohio, Decemb« i4, tg 

Sturm, principal cellist of the Cincinnati Sym- 
ony Orchestra, will be the soloist at the next pair of 
nceerts, December 20 and 21, in Emery Auditorium. The 
ogram to be presented is most unusual, reflecting the 
arbaric color and world old sorrow so characteristic of 

The symphony will be the Tschai- 
6 (‘Pathetique”). Two Roumanian rhap- 
will be the novelty which Dr. Kunwald 
to his Cincinnati public at these concerts. 
ir. Sturm has selected the cello concerto by Lalo for his 


Julius 


e Slavic temperament 
ywsky No 
, ’ 
mnesc 


dies by 


ill introduce 


with the orchestra 

neRne 
short trip to Oxford and Hamilton, Ohio, occupied 
forces this week. In Oxford a tone poem 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, “Defeat of Macbeth,” was given 
r the first time in the Middle West. A number of Cin- 


| ag ‘ f 
al appearance 


rchestral 


ninatians went up to Oxford for the concert, among them 
Mrs. Adolph Kicin, president of the Woman’s Musical 
Club, who was a guest of Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley at 
her home in Oxford. 
nner 


[he Cincinnati Musical Festival Association, which is 
the title which the May Festival Chorus and the 
symphony Orchestra join forces for a single production of 

fhe Messiah” in Music Hall, Christmas night, is highly 
gtatified by the interest being shown in this enterprise. 
Mail orders are being filled in the order of their receipt, 
and there is every indication of a well filled house. The 


under 


seat sale begins December 18 at the Church-Beinkamp 
store, Fourth and [lm streets. 
zm 

sarah West, a relative of the singer, Antoinette Werner- 
West, has entered the local field as a manager of con- 
erts and individual artist recitals. Miss West is now in 
charge of the Symphony Chamber Music Concerts and 

ll do the press work for the popular concerts of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, which begin in January. 


M West 


high class 
artist 


believes Cincinnati needs more 


music al 


and has under advisement an 


attractions 
eries for dates after January 1. 
nner 
Christmas carols Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music has for years been accus 
will be observed on Thursday after- 
100n of this week. Choirs have been prepared for the 
casion by Margaret Pace and Harold Becket Gibbs and 
will be reinforced in part by a quartet of strings arranged 
The announcement of a children’s 


Che annual feast of which the 


to celebrate 


med 


lirindelli 
neert at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Friday 


Signor 
vening, December 20, has been received in the nature of 
The program is of a most unusual stamp, 
rranged and prepared with the utmost care by Signor 
and is another example of his unbounded re- 

One of the novel features of the program 
| be a collection of children’s pieces by various com- 
posers, ingeniously put together and orchestrated by Sig- 

r Tirindelli, the whole making up a most fascinating 

ragicomedia of a Doll.” The Haydn “Toy Symphony” 
vill be another source of special interest, as public per- 

rmances of this composition are rare. The little soloists 
represent some of the best child talent of the city, and are 


ensauion 


rindell 


ircefulness. 


m the classes of Margaret Pace, Mrs. Theodore Bohl- 
mann and Signor Tirindelli, The concert will begin 
promptly at the special children’s hour of 7.30. The stu- 
dents’ recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music yes- 
terday afternoon represented the classes of Clara Bridge 
(in charge of the special department for the blind), Ida 


Jenner and Lloyd Miller, the following participat- 


Ulmer 


g: Genevieve McDermott, Lelah Moore, Flora Rabe, 
Dorothy Hilmes, Isabel Rosenbaum, Ruth Rosenberg, 
Rosalyn Cohen, Helen Klinge, Merville Gratz, Sophia 

nbaum. Helen Portune, violinist, and Zanna Staater, 

/pran f the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, gave a 
musicale at Woodward High School on Thursday evening 
i iaSt week 


RRR 

The first chamber concert of the College of Music String 
Quartet, Monday night, was an event of much interest and 
up to the usval high standard of this excellent organiza 
on. The quartet, which includes Johannes Miersch, first 
violin; Adolph violin; Walter Werner, 
viola, and Ignatz Argiewicz, cello, was assisted by Adele 
Westfield, pianist, in the following program: String quar- 
tet in C major, No. 17, Mozart; quartet in E flat major 
for piano and strings, Beethoven; string quartet in D 
major, No. 5, Haydn. 


Bories, second 


maRR 
“The Marriage of Figaro” will be given December 17 at 
the Odeon by the Springer Opera Club under the direction 


of Albino Gorno. The cast includes Clara Ginn, Anna 





NCINNATI §f / 


von Uruh, Viola Foote, Florence Hawkins, Catherine 
Dieterle, John Dodd, Leo Ullrich, Robert Thuman, Walter 
Vaughn, Paul Sebring and Wells Shartle. 

Jessie ParTLon Tyree. 





MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL. 


¥ Arnold Street, 
Livexroot, England, December 1, 1912. 


Following out a principle that has much to recommend 
it the committee of the Philharmonic Society secured the 
services of the eminent Dutch conductor, Willem Mengel- 
berg, for October 22, and his firm handling of Richard 
Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung” justified his presence at 
the rostrum. He also directed with much success Cheru- 
bini’s “Anacreon,” overture and Schumann’s D minor sym- 
phony. The latter contains some of the composer's most 
characteristic utterances, but the effect as a whole was 
disappointing. Pablo Casals, violoncellist, played the solo 
part of a concerto by Tartini and some fugitive efforts of 
Alexander Glazounow. The next concert was devoted to 
a performance of Dr. Walford Davies’ oratoriette, “The 
Song of St. Francis,” which was specially commissioned 
for the recent Birmingham Festival, and which was gen- 
erally admitted by the quidnuncs to be a work of distinc- 
tion. Owing, however, to insufficient preparation or some 
other reason the Liverpool production did not reflect much 
credit on the Philharmonic Choir and the grumbling of a 
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certain section of the subscribers has been deep and strong. 
| was not present myself, so am unable to give any per- 
sonal impressions, though I cannot but think that a certain 
amount of apathy among the choral ranks has had some- 
thing to do with this unsatisfactory result. As a matter 
of fact attention has been more than once called to the 
fact that the soprano division is not, either in tone or 
attack, equal to the other vocal departments and—“whis- 
per it not in Gath”—this is to a great extent accounted by 
the average age limit, which is rather high! To atone for 
this momentary lapse the concert of October 19 was of 
exceptional brightness and variety. The reputation of 
Landon Ronald as a maitre d’orchestre is now on assured 
grounds and his incisive beat and strong personality acted 
as a tonic, so to speak, on the fine band of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society. These men, most of whom have 
for years been under the command of the renowned Rich- 
ter, occupy a position second to none in the country. The 
leaders of the various divisions are men of accepted abil- 
ity and many are solo players of great ability. It is un- 
necessary to particularize, but in regard to the horn de- 
partment a distinct word of recognition is due to the 
veteran F. Paersch, whose unique tone and flawless phras- 
ing have been long admired but not always recognized by 
those whose duty it should be to publicly encourage such 
uncommon talent. Ronald has on several occasions pre- 
sided over this splendid cohort of musicians and his alert 
methods and magnetic force were faithfully reflected by 
his picturesque readings of Haydn’s symphony and Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Don Juan.” He also held the reins firmly 
during the progress of Irene Scharrer’s sparkling per- 
formance of the exacting solo part of Liszt's concerto in 
E flat. This clever young lady is, I understand, contem- 
plating a tour in the United States, where I am sure she 
will be highly appreciated. 
RRR 

A select and earnest coterie of musical people here have 
for the last two seasons banded themselves together under 
the title of “The Rodewald Club,” the name being adopted 


in memory of the late Alfred Rodewald, a local amateur 
conductor, whose talent and purse were exercised for a 
number of years with the most beneficial results. He not 
only founded and practically maintained a complete or- 
chestra, at first amateur and eventually practically profes- 
sional, but his genial temperament and unquestioned ability 
brought him into close contact with the leading musical 
authorities of the day, and especially Hans Richter, who 
thought a great deal of Rodewald’s capacity. The club in 
question is managed by a small committee and the fort- 
nightly meetings are distinguished by the performance of 
the best class of music, such as piano recitals, string com- 
binations and vocal selections. On a recent occasion the 
Rawdon Briggs Quartet provided a program of chamber 
compositions, and other combinations of a similar nature 
have from time been in evidence. One of the most bril- 
liant is the Manchester Trio, consisting of Edward Isaacs, 
a well known Manchester pianist of acknowledged power; 
Arthur Catterall, first violin of Henry J. Wood's Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, and Carl Fuchs, chief of the cello depart- 
ment of the Halle and Philharmonic Orchestras and an 
acknowledged master of his instrument. He is also the 
bass of the Brodsky Quartet, which on November 23 
opened a very interesting series of four concerts, with the 
assistance of Isidor Cohn, an excellent ensemble pianist. 
Mention must also be made of Josef Greene’s piano re- 
cital, the program of which extended from Bach to Mac- 
Dowell via Beethoven, Scriabine, etc. His technical attri- 
butes are singularly fluent and he is in much request up 
and down the country. Kathleen Daly and Jerome Daly's 
violin and piano recital was another event that deserves 
honorable mention, both artists, who are barely out of 
their youth, showing distinct talent and musical intelli- 
gence, 
RRR 
But the big event of the month was the production by 
the Welsh Choral Union under Harry Evans, of Granville 
Bantock’s twenty-part unaccompanied cantata founded on 
four of the odes given to the chorus by Swinburne in his 
lyrical tragedy “Atalanta in Calydon.’”’ On the occasion in 
question the choir numbered some 450, and for fully forty 
minutes did those devoted people struggle with the Ban- 
tockian periods. Perhaps the following extract from the 
preamble to the book of words will better indicate the in- 
tentions of the composer than a mere paraphrase by the 
writer: “It has been urged for some time by musicians 
that the possibilities of a large chorus are far greater than 
have been allowed for by composers in the past. Why 
should a chorus of 200 or 300 be always singing together? 
Why should they not be grouped as are the strings, wood 
wind and brass of an orchestra? The question has been 
answered by Mr. Bantock, whose development in the treat- 
ment of the human voice has transformed all the precon- 
ceived ideas of the functions of a chorus. The human 
voice is the most expressive and most emotional of all in- 
struments. With characteristic daring and originality he 
has written the symphony in four movements for voices 
only. It must not for a moment be thought that an at- 
tempt has been made to imitate orchestral instruments. 
Che composer has by skilful grouping, contrived to secure 
tonal effects in color; and has, by dovetailing the various 
sections, and by building up these sections into massive 
structures, given us an idea of what the possibilities of a 
large body of voices are. ‘The first movement is for male 
voices in fourteen parts and deals with the coming of 
spring. It is romantic as well as descriptive and is the 
only movement without the note of tragedy. This move- 
ment corresponds to the first movement of the ordinary 
orchestral symphony. The second movement is set for the 
whole body of voices in twenty parts, and deals with the 
mystery of the creation of man.” 
nner 


Be that as it may, however, the net result was disap- 
pointing inasmuch as the want of sharp contrast in vocal 
strata interfered with the primary object of the theme, and 
although the prodigality of utterance and harmonic variety 
compel one’s admiration it is questionable whether. a new 
epoch in the development of choral music has been inau- 
gurated by “Atalanta in Calydon.” The composer re- 
ceived an ovation at the conclusion of the performance. 

neuer 

For the past twelve years an annual festival, under the 
auspices of the Liverpool Church Choir Festival, has been 
held in St. George’s Hall, the latest of which took place 
November 21 in the presence of a very large audience. 
Anthems by Sir George Martin, the veteran organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; Dr. Brierley, whose “Mag- 
nificat” and “Nunc Dimittis” made a very favorable im- 
pression—and a number of more or less interesting exam- 
ples of church music, were submitted. The movement 
owes much to the unswerving faith and skilful organiza- 
tion of Ralph H. Baker, who, from the outset, has dis- 
charged the duties of honorary secretary with conscien- 
tious ability. W. J. Bownen, 





Graz has been hearing “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser,” “Jewels of the Madonna” and 
“Stella Maris” (by Alfred Kaiser). 
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Cervantes the Little 





THE Don Senps ror THE Docror 

"Twas the night before Christmas, when all through the 
house not a creature was stirring, not even Don Keynote, 
who, far from the festive gaudiness of the tinsel and toys 
and the gimcracks and joys and the nonsense and noise 
and the impudent boys of the vulgar streets, was spending 
his Christmas Eve reading Plato. He turned to that pas 
sage in the “Apology” where Socrates reflects on the pleas- 
ure of being dead: “Either death is a state of nothing- 
ness and utter unconsciousness, or, as men say, there is a 
change and migration of the soul from this world to an 
other.” 

Having made the mental observation that Shakespeare 
had been influenced by this passage when writing Hamlet’s 
soliloquy, the Don continued to read: “Now if you sup- 
pose that there is no consciousness, but a sleep like the 
sleep of him who is undisturbed even by the sight of dreams, 
death will be an unspeakable gain. Now if death is like 
this, I say that to die is gain; for eternity is then only a 
single night. But if death is the journey to another place, 
and there, as men say, all the dead are, what good, oh, my 
friends and judges, can be greater than this? If, indeed, 
when the pilgrim arrives in the world below, he is deliv 
ered from the professors of justice in this world, and finds 
the true judges who are said to give judgment there, 


Minos and Radamanthus and AZactus and Triptolemus, and 


other sons of God who were righteous in their own life, 
What would not a 
man give if he might converse with Orpheus and Muszus 
and Hesiod and Homer 

“Come in,” 


that pilgrimage will be worth making 


said Don Keynoté at this point, for his at 
tention was rudely taken from Plato by a sharp knock on 
the door. 

An express man with a peaked cap anda pencil behind his 
ear entered the room abruptly, deposited a bulky box on 
the floor, took a notebook from his pocket and said, “One 
seventy-five.” 

“Why do you make that irrelevant and incongruous re 
mark?” queried the Don, looking first at the man and then 
at the box. 

“C.O. D., see? 


dollar-seventy-five,” 


Express charges; box from Ditchwater 
said the expressionless express man. 
“Do you wish me to give you a dollar and seventy-five 

cents for that box?” asked the Knight 

“Sure; hurry up; I got a lot of them packages to de 
snapped the man, impatiently. 

“What's in it?” inquired the Don, getting 
knees to examine it. 

“Open it and find out when you gimme the money,” re 
torted the express man, handing the Knight the book to 
sign. 

“Sir,” said Don Keynoté, “my autograph is worth more 
than this box, whatever it is.” 

The delivery man, having received the signature and the 
money, slammed the book and slammed the door, and 
pounded his way downstairs with a rush. 

“Well, well,” mused the Don, looking at the box from 

distance. “I wonder what it is. Can it be dynamite? 

Is it an infernal machine sent me by my jealous but hope- 
lessly eclipsed rivals for fame? It hasn't exploded yet,” 
he added, drawing nearer. “The great public has always 
been with me; but there are little fellows who think them- 
selves my equal and who believe themselves to be writers, 
artists, composets—they have sent me this hoax—one of 
their jokes—something to coax—eh? what's that? Ditch- 
water? From Ditchwater? Well, well, well,” exclaimed 
the profound one with a smile, making a trio out of his 
previous duet of “wells.” 

Having broken off both blades of his pocket knife and 
bent his paper knife blade till it stood at right angles to 
the handle, the Don gave up the attempt and sent for the 
janitor to open the box. 

It was a Christmas present from his distant cousins, the 
Pitchpipes, of the prohibition town of Ditchwater, where 
the Don had injudiciously mixed his drinks last spring 


liver tonight,” 
down on his 


The box contained five pounds of New England maple 
sugar, two pecks of dried apples and a bushel of popped 
popcorn. 

“This reminds me that I haven’t had any dinner yet,” re 
marked the Don, looking at his watch. “I wonder if these 
dried apple chips are ready to eat, or must they be cooked? 
Not so bad,” he said, tasting a piece. 

He continued to eat. After chewing and guiping down 
a few handfuls of the apples the Don tried the popcorn 
for a change. He found that a mouthful of popcorn and 
a lump of maple sugar made a delectable mixture, of which 
he ate until his parched throat refused to swallow. 

“This diet would be very satisfying, if it didn’t make one 
so thirsty,” remarked the Knight, laying his hand on his 
stomach and meditating on the unusual solidity of its bulk. 
“Where did I get this thirst?” he asked, pouring several 
glasses of water down his throat in rapid succession. “Oh, 
oh,” he gasped with short breaths, as the dried apples and 
the drier popcorn began to expand and swell and take on 
bulk within the slender waist of the paragon of chivalry 
“Oh, dear,” he wheezed, ringing for the janitor. 

“What's the matter, boss?” inquired that worthy func- 
tionary; “you look as if you was goin’ to bust.” 

“Quick; doctor; send for the doctor,” blurted out the 
Knight, holding his abdomen with both hands while the 
perspiration stood in beads on his brow of genius. 

“Took bad, eh?” said the janitor starting for the doctor 
on the next floor below. 

“Oh, doctor—I’m in—agony—do- 
gasped the Don disjointedly 


-something—my stom 
ach—swollen—terrible pain,” 

“Hum-m-m!” said the ponderous medical man, feeling 
of the Knight’s pulse. “Oh-ho!” he exclaimed, taking his 














A= Tremere 
, 


INDEED.” 


“VERY SERIOUS, VERY SERIOUS 


temperature. “Very serious 


like that pulse,” 


yery serious indeed. I don't 
said he, shaking his head ominously 
“Is it dangerous?” queried the Don. 
“Nearly always fatal,” replied the gloomy one, tugging 
at his eyebrows. “Only last month I had a man die on 
me for eating dried peaches; and apples are more swelly 
I don’t see what's to prevent you from swelling out till 
you explode. In fact, I’m sure you will—with all that pop- 
corn.” 
“Can’t you do anything?” 
ing back on the couch. 
“Not much 


feebly asked the Knight, fall 


You might take these marbles in sawdust 
—one every four hours until relieved—if you don’t die in 
the meantime,” replied Doctor Doper, taking a botile from 
his coat pocket. 
“Ugh! Help—help,” 


“Not much use now,” 


pleaded the Don. 
said the doctor, “for I can see 
that you are a doomed man. Have you any choice in 
funeral marches? How about the ‘Dead March’ in ‘Saul’? 
No? Well, there are two Beethoven funeral marches if 
you don’t care for Handel. You know them both, prob 
ably. One is in the A flat sonata and the other in the 
‘Eroica.” Of course, I'm only an amateur and don’t pre- 
tend to know the relative value of those marches. There 
are two by Chopin. I can’t stand Mendelssohn's funeral 
march, however. I draw the line at that. I know!—'Sieg 
fried’s Death March’! That's the very thing for a man 
like you.” 

The Knight was too far gone to do anything but groan. 

“Now that I come to think of it, I recall that Thackeray 
died on Christmas Eve, too,” added the medical comforter. 
“He was a great writer—was Thackeray; but I prefer 


Dickens. Did you eat maple sugar along with the pop- 
corn?” queried the doctor, espying the nibbled lump on the 
tloor. 

The Don signified an affirmative. 

“You've been committing suicide—ieclo de se—se inter- 
fecio, as the ancient Romans put it. Still, 1 won't leave 
you till it’s over,” added Doctor Doper, picking up the 
volume of Plato which was lying face downwards on the 
table where the Knight had laid it when the expressman 
knocked. “Now if death is like this, | say that to dic is 
gain,” said the doctor, reading the words of Socrates. 

The Don moaned. 

“Nay, if this be true, let me die again and again,” con- 
tinued the doctor cheerfully. 

It is worthy of record, however, that the Don recovered 
Details are wanting as to the manner in which he was re 
stored to life and normal girth again. 

But it is said that he has given up Plato for the more 
breezy works of Mark Twain. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 





MANSAS CITY NEWS. 


Elsmere Hotel, 
December 12, 1912 


What has been termed by all the New York artist man 
‘The best series of concerts in America this sea 
son" is the double series under the able direction of Myrtle 
Irene Mitchell in Kansas City. The artists appearing at 
the entire fourteen concerts were announced im a previous 


Kansas Ciry, 


agers as 


issue Of THe Musica, Courier, but a word of commen 
dation is due Miss Mitchell for this undertaking and for 
the excellent business methods displayed and proper 
courtesies shown in the management of her series. The 
first series includes seven concerts by renowned artists 
who have never before appeared in Kansas City, and the 
second series of as many concerts interspersed throughout 
the first series includes performances by the great artists 
who have by their previous appearances in Kansas City 
become favorites with concert-goers. Madame Schumann 
Heink, although the first artist upon the list of the second 
series, opened the season on Friday afternoon, November 
8, at the Willis Wood Theater. A detailed criticism of 
her singing 1s unnecessary, tor it sufhces to say that she 
revealed all the glory of her dramatic fervor and freshness 
of voice. The accompaniment work of Katharine Hoff 
man was in accordance with her former success in Kan 
sas City. The assistance of Edward Collins, pianist, pr« 
senting a Chopin group, also one by Liszt, added greatly 
to the program, and the appreciation shown was noticeabk 
in the applause he received. 


Rn Ae 


On November 22, Alma Gluck appeared in recital, open 
ing the first series of concerts. Her truly glorious voice, 
combined with her sweet personality and artistic refine 
ment, captivated the audience at once and won for het 
mstant favor, which is the forerunner of return engage 
ments. Her program was made up of classic and modern 
songs, the latter comprising groups from French, German, 
Italian, Russian, English and American composers Her 
diction, as usual, was equally fine in all languages, and she 
was many times called upton to repeat a number or re 
spond to an encore The next attraction in this series 
that of Alice Nielsen and her operatic concert company 
will be reviewed in a later letter from Kansas City. 


BertHa Hatt Wuyrock 


A St. John Note. 
Sr. Joumw, N. B., December 1 ) 

On his return from Europe, where he has been purst 
ing his studies under eminent masters, Redferne Hollins 
head, Canada’s leading tenor, passed last week through St 
John, on his way to Toronto. During his short stay in the 
city a privileged few, Tue Musicat Courier correspondent 
among the number, had the great pleasure of hearing him 
sing. In the short space of six years Mr. Hollinshead has 
made rapid strides. A voice naturally placed and of sil 
very quality, a knowledge of languages, much tempera 
ment, make a fine equipment for one starting on a musical 
career, and these qualities Mr. Hollingshead possesses 
During the past year, while in England, he studied under 
Giovanni Clerici, and coached for oratorio with Charles 
Santley. From England he went to Paris for study with 
Jean de Reszke, and to whom he returns next year for a 
protracted operatic course. Mr. de Reszke is said to re 
gard the young Canadian as a singer who will rank in time 
with the leading tenors of the day, and whose future suc 
cess 1s unquestioned a Ee id 
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CONTRALTO 
ey J Musica! Bureau 
34thst. @ 
reonal address: 
1 ? Scare Ave. 
Tel. 5750 .'s780 Morn. 


Prima Donna Soprano 


SOPHIE 
Metropolitan Opera House 
and Ew 


RAUBMAN seers corccers rus seis. roms 


315 W. 99th St. Tel. 8432 River. 
Management : Mies dante Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 1425 B'way, W. Y. 








American String Quartette 


Management ; Walter BR. Anderson 
171 West 57th Street, New Dork ’Pbone 268 Columbus 
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LILLIAN 1 Address: 58 West 97th St. 
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Mrs. PERCY JAMES SMITH sopra 


Concerts, Recital 
ADDRESS CARE MUSICAL COURIER 
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CONCERTS-—INSTRUCTION 
ANTON 


VITA 
Symphony Orobestra 


Concertmaster Boston 
Studice: 178 Muntington Ave., Boston 
CONCERT BUREAU OF THE von ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
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‘DUFAULT 


L TENOR 


Address 339"West}23rdjStreet Tel. 7731 Chelsea 


ROBSARTE 


Former Opera Tenor Voice Speci 
Residence Studio, Hotel Woodward, B’way and ssth = — ¥. 
. *Phone, sooo Columbus 
Voices tried gratis by appointment. 
A. de Trabadelo, Paris, teacher of Melba, Garden, Farrar, Eames, 
Carasa, Gayarre, etc., says: “I sincerely believe Lionel Robsarte has 
que al ame ong instructors in America.’ % 


LA PALME 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Covent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Paris 
Montreal Opera Co., Montreal 
Address: Nie Majesty's Theatre, Montreal 


CECIL FANNING narine 
H. B. TURPIN accompanist 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals in 
Germany, Italy and England. 


Avaliable for Recitals in America after Sept. ist, 1913 


Address: Hi. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
or &. B. TURPIN, Care of American Express Co.. London, England 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernest 
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Julia Culp, who will soon arrive in New York to be- 
gin her first tour of America, is to spend New Year’s 
on the broad Atlantic; Madame Culp sails for America 
Saturday of this week. Her first recital takes place in 
Carnegie Hall, Friday afternoon, January 10; she is to 
sing three groups, divided between lieder by Schubert, 
Brahms and Schumann, 


Reinhold von Warlich is the guest over the Christmas 
holidays of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught at Gov- 
ernment House, in Ottawa. While enjoying the hospi- 
tality of royalty, Mr. von Warlich is to give a song re- 
cital. The basso comes back to New York after the New 
Year to fill some private engagements; the end of Janu- 
ary he appears at Carnegie Hall, New York, as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic Society. 
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Sophie Traubmann, remembered for her beautiful voice 
at the Metropolitan Opera House during the latter years 





FRANCES ALDA 


of Maurice Grau’s control, is to give a song recital at 
Aeolian Hall Sunday afternoon, December 29, assisted 
at the piano by Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer. Holger 
Birkerod, the Danish baritone, and Manfred Malkin, solo 
pianist, are also to assist Madame Traubmann. The so- 
prano is to sing an aria from “Aida”; “Ein kleines Lied,” 
by Carl Bohm; “Caecilie,” by Richard Strauss; “Die 
Mutter an der Wiege,” by Carl Loewe; “The Two Roses,” 
by Hallett Gilberte; “Like a Rosebud,” by Frank La 
Forge; “Forest Song,” by Reginald de Koven, and in the 
duet from “The Flying Dutchman” (Wagner) with Mr. 
Birkerod. The baritone sings “Die Ehre Gottes,” by Bee- 
thoven; by Schumann; and “The Two Grena- 
diers,” by Schumann. 


“Freisinn,” 


Mrs. R. W, Hawkesworth announces a second series of 
Chansons en Crinoline’ at the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
for the mornings of January 23, 30, and February 6. Ed 
mond Clement, who sang at the last musicale cf the first 
course, will appear again next month. The other singers 
announced are Lucretia Bori, Anna Case, Geraldine Far- 
rar and Andrea de Segurola of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Ee Ee 

Leon Laffitte, tenor of the Montreal and Boston Opera 
Companies, was personally complimented for his imper- 
sonation of Romeo by the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught and the Princess Patricia after a recent perform- 
ance of Gounod’s melodious opera in Montreal. Their 
royal highnesses were accompanied by their suites and 
all were most enthusiastic over Laffitte’s singing and act- 
ing. 

nner 

Evan Williams, the Welsh tenor, is having many suc- 

cessful recital engagements in the West this winter. No 


matter how many modern songs Williams may include 
on his programs, almost every audience requests that he 
sing some of the old Welsh songs which he interprets 
with such tenderness and characteristic loveliness of 
vaice. This singer was one of the first to sing in Amer- 
ica these old time ballads of Wales, and he sings them in 
the original Welsh, the spelling of which looks to the 
average reader (without a knowledge of Welsh) as 
words bereft of all their vowels. No matter how they 
look in cold type, these songs are very beautiful and are 
beautifully sung by Mr. Williams. 

Rnene 


Some remarks were made in this department last week 
about the critic of one of the New York dailies whose 
hasty pen brought him into temporary difficulties while 
reporting the song recital which Madame Cahier gave at 
the Aeolian Hall some weeks ago. The critic, who mis- 
took a song by Brahms for one by Hugo Wolf, at- 
tempted to set the singer right when she was right and 
the critic mistaken. However, this musical reviewer had 
the manhood to make a public apology to the singer in 
his columns, affixing his name as a further guarantee of 
good faith. The same critic wrote to one of the persons 
interested in the recital, declaring that he “had been 
hasty and careless.” Is a music critic, or critic of any art, 
in such a state of mind qualified to lead the benighted 
public into a proper understanding of what transpired? 
Verily, some of our overworked music critics should take 
a winter as well as a summer vacation, and someone else 
not afflicted with ennui should be assigned to do justice 
to our singers, who are too often unjustly treated by 
those whose solemn duty it is to write intelligently in 
order that the public may know what did happen. The 
mass of contradictions concerning method, voices, dic- 
tion, etc., continues to amuse the singers and the public, 
too, that reads three or more New York papers daily. 
One of the critics, an excellent one too, stated that 
Madame Cahier’s voice was really a mezzo soprano; an- 
other one recorded that her “voice was a real contralto.” 
Now the readers of both papers who did not personally 
hear Madame Cahier must still be in doubt about the 
timbre of her voice. 


RRR 


Merely as an incident comment was made last week on 
the supposed magical numbers, seven and five, letters in 
the names of singers. Certain superstitious folks have 
acknowledged that seven letters in the forename or family 
name of a singer are “lucky.” The writer tried to show 
that five letters were as lucky as seven, if not more so, 
and as proof of the theory a few names were quoted, 
like Amato, Melba, Patti, Grisi, Lucca, Eames, Calvé, 
Bonci, Giuck, Homer, Ruffo, etc., as well as Luisa (Tet- 
razzini), Helen (Melba), Henry (Caruso), if we copy 
the English spelling; Milka (Ternina), Marie (Rappold), 
Clara (Louise Kellogg), Annie (Louise Cary). Now here 
are a lot more five letters that have some magic associ- 
ated with them: Julia (Culp), Elena (Gerhardt), David 
(Bispham), Delia (Valeri), Alice (Garrigue Mott), Marie 
(Kaiser), Luisa (Villani), Helen (von Doenhoff), Rider 
(Kelsey), Marie Delna (both names have five letters), 
Clara (Butt), (Margaret) Keyes, Olive (Fremstad), and 
(Leon) Rains. 

ee 


Sergei Klibansky, the baritone and teacher, was quite 
overcome last week when a wealthy woman in New York 
society presented him with the sum of $3,000, to be ex- 
pended on educating some girl with a beautiful voice, or 
to help complete the education of young American singers 
of real talent. Mr. Klibansky will hold ‘voice trials at 
his studio, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, Tuesdays, from 
five to six o'clock, until he has found a voice worthy of 
being schooled without costing its possessor a dollar. 

mare 

An array of Metropolitan Opera singers spent Christ- 
mas Eve in Brooklyn, engaged in the performance of the 
tragic double bill “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” 
The singers were Caruso, Amato, Martin, Gilly, Destinn 
and Bori. This was the sixth in the series of perform- 
ances at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

anne 

Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
was much praised for her singing at the People’s Sym- 
phony concert Sunday of last week. Madame Alda had 
to respond to two stormy ovations, and the singer was not 
only cordially received by the audience of wage earners 
and students of music, but was later gratefully thanked 
by the officers of the society who have worked so zeal- 
ously to raise the standard of these concerts. 

Emma L. Trapper. 
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ALBERT SPALDING'S 





TOUR IN HOLLAND. 





Albert Spalding has completed his first tour of Holland 
and is spending this week at the Spalding villa in Florence, 
Italy. On his tour of sixteen concerts the American vio- 
linist was assisted by the Dutch pianist, Coenraad V. Bos, 
who sails for this country Saturday, December 28, on the 
steamer with Julia Culp. 

The towns in Holland, with the dates which Spalding 
filled, are as follows: 

December 9—The Hague. 

December 1o--Rotterdam. 

December 11—Amsterdam 
December 12—Hilversum , w 
December 
December 
December 15 
December 15 
December 16 
December 17—Amsterdam (second concert). 
December 18—Rotterdam (second 
December 19—Utrecht 
December 20—Arnheim. 
December 21:—Nymegen. 
December 22—-The Hague 
December 22—Amsterdam 


On the Holland tour Mr. Spalding played three pro 
grams which won for him universal praise, many musi 
cians and critics uniting with the musical public to hono 
the gifted American artist. The programs presented wer« 
as follows: 


13—Leiden 

14—Haarlem 
Deventer 
Zwolle 
Groningen, 


(matinee) 
(evening). 


ncert) 


(second concert), matinee 


(third concert), evening 


FIRST PROGRAM, 
Hande! 
.+++-Mozart 
Max Reger 
Couperin- Kreisler 
Franck 


Brahins-Joachim 


Sonata in A major... 
Rondo in G 
Sonata in A minor (for violin alone 
Chanson Louis XIII 
Andantino .......... Cesar 
Hungarian Dance, No 
Hungarian Dance, No 
Serenade Melancolique 


major... 


and Pavane 


Brahms-Joach'm 


-Tschitikowsky 


QCoeseRNER = 6 vec eves : Cesar Cui 
Polonaise in A...... aaa Wicniawsh 
SECOND PROGRAM. 

SO TR. Discaxccccccas , careran Ben ee Core 
Chaconne (for violin alone) ......... . Bac! 


Ernest Chausson 
Claude Debussy 
Reynaldo Hahn 

.Saint-Saéns 


Le Poeme 
Second Arabesque.... 
Nocturne . ‘ 
Introduction et Rondo Capriccios 
Romance 
Musical Period, No, 


Albert Spa'ding 


Albert Spalding 


Siciliano ......++- Albert Spalding 
Twenty-fourth Caprice Paganini-Spalding 
Gartenmelodie .... Schumann 
The Bee Schubert 





Zapateado Sarasate 


THIRD PROGRAM 
Sonata in A (for piano and violin) .«+++. Brahms 
Adagio and fugue (for violin alone) Bach 
(From the sonata in G minor.) 
Six Frunsarian Dances, Nos. 3, 2 ) 4, ? and s Brahms-Joachim 
Fantasie in C major (for piano and v 1 Schubert 


Last week Ty 2.Musicat Courier published an article 
notices, of ; Bordeaux 


the St 


Spalding’s s 


the 


iccess in 


with press 


France, where he played under uspices of 












| 





aaa 


Photo by 





Chicago 
ALBERT 


Matzen¢ 


SPALDING 
Cecilia Society. The next day after the concert in Bor 
deaux he played in Montpellier (at the University) three 
sonatas by Corelli, Schumann and Lekeu. He has been en 
gaged for concerts'in both cities for the autumn of 1914 
At the Bordeaux concert Spalding was recalled fourteen 
times 





WALTER HENRY HALL LEADS “MESSIAH.” 


It was a happy thought on the part of Walter Henry 
Hall to give his “Messiah” performance in the Aeolian 
Hall, New York, last Wednesday evening, December 18 
For a choir of one hundred and fifty voices and an or- 
chestra of forty instrumentalists without organ could 
hardly have done justice to the breadth and grandeur of 
Handel's great work in a large hall. Even as it was, with 
the picked and admirably trained voices of the chorus, 
th re were times when the solid and weighty harmonies 
of the organ would have been welcome, especially as the 
entire concert stage was backed by a magnificent display 
of organ pipes—silent organ pipes—standing mutely by, 
like a barmecide feast of mockery. 

This performance was more than usually interesting 
by reason of the excellence of the soloists. It must be 
said, however, that the small hall had a good deal to do 
with the impressiveness of the soloists. Even such a 
rich and sonorous voice as that of Putnam Griswold was 
more telling, if possible, than in the cavernous spaces of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, where he is usually to be 
heard. It was a treat to hear this artist for once outside 
the opera house. “The people that walked in darkness” 
and “Why do the nations” were particularly fine on this 
occasion, and elicited unusual demonstrations of delight 
from the audience. 

The first solo voice heard in “The Messiah” is the 
tenor, and Dan Beddoe, from the opening note, proved 
himself again the experienced and intelligent artist he 
has long been known to be. T 
shalt break them,” his dramatic instinct found full play 
and his rendering of this number was greeted with a 
spontaneous outburst of prolonged applause. 

The soprano makes her appearance somewhat late in 
this oratorio, which may account partially for the de 
lightful effect of that bright voice after so long a spell 
of chorus, male voices and Lillian 
however, needs no aid in captivating her audiences 
pure, luscious and lovely soprano voice won all hearts 


contralto Blauvelt 


Her 


even if there were any persons in the audience who had 


not already become familiar with the art of Lillian Blau 
velt. “Rejoice greatly” had its record performance for 
speed on this occasion, but not a note was lost or a pas 
that the 
technic was equal to any demands 
Pearl Benedict-Jones sang of 
the evening with tenderness and reverence, and with a 


sage blurred. It was evident famous sopranos 


the contralto solo 


fine conception of the composer's intentions 
rhe chorus was excellent, and showed the careful train 
thorough con 


the 


ing of that splendidly conscientious and 
ductor, Walter Henry 


cert stage are unconvents 


Hall, whose gestures on con 


nal but have the effect of mak 
ing his fine body of singe1s interpret the choral music of 
the great 
for 


Handel in a manner worthy of composer 


Much of the applause was meant the effective 
chorus and its skillful conductor 


Interesting Romeo Frick Programs. 


Mr. and Mrs 
programs of songs by American composers this season , as 


Romeo Frick, of Berlin, will present two 


' 


well as one program by English composers at their spa 


cious Berlin studi Many noted German musical celeb 
rities and critics are to be invited to hear what the best 
American and English song writers can give—eighteen dif 
ferent composers are to be represented on each program 


The two artists will give their annual Berlin recital at 


the end of season. It is unusual for an American to wit 


such a glowing criticism from a Berlin German critic as 


Mr. Frick did after his first appearance in Beethoven 
Saal last year. 
Walter Dahms stated: “The baritone, Romeo Frick, 


displayed a voice of magnificent beauty and coloring. In 
the dramatic Loewe ballads he was intensely thrilling.” 
Of Mme. Frick he wrote: “Mrs. Frick is a 


| soprano, whose voice can only be classed 


Romeo 
wonderful! in the 


front rank. All registers possess a beautiful melting qual 


ity and she is a real singing star.” 
Frick is also enjoying much success as a al instructor 
in Berlin, possessing unusual qualifications for this branch 


of the art. (Advertisement. ) 
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FREDERICK WEMPLE, Barton 


108 West 73d Street, New York. 
LILLIAN 


suexnwoon WEVVKIRK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tene production. 
1495 Broadway, N. Y., Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
Mail address, Norwalk, Conn. 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reference: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 


Address: 69 West 88th Street, New York. 


Viola McLAURIN-READY 


SOPRANO 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Reinhold v. WARLICH 


SONG RECITALS 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Management, Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave.. New York 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
MANAGEMENT, CONCERT DIRECTION, M. Hi. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., Hew York Clty 


CARL EDOUARDE 


««*++CONDUCTOR.... 
121 West 42nd St.. New York 


vt PAUER 


THE 
STUTTGART 
PIANIST 























Tel. 7529 River 











SOME 
IMPORTANT 
ENGAGEMENTS 
BOOKED: 





New York Philharmonic, New York City 

Si. Louis Symphony Orchestra 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Philadelphia 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Washington 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Baltimore 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Brooklyn 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Minneapolis 


And Recitals in Most of the 
Important Cities 


A Few Open Dates January to May, 
1913, Now Booking 








CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue - New York 


STEINWAY PIANO VSED 
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INGA ORNER Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. and Royal Covent Garden 
Address: Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 


Miss Daisy GREEN ne Noe 


Ensemble Accompanying 


Hotel Monticello, 35 West 64th Street, New York 
Tel. 1390 Colambes On tour with Lille Ormend fer twe years 








AROLIN 


MIHR-HARDY 


JOHN BELL, Mer. oe wear onth nm Nev YORK Telephone 2488 River 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 

Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 

1 West 34th Street - - New York 


Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Musie Columbia University 
Cenductor Columbie University Festival Chorus 
Addvrese. 49 Claremont Avenue Phone, Morning. 7070 


= HUGO 


Address: 











COMPOSER PIANIST 
ome and sad Sea 


Reem 16 ete Opera 


AD Ald 
Wh DA AN EE RICE§. 


CONTRALTO 


CARL HAHN 


VIOLONCELLIST and CONDUCTOR 
Joint Recitals or Singly 


Exclusive Management: 
L. M. GOODSTADT, 1402 Broadway, - ° 


EMMA LOEFFLER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Opera and Concert 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall - - New York 


my) LESLEY MARTIN, te! cant 


STUDIO! 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Corsa 
i Cross, Pauline pootertataa, Satres Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, le Ward, Geraldine 
Hutcheson, George dy George Gillet, Joha 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Mi arshall, 
O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbus, John 
i H. Stubbs, Edward oley, Albert Wallerstedr, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


1912—Thirteenth Season— 1913 
October 11, ,1912—April 12, 1913 ; 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


CONDUCTOR 
Touring - December 0-14 
Weekes - -February 10-15 
Address all communications at 4 - Business Office, 1314 Pennsylvania 


WLIO TIN views. sac. 


ecognised as the leading Institution for ae P'sying in this 
on where students and teachers receive personal instruction 
from the World Renowned Virtuoso and Professor, Ovide Musin. 
The special SYSTEM which he 
employed with splendid success 
during the eleven years in which 
he held the position of Virtuoso 
Professor at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Liege, comprises all the 
essentials to a perfect technic and 
coutrol of the bow, and greatly 
LESSENS the time ordinarily re- 
quired to master them 

Scientific lessons by correspond- 
ence may be had from Prof 
Musin by Violinists who cannot 
come to him for personal instruction. 

Madame Ovide Mustin (Annie Louise Tanner) will receive a 
limited number of Vocal pupils. Instruction in technic of the voice, 
proper articulation, diction, style and interpretation, in English, 
French, German end Italian 

Addreas: OVIDE MUSIN, 51 West 76th Street, nie: 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contraito, formerly of 
the Conried Grand Opere Cos Mme. Marte Ra id, So- 
rano, Metropolitan Opere Co.; Mme. Bernice de 
opranc, Metropolitan Opere Co.; Henri G. Scott, Basso, 


1425 er ng lew York 





New York 


























Chicege Grand sey Co; Allen C. Binckl ey. — 
ropolitan Opere Co.; Orville Harrold, Tenor, Lo 
mee; Leon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, + 
udolf Berger, tenor, Royal ra, Berlin; Mme Sara 


soprano, Grand Ope tat; Mine Cae and Germany; Kathleen Heward, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin Myer saeneae. Grand Opera, taly; Joseph Baern. 
stein-Regneas, Grand Germany; Bessie Bowman. -Estey, —_ 

tralto; arie Stoddart- oie. rano; Alice Merritt-© 
ano; Laura Combs, soprano; "Wissen Hinkle, soprane; Mi! 4 
tter, ee —~ 2 Jonnions contralto; Louise Barnolt, centralto; 
qhe Young rphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 


STUDIO: 6 EAST Slet STREET. UEW YORE 


Dresden Premiere of 


Darspen, November 16, 1912 
\s according to contract Strauss’ latest opera could not 
be given on any German stage until after the Dresden pre- 
November 14, this fact in itself proves how much 
in our Dresden 


miere, 
value Strauss sets upon a performance 
Royal Opera. 

It also attaches an importance almost, if not quite, equal 
to the first performance at Stuttgart; hence I am sending 
herewith a complete and separate account, detached from 
other Dresden musical news. As all dramatic representa- 
tions are measured necessarily largely by the effect they 
have upon the general public, I will concern myself first 
with the work from this standpoint, and not so much with 
any analysis of the plot or the music, which MusicaL 
Courter readers will by this time have fully learned 
through its correspondents, 

In the first place, though the introduction of a comic 
plot within a tragic one is fully explained and accounted 
for by Hoffmannsthal’s libretto itself, it by no means justi- 
fies the entirely incongruous effect which results from mix- 
ing the silly Zerninetta and her various admirers with the 
noble and lofty Ariadne story. 

Sydney Smith describes the essential element of wit as 
That is, to a large extent, true, but it does 
unless each is supposed or intended 
to defeat the other. If this is what Strauss desires he has 
succeeded. But if he, as some critics declare, intends to 
mock at the public, the joke overreaches itself, for the pub- 


“incongruity.” 
not apply to tragedy, 








NEW RICHARD STRAUSS CARICATURE, 


lic at large is neither convinced nor wholly amused: a 
part remains confused and in doubt; the other part, even 
that part which perceives, or thinks it perceives, Strauss’ 
intentions, is not carried beyond a certain coolness and in- 
difference. The closing scenes of the work are beautiful 
beyond description, and win the day finally for the com- 
poser and the play. 

Yet even so, the enthusiasm at the close was a remark- 
able falling off from what was witnessed at the first per- 
formances of the “Rosenkavalier,” “Elektra,” “Salome,” 
etc., where the curtain rose thirty times at least at the last 
In “Ariadne” it could not have been over ten or 


scene, 
twelve times. One might explain this by showing that 
“Ariadne” does not pretend to be half so imposing a work. 


But this is an explanation that does not quite explain, for 
even a piece in the so-called cameo, or miniature, style 
could be such a product as to captivate an audience com- 
pletely and carry it quite away, to use a common expres- 
sion. 

In “Ariadne” Strauss has at last made a real attempt to 
write for popular praise, to write down to the public who 
cannot understand his complex ultramodern style, that pub- 
lic which likes a “tune.” Therefore “Ariadne” is lyric to 
a degree, full of melody and rich, harmonious accompani- 
ment, and reminds us of his beautiful songs. That part of 
the public which is “bourgeois” he pokes fun at by select- 
ing even melodies that might do for the hurdy-gurdy; any 
air, in fact, that will catch the ear he has turned to his 
purpose, and though it may not at first be recognized in its 
new and elaborate dress, it is nevertheless unmistakably 
there. This bourgeois public likes to be amused—likes the 
operetta and the variété more than any other classic opera; 
so, to please the Jourdains of the audience, Strauss has 
introduced light comedy within a tragedy that is so ter- 


rible and so lofty that this comedy seems a sacrilege. . 


= ~acmananneesernmscaien. Ann 4 — 


“Ariadne auf Naxos.” 


Never mind! This is what the public likes, and this it 
shall have! 

The operatic director comes in, too, for his share of the 
satire in those parts where the play insists upon having 
the composer of “Ariadne” make innumerable cuts, saying 
that in these days “an opera is valued mostly by the num- 
ber of cuts made,” etc. Now we are quite aware that 
Strauss can joke, can be witty, can express the most cutting 
satire in German prose, for we have read several delicious 
bits of such prose in his letters to the press from time to 
time, and do not doubt his ability. But the text which 
Hoffmannsthal has prepared does not show the same tal- 
ent; it is weak and seems to contain, in my humble opin- 
ion, very little inspiration for Strauss’ best efforts—in fact, 
one cannot but express surprise that Hoffmannsthal’s 
libretto, after all that he has done before, should have of- 
fered such very poor material for the great composer of 
“Till Eulenspiegel” and “Don Quixote.” This, it is evi- 
dent, is where the real weakness of the whole scheme 
lies. 1 should like to see the text remodeled or rather en- 
tirely rewritten, for the idea of Strauss and his librettist, 
in itself considered, is a rich and pregnant one—one that, 
in fact, should afford abundant scope for the fancy, for the 
wit and humor of the composer, as well, perhaps, as a 
much needed satire for the public. Wagner had his Beck- 
messer; Strauss may have his Zerbinetta, or his M. Jour- 
dain, but whereas the first mentioned is a monument not 
only to the wit of Wagner, but to his sagacity as well, and 
is one that as a type will remain immortal, yet no discern- 
ing critic would dare to prophesy very long life for the 
latter. 

After having been so severe with the text, it may per- 
haps seem paradoxical that I shall now have so much to 
say in praise of the music. Though there is scarcely a 
measure that can compare with “Till Eulenspiegel’ or 
“Don Quixote,” so far as wit is concerned, nor with the 
best of “Salome” or “Elektra,” in so far as it relates to 
tragedy or real beauty, yet there is a “gewisse Etwas,” as 
Jourdain says, at the last, that is indescribably beautiful 
and convincing in the score of “Ariadne.” I am of the old 
fashioned sort which still clings at least to a remnant of 
the old idea that singers were placed upo nthe stage to 
sing; hence the beautiful lyric outbursts of Strauss, the 
exquisite orchestral accompaniment throughout (especially 
at the close) are delightful and refreshing to my ear. 
There is also something which one met first in “Salome,” 
and that is the element of the mystic, so much in evidence 
at the close of “Ariadne.” While the mysticism is not 
of the deep, convincing, awesome and thrilling sort, which 
bespeaks the classical German and Greek type, yet it is 
there, and so delicate and so finely expressed that Strauss 
might be thought a sort of German Maeterlinck, or, to go 
further back to a purer French source, a German type of 
the imaginative seer of visions and dreamer of dreams, 
Alfred de Musset. 

At all events, wherever that ephemeral, intangible spirit 
of French mysticism may be found, Strauss seems to have 
caught it. This it is, at the close, that with the music 
itself causes us to feel the real artistic thrill when we gaze 
upon the final scene (a triumph of stage setting, with its 
shimmering violet and purple tints and its vines of ivy 
and grape) and listen to the lovely tonal strains as Bac- 
chus clasps the divine Ariadne in his arms and endows 
her not with death, but with immortality. (1 confess I 
should have liked to see some allusion to Danncker’s 
Ariadne, riding the panther, especially on the desert is- 
land. Meanwhile the orchestra seems fairly to epitomize 
all that is best in the immortal lyrics of Strauss’ songs, 
with their inimitable accompaniments. This last scene is 
worth the whole opera, and is an indication and a promise 
of what Strauss might become if he wished. In this 
sense the work does not denote altogether a “retrogres- 
sion,” as nearly all the critics here maintain. 

As to the orchestral parts, one doubts if all of the audi- 
ence seized the pith and point of some of the tonal pic- 
tures—for instance, that of playing the motives of the 
“Rheingold” when the salmon is served for the lovely 
Marquise; or the citation from “Don Quixote,” when the 
mutton is brought on; or the singing of the birds 2s the 
game follows; in fact, I am sure that few were aware of 
any suc’: jokes, not, at least, those perpetrated at the ex- 
pense of the public. 

Said a great artist to me afterward. speaking of the 
constant and abrupt introduction of the lightest comedy 
at the most painful moments of terrible tragedy: “It 
seemed almost as if some blasphemer should constantly 
interrupt the sermon of our good ‘Pfarrer’ with sacri- 
legious exclamations and epithets.” Thari claims that 
Strauss makes a mocking allusion in several citations from 
Wagner in some of the lyrics. This much by way of di- 
gression. 

Something especial should be said of the Dresden per- 
formers. Fraulein Siemes took the rather ungratefu' role 
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of Zerbinetta and the enormously difficult coloratura aria 
in thé last act. Fraulein von der Osten was at the height 
of her powers, otherwise she could not possibly have car- 
ried her role to the success she did in her wonderfully 
fine impersonation of Ariadne. 

It certainly was a decided advantage that such a m+n as 
von Schuch directed, for, with his keen perceptions, he 
brought out clearly all the salient points of the score, 
Vogelstrom was an especially fine Bacchus; the three 
Naiads (impossible creations as to toillettes on a “desert” 
island) were taken by Nast, Tervani and Elsa Catapol. 
Zerbinetta’s four lovers were impersonated by Zador, 
Riidiger, Emold and Enderlein. All the chief “stars” 
were, in fact, called into requisition. In the “Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme” of Moliére, enormous cuts were made, even 
more sweeping than those in Stuttgart, and thus the in- 
evitable fatigue, even tediousness, of a too long duration 
of the opera was somewhat avoided. Even so the com- 
edy, well played though it was, threatened at times to be- 
come boresome, first] because the players could not have 
been wholly convinced, and, secondly, the play is not by 
any means of a German type. The German gives it 
rather heavily; the French lightness is wanting, and it 
takes the French actor to appreciate the happy mean and 
to add to it a touch of real Gallic finesse. Some thought 
the mise en scéne better than that at Stuttgart, though 
anything more impossible than that of the desert island, 
however, is difficult to imagine, at least, until its trans- 
formation at the close, which, as before said, is wonder- 
fully beautiful. The whole plan of the desert island needs 
to be remodeled if it is to present any air of reality or 
probability. Otherwise we seem to be carried back to 
primitive times, indeed, of early stage settings. In the 
“Bourgeois Gentilhomme” the roles of Jourdain and his 
wife, Dorimene, Dorantes, Nicoline, the much to be pitied 
composer (Hoffmannsthal’s insertion), were taken, respec- 
tively, by Adolf Miiller, Salbach, Kérner, Becker, Alice 
Verden and Alexandtr Wierth. Owing to the very high 
price of seats the house, at the premiere, was not quite 
sold out, Since then, at following performances, I hear 
there has been such a demand for seats that many have 
been turned away. 

A word in conclusion. It is worthy of remark that two 
authors Jhave attempted of late to combine the burlesque 
and the comic in abrupt contrast with the tragic and 'ofty 
In each case the result has been that the one has defeated 
the other. The second case is that of Eulenberg’s “Be 
linda,” otherwise a powerful work. Hence one can only 
draw the conclusion that suck a combination has a de- 
structive influence, and one hope that such futile attempts 
may in the future be avoided in the true interests of high 
and legitimate art. E. Porrer-FRrissext. 





MUSIC IN FORT WORTH. 

Fort Wortn, Tex., December to, 1 

During the past few years the Fort Worth public 

been indebted to the Harmony Club for many good things 

in a musical way, and enjoyable, too, was the evening of 

November 18, when Johanna Gadski gave the opening con 

cert of the artists’ series presented by this progressive 
club. She was in excellent voice. 


1912 


has 


nae 
The Harmony Club feels greatly encouraged over this 
auspicious opening of the concert course For several 


years this enthusiastic band of women have been working 
against many difficulties in their determination to give the 
best in music to the people of Fort Worth, and it now 
seems that at last they are to have the proper support and 
appreciation from the public. The next attraction will be 
the famous pianist, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, who will 
play January 15 


During the recent convention of the Texas Teachers’ 
Association in Fort Worth, a complimentary musicale was 
given by the members of the Euterpean and Harmony 
clubs, which proved to be one of the most enjoyable 
features of the convention. The Euterpean Chorus sang 
“Hymn to the Madonna,” with Mrs. Ben Terrell, soloist; 
also the “Butterfly Chase,” by Clough-Leighter. The 
Harmony Club Chorus gave Cadman’s “Cycle of Four In- 
dian Songs,” with Mrs, William Rounds as soloist. Mrs 
R. I. Merrill and James F. Roach gave the “Tower Scene” 
from “Trovatore”; Josef Rosenfeld played a violin con- 
certo; Mrs..R. H. Foster and Mrs. E. P. Croarkin gave 
vocal numbers, and Anita Renick, a talented young pianist, 
played the Rachmaninoff prelude. 

nar 

A Thanksgiving music festival was an innovation in 
Fort Worth, but with two such artists as David Bispham 
and Lillian Nordica it could not fail to be a success, and 
it was gratifying to note that the concerts met with the 
great appreciation due them. Bispham gave the matinee 
and Nordica the night concert tc a capacity house. Ma 
dame Nordica gave a generous and varied program, which 
was greatly lengthened by the many encores demanded by 
an enthusiastic audience. S*e was ably assisted by Ro- 
mayne Simmons at the piano and by the talented violinist, 





William Morse Rummel, who shared the honors of the 
evening with the prima donna. At the matinee David 
Bispham gave a program that pleased as only Bispham 
could please. Such was the instantaneous success of this 
concert that a return engagement was demanded by enthu- 
siastic music patrons, with the result that on Saturday 
night following Bispham sang another and differeit pro- 
gram to another delighted audience. The two programs 
ran the gamut of pathos, humor, dramatic description, 
tragedy—and Bispham was equally at home in all. The 
programs were sung entirely in English, which partly ex- 
plains Bispham’s wonderful hold on his audience, for, after 
all, most of us, if we only admit it, do like to know “what 
it’s all about.” The work of Harry Gilbert as accompanist 
and pianist was highly appreciated. We are indebted for 
these two splendid concerts to Manager Greenwall, of 
Byer’s Opera House, and to Frederic Shipman, the enter- 
prising manager of Nordica and Bispham 
Rae 

At the last monthly musicale of the Harmony Club the 
program was made up of selections from grand opera, 
each number being prefaced by explanatory remarks. An 
audience that taxed the capacity of the hall was enthu 
siastic in praise of the program, which was directed by 
Mrs. T. H. Wear and Marion Zane-Cetti. The following 
numbers were given: Piano, duet, “Rigoletto” (Verdi), 
Miss and Mrs. Prigmore; “Ah, Rendimi” (Rossi), Mrs 
R. Albrecht; “Pilgrims’ Chorus” (“Tannhauser”), Nellie 
Tiller; “O Love, Thy Help” (“Samson and Delilah”) 
Mrs. J. C. Foster; “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” 
(“Samson and Delilah”), Alta Rowan: “Prize Song” 
(“Meistersinger”), Aileen Laurence-Brown; “Dost Thou 
Know that Sweet Land?” (“Mignon”), Mary Johnson; 
“Magic Fire,” “Valkyrie” (Wagner), Anita Renick; “O 
Thou Sublime Sweet Evening Star” (Wagner), Mrs 
William Rounds; “La Boheme” (Puccini), Mrs. W. B 
Tver; aria from “I! Trovatore” (Verdi), Mrs. R. I. Mer- 
rill; “Caprice Espagnol” (Moskowski), Augusta Bates 

Lx L 





MUSICAL LAFAYETTE. 
Laraverre, Ind., Decembe: , 

The first vesper service of the Purdue University year 
was held Sunday afternoon, December 1, at 4 o'clock, in 
Fowler Hall. The service was delightful and was largely 
attended. A special choir selected from the Y. W. C. A 
and the Y. M. C. A.. under the direction of Edward Frank 
rendered several selections A violin solo by Bernard 
Sobel was exceptionally well given 

ner, 

The third number of the Purdue Concert Course will 
be given Monday evening, December 16, at Fowler Hall 
by Horatio Connell, baritone, and the event is looked for 
ward to with much pleasure. 

nner 

One of the most delightful musical events of the sea- 
son was the concert given Saturday evening, November 
270, by Orville Harrold, American tenor, at Fowler Hall 
It was Mr. Harrold’s first appearance here and he 
charmed the audience from the start. His reception was 
most enthusiastic His program was well chosen and 
enabled him to display to advantage the full range of his 
remarkable vocal gifts \ pleasing feature of the pro- 
gram were three solos from “Pagliacci.” which he sang 
in costume, first telling the audience the story of the 
opera and the significance of the three selections which 
he sang in Italian. Mr. Harrold’s accompanist was Agnes 
Monroe, of Muncie. and her work was most satisfactory 

neuer 

The members of the Lafayette Oratorio Society were 
pleasantly entertained Tuesday evening, December 3, at 
“Look-Out Lodge.” by Col. R. P. DeHart. A short re- 
hearsal was held and the remainder of the evening was 
spent in a social time. A feature of the rehearsal to be 
held Tuesday evening, December 10, will be a program by 
several prominent musicians of the city. The society has 
created much interest in musical circles, and is planning 
for a big midwinter festival the last of January 

nner, 

Margaret T. Allen, dramatic reader, and Helen G 
Broeniman, pianist, gave the fourth number of the Artist 
Concert Series, Monday evening, December 2, at the Dry- 
fus Theater. Tennyson’s “Guinevere” was presented with 
musical settings composed by Heniot Levy 

ear, 

Heniot Levy, Polish pianist, will appear Monday eve- 
ning, December 16. at the Dryfus Theater, presenting 
the fifth number of the Artist Concert Series under the 
auspices of the Lafayette Conservatory of Music, Lena 
M. Baer, directress Lena M. Baer 


“Why does Miss Screecher close her eves when she 
sings ?” 

“Perhaps she has a tender heart.” 

“T don't quite understand.” 

“Maybe she can’t bear to see how we suffer.”—Ex- 
change. 











Nearly ninety years ago 
the first Chickering piano 
was made which marked 
the beginning of the 
American type of pianos 
—clear and distinct from 
all others. 

From the first, the 
Chickering won the ad- 
miration of musicians of 
the early part of the last 
century just as the Chicker- 
ing piano of today holds 
steadfast the admiration of 
musicians of our time. 

The Chickering creed 
has been through all the 
intervening years to create 
betterments in piano mak- 
ing wherever possible; 
and, it is the staunch main- 
tenance of those traditions 
which has made the 
Chickering an appealing 
force to aesthetic tastes 
everywhere. 

It has made the Chicker- 
ing distinct — individual — 
idealistic. 

The Chickering tradi- 
tion means much to the 
creative forces in the 
Chickering factory. 

It means that the mem- 
ory is there—the ideals are 
there; and, the purpose is 
there to faithfully uphold 
the Chickering traditions 
in every consistent manner 
possible. 


Sold Everywhere. Write for 
Catalog and full information. 
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Div.—American Piano Co. 
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MUSIC IN SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 





n-KanawnHa, W. Va., December 14, 1912. 


(MARI STON -« 
At the formal opening of Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 
the Kneisel Quartet played two programs for the distin- 
guished guests gathered from all parts of the world. Truly 
we, in the South, are growing musically when a quartet 
program is offered to the guests at the opening of a new 
institution of general culture. 
Ree 
As an indication of the spirit of the work in several of 
our Southern schools I quote from a recent letter of Eric 
Rath, the gifted musician at the head of the music de- 
partment of Hollins College, Hollins, Va. Mr. Rath says: 
“Our plan is to make the courses in music more and more 
in sympathy with the aims and purposes in other depart- 
ments of the college. A big step forward in this direction 
is that credit is given for certain requirements in the study 
(theoretical and practical) of music toward the B.A. de- 
in our music courses the question 
and culture plays a great part, 
permit with only little or no literary 
education, and we work for intelligent understanding and 
appreciation of the artistic, rather than showy results.” 
Mr. Rath is a man of good counsel and the right man 
in the right place. 


gree. In other words, 


of general education we 


no specialization, 


mnRre 
The faculty of Morris Harvey College of Barboursville, 


West Virginia, gave the following program at a recent 
concert given at the college: 
Concerto in E major, op. s9, for piano, Part IV, Allegro 

deciso (with accompaniment of a second piano)..M. Moszkowsk: 


Piano IT, 


Guinevere 


Margaret Leach. 
.A. Tennyson 


Solo part, E. A. Just; 


Reading, Selection from 


Lucile Shannon 


Sonata, op. 21, for violin and piano Peas .N. W. Gade 
Violin, E. A. Tust: piano, Margaret Leach 
Hindu Slumber Song, for soprano .H. Ware 
Sunset shkesbxnaee ee 
Mrs. R. H. Alderman 

Rhapsodie Norvegienne, fer piano. ewe nse cin Sees 

rhe Jugglers, op. 52, No. 4 ...M. Moszkowski 
E. A. Just 

Reading, Selection from The Spanish Student . Longfellow 

Lucile Shannon 

Adoration, for violin ........... ' ; ..eeeF. Borowski 

Hungarian Fantasia, op. 207 (Saenger) Th. Tobani 
E. A. Just 

Night, for soprano ....... i Gieuate sa okeeue eee eee 

Boat Song : seenees whew “4 ; veccccatee WOle 

Mrs. R. H. Alderman 
Violin obbligato, Mr. Just 
Concerto in B flat minor, for piano, Part TV, Allegro Molto, 
with accompaniment of a second pianc aS Pee: L. Conrath 
Solo part, E. A. Just; Piano IT, Margaret Leach 

ner 

Chicora College School of Music at Greenville, South 


Carolina, one of the younger schools in that section, is 
rapidly developing on the broadest lines. This year the 
school enrolls one hundred and ninety music students of 
which number sixty are voice pupils. This school has the 
unique feature of compulsory theoretical courses. All pu- 
whether candidates for graduation or not, are re- 
quired to enter on these courses which consist of classes 
attd lectures on harmony, theory, history of music, counter- 
point and orchestration. Therefore, this semester’s en- 
rollment in the subjects is near two hundred, 
a factor of musical culture probably not duplicated in any 
other school of the South. Heinrich Hauer Bellamann, a 
pupil of Charles M. Widor and Isidor Philipp of Paris, is 
dean of the school. He is also an enthusiastic follower 
of the educational ideas of Vincent d'Indy of the Schola 
Cantorum at Paris. Many of the remarkable compositions 
emanating from the Schola Cantorum have had their first 
American hearing at this Southern school. 
nner 

The Conservatory of Music of Sullins College, Bristol, 
Va., is under the efficient direction of Louis Alberti. As- 
sociated with Mr. Alberti are Carl Bodell, Albert G. Vre- 
denburg, Mrs. Alberti, Christine Iseman, Corinne Brown, 
Leslie Lacy. Last year the entollment of music students 
two hundred. The classes in gen- 
eral musical knowledge are obligatory on all students of 
the college. 


pils, 


representing 


in Sullins was nearly 


neuer 
At Williamsburg College, Williamsburg, Ky., there is a 
growing department of music in charge of Jennie W 
Garnett and Maude Ellison. These musicians report good 
material to work on and a yearly increase in the enroll- 
of music students 
RRR 
The first concert of the New Huntington Choral Asso- 
ciation of Huntington, W. Va.. given December 5, was a 
distinct success. Reports proclaim the director, Alfred 
Wiley (a new comer in Huntington), a man of rare musi- 
cianship. The chief work of the evening was the “Swan 
and the Skylark,” by Goring Thomas. Benjamin E. Berry, 


ment 





+ Introductory remarks..... . 


tenor, of Boston, won a decided success as the soloist and 
local soloists were also heartily applauded. 
Rarer 

The Charleston Choral Society gave a successful per- 
formance of Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” under the direction 
of Prof. J. Henry Francis. 

nner, 

Forty thousand dollars has recently been donated for a 
building for the music department of Caldwell College 
for girls at Danville, Ky. For three years the college has 
been supporting an artist series of concerts, and among 
the artists have been Schumann-Heink, Mischa Elman and 
Josef Lhevinne. The seat sale for the coming year is 
most encouraging, the artists appearing are Alice Nielsen, 
Kocian, Beddoe and Ganz. Caldwell College is enterpris- 
ing. 

a nRe 

S. T. Schroetter, who for seven years has been director 
of music at Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va., gave 
a recital at the college on Saturday, November 30. A 
large audience applauded the artist, and the recital was 
most successful. Mr. Schroetter is a pupil of the late 
Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, and of Conrad Ansorge. 

= nue 

The first concert of the season under the auspices of 
West Virginia University School of Music at Morgantown, 
W. Va., was given at the Swisher Theater, December 5, 
by theMason Quartet. The first Choral Society concert 
was given December 10, under the direction of Louis 
Black, head of the faculty. Other concerts in this series 
are a joint recital by Lucy Marsh and Evan Williams, 
February 4, and a song recital by Alessandro Bonci 
March 28. 

RRR 

Reinald Werrenrath has been engaged for two concerts 
of the course of five to be given this season by the Kana- 
wha Musical Society of this city. The Mason eQuartet 
will give two concerts of this series. 

RnRe 

West Virginia Wesleyan College of Buckhannon enjoyed 
some fine music December 5, on the occasion of the con- 
ferring of the degree of Doctor of Literature on Col. Wm. 
Seymour Edwards, the distinguished author of some de- 
lightful books on travel and the author of the Hymn of 
the West Virginians which work seems on the way to 
adoption as the official State song. Colonel Edwards is the 
Bull Moose candidate for the United States Senate to 
succeed Senator Clarence A. Watson. The program of 
the ceremonies was under the direction of Hugh J. El- 
dridge, the director of music at Wesleyan College. 

Wma. S. Mason. 





Mrs. Virgil's Pupils Play. 


For many years the results attained by pupils of the 
Virgil Piano Conservatory, of New York, have interested 
the music-loving public. Pupil after pupil has accom- 
plished remarkable work in a comparatively short period 
of study, and at the same time acquired the ability to 
show progress through public recitals. 

A recital of unusual interest was given on the evening 
of December 16 in the recital hall of the school. The 
players were three little girls—Lucille Oliver, Emma Lipp 
and Marion Blair. They played a fine program remark- 
ably well, revealing a command of the keyboard seldom 
attained by any players except artists. In style, expres- 
sion and quality of tone their performance was most sat- 
isfactory. 

The entire program, which follows, was given from 
memory. 
iba winisduonsatas wey Mrs. A. M. Virgil 


Chaconne Sescebabovebonees es .. Handel 
Magic Fire Scene aren om w alkire) Wa agner-Brassin 
Lucille Oliver. 

FeRAM ss cas idcnscdesthccséccceepsssedbudvactencsecend MacDowell 
Shadow Dance one ae. Say MacDowell 
Emma Lipp. 

Raesiiontiods GF TOG. vi ccvesotnancsvercsossdesocsecewecees S. B. Mills 


Marion Blair. 

Technical illustrations from the Virgil Method: Chromatic scale, 
rate of velocity 608 notes per minute; rotation arpeggios, rate 
of velocity 704 notes per minute; bravura arpeggios, rate of 
velocity 1,008 notes per minute; interlocking chords, rate of 
velocity 400 chords per minute; velocity scale, 1,152 notes per 


minute. 
Lucille Oliver and Marion Blair. 
Spring Som@ ....ccsccscvccccces Socesdccccccess Sec ccdccecocoes : 
Vedas Ge Qeemthee sins ci ccssccdusredsencedeccsecsasevetseseces Liebling 
Emma Lipp. 

Ki TER GBs vias nna sc nevecdsciwnivsiadevinisedsss inencens - Bendel 
OEE CAND ieee ckvdsscedsdieds 606t bs dednecsiace Mendelssohn 
Marion Blair. 

Sextet from Lucia (for left hand alone) ................05 Leschetizky 
ey TONG ss nse sp whcgienttabieveccinvaeasacssescavieanes Chopin 
DED. ces nndeng p00 6 gn nn tednebedes wins <b ids seesuoddous ++». Liszt 


Lucille Oliver. 
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ICILIO CALLEJA. 








Tenor of Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company. 
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Icilio Calleja, the tenor, was born at Corfu, of Egyptian 
parents. He is a licensie en droit, which means that he 
is a lawyer, having been appointed to the bar in Paris. 

Calleja began to practice law in Alexandria, Egypt, 
where he discovered that he possessed a remarkable 
voice and proceeded to develop it. Though only twenty- 
seven years of age, he already has achieved marked suc- 
cess on the Continent, and this season, as one of the lead- 
ing tenors of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, 
he has appeared as Radames in “Aida,” Canio in “Pag- 


liacci,” and will make his final bow to the Chicago public 
December 23, a3 Gennaro in “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna.” 


Mr. Calleja informs the Chicago office of THe MusicaL 
Courter that he is coming back next year for the entire 
season, and his return will undoubtedly be as joyously re 
ceived as his departure is regretted 

The musical editors of Chicago have paid their tributes 
to this artist as follows: 
the Radames of 





Mr. Calleja, was, for the purpose of this 


review, heard for the most part in the scene before the gate of 
Thebes. There he sang better than we have heard him sing before 
and—his voice being of exceeding power—he was able even to 
dominate the tremendous fi 1 of tone let se by Mr. Campanini’s 
cohorts of brass.—Record Herald, December 11, 1912. 

Icilio Calleja, as Radames, so gave a favorable account of his 
powers.—Examiner, December 11, 191 

Mr. Calleja’s Radames would be sufficient theme for a fairly 
elaborate sermon. But it was the peculiarly Latin interpretation of 
the “Nile scene” which stirred the loquacious in their speect For 


though we have had more perfect ensembles from a vocal viewpoint 


we rarely hear so complete amalgamation of all the elements that 


go into the hopper of Italian opera. 


Mr. Calleja, whose first impressions of American taste were not 


a keen pleasure to his reading eye, is obviously bent on supplanting 


Caruso and all his brethren as the idol niched among high B flats 





Mr. Calleja either gains in poise, in lung and in favor with each 
appearance, or we are becoming accustor to his idiosyncrasies 
Assuredly here is a big, natur ‘ € Tust assuredly it is not 


Jenny Dufau in Chicago and Philadelphia. 
Jenny Dufau, soprano of the Chicago-Philadelphia Op 
era Company, has to her credit the following press tributes 
paid her operatic successes both in Chicago and Philadel 


phia during the present season: 


Furthermore, that ensemble was strengthened with Jenny Dufau, 
who repeated her brilliant coloratura singing of the role of the 
fairy.—Chicago Examiner, December 1, 1912. 

Jenny Dufau gave best account of her talents yet heard in 
the singing of the florid music of the fairy Tone and technic com 


bined to give the scene in the forest—a beautiful example of the 





opera’s staging, by the way—a chart i acy and daintiness most 
gratifying.—Chicago Inter Ocear December 1, 1912 
Jenny Dufau visually and vocally was delightful as Gilda, having 


the timidity of modest beauty and the vocal quality required by 


this part, impressing more brilliantly than on any previous occasion 
and the audience approved her most appreciatively.—Chicago Daily 
News, December 10, 1912, 

Miss Dufau, on the other nd, made an e« 1 iccess with music 
f an entirely different sort. that of an id Ital ian florid style, in 
the immensely difficult aria from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville 
The well known “Una voce ¢ fa” is so popular with experts of 


g extraordinary in its rendition 
ch ¢ Miss Dufau 


been heard , 


oloratura that we demand 
Such flexibility and s 


song has rare! 


displayed in this 


1. besides its clegance of style. 


ts technical features were remarkably effected The many inter 
polated cadenzas were given with great ease and the voice was 
true and clear throughout the number Tt was a fine exhibition of 


vocal agility.—Chicago Examiner, December 9, 1012 


owed Mr. Crabbe with an as 


Tenny Dufau foll shing exhibition 
f vocal agility in the aria, “Una ce poco fa,” from Rossini's 
“Rarber of Seville,” which neglected opera, it is to be hoped, wil 
find a place in the season’s repertor for it would afford other 
popular members of the mpany genia pportunity and would 
bring Miss Dufau into the prominence her gifts warrant.—Chicago 


Tribune, December 9, 1912 


Miss Dufau made an appealing G 
simplicity of action, 


Ida with her girlish figure and 
singing excellently and giving so much pleasure 
to the audience that it wished her to repeat her aria. It also tried 
bard for a repetition of the “quartet,” but Mr. Car nini evidently 
felt that only the finale of the third act should be so honored 

Mr. Campanini conducted with fine sympathy for the purpose of 
the artists and the complete control which makes his every per- 


formance a delight. It was an “occasion.”—Chicago Evening Post, 


December 10, 1912. 

Jenny Dufau, whose light, but sweet and well trained coloratura 
voice was heard with much pleasur n “Ah fors e lui.” and othe 
familiar numbers of this typical prima donna role, gave visual 


She was pretty, as she should be, slim 


credence to the character. 
1 ~Philadelphia North 


and elegant, as befits the Camille of 
American, November 17, 1912 


opera 





The part of Violetta, the Camille of Dumss in operatic form, was 
taken for the first time <n this 


city by Jenny Dufau, who accom- 


under most kindly despotisn We who admire lyric tenors are 
compassionate, saying* “Ten years, and regrets!" But those who 
ave studied the genus opera tenor say to themselves: “Twenty 
years, and the talking machine records!” Yet Mr. Calleja scores 


is points with the audience. He has the feeling for big, theatric 
and the organ—with the necessary 
em. Wherefore his Radames gained as 


formance.—Inter Ocean, December 11, 1912. 


maxes, endurance—to achieve 


it continued in this per 


High C Icilio Calleja intensified impressions of his rather 
robust power as Radames, singing than he did before and 
loosing a volume of sound in the tour de force that hit and held 
the high notes clear above the tumbling tides of sound evoked by 
the trident of Campannini. Compared the academic achieve- 
ments of some of his comrades in the cast, his work might not be 
and it 
inspired much 


previous 


better 
with 
classed as scholarly, but he has the sense for the theatric, 


lifted the habitants of the gal! 
warming of palms. His singing of “Celeste 


eries to their feet and 
Aida” 


was more or less 





ndifferent and colorless, but as he warmed to the work in the dra 
matic phases he made his larger impress assive and er 
us.—Daily News 
Calleja, as Radames, als made a most favorable impres 
American, 
—— 
Mr. Calleja is a tenor of altogether unusual promise, young, with 


neven spots, apt to let himself get a bit out of hand at times wit! 


e exuberance of youth, but an undoubted tenor, with the range 


and volume. He improved al! through the evening, 
rd and fourth acts with greater steadiness than at any time we 
ave heard him before, being ready 
us high phrases each time that 


lemanded of the singers in these 


singing in the 


with one more of those tremer 
lied for it. The 


is something more 


! Verdi ca range 


peras taxing 


than those have any conception of who have act had some practical 


experience in singing, but in these days enough people “sing a little” 
for them to appreciate the difficulties better than they appear to 
However, Mr. Calleja was in need of no sympathetic assistance from 


the audience, being evidently quite capable of looking after himself, 


and if he develops according to the promise he gives he ight t 
launched on a brilliant 


be safely career Evenis 


Mr. Calleja confirmed previous impressions of his art in his ex 
ellent study of the part of Radames But the is big 
and brilliant and should develop into a splendid organ with further 
schooling.—Tribune, December (Advertisement.) 
plished it in a noteworthy fashion. Her singing of the famous aria 
n the first act was admirable.—Philadelphia Times, November 17 
1912. 

Jenny Dufau was the Filina of the occasion and one could not 
reasonably wish for a better. Her flexible and brilliant voice, so 














Photo by Matzene, Chicago 
JENNY DUFAU 
re, so fresh, so true, is excellently well adapted to Filina’s bravura 
ssic and the hearty applause which her rendering of the “Je suis 
Titania,” ete., elicited was well deserved.—Philadelphia Inquirer, 
November 19, 1912. (Advertisement.) 





Ellis Clark Hammann’s Recent Appearances. 

Ellis Clark Hammann, the well known Philadelphia 
pianist, accompanied Thaddeus Rich, viol Her 
man Sandby, cellist, at a recent musicale given at Camp 
Hill, Pa. in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Stokowski 
On December 14 Mr. Hamman accompanied the Orpheus 
Club, Edith Chapman Gould being the soloist. Mr. Ham- 
man was one of the soloists at the Calvary Church Choral 
Society concert in Philadelphia December 19 


inist, and 
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LOUISVILLE MUSICAL EVENTS. 

Lovisyitie, Ky., December 13, 

The principal musical event of the present week was at 
the concert given at the Masonic Theater, on Thursday 
night, by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Ernest Kunwald, with Hans Richard as piano soloist. The 
solo number was Chopin’s E minor concerto, in which Mr. 
Richard acquitted himself after a manner eminently pleas- 
ing to his audience, many recalls testifying to its appre- 
ciation. The orchestra works were the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” overture, “Tannhauser” overture and 
Brahms’ C minor symphony. Naturally the latter was the 
supreme attraction of the program, and to say that Mr. 
Kunwald gave a forcible and dramatic reading of this mas- 
terpiece is but mildly to state the fact. He is a conductor 
f strong and dominating personality and leads his men 
Oscar Hatch 
to 


1gi2. 


as a general spurs his soldiers to victory. 


Hawley, manager of the orchestra, accompanied it 


Louisville. 

Rene 

The third concert of the Louisville Quintet Club was 

given at the Woman’s Club, on Tuesday night, with a large 
vudience in attendance. The program was unusually in- 
teresting, and revealed the members of the Club at their 
The numbers given were Beethoven's String 
Quartet, op. 50, No. 3; Eduard Schutt's piano trio, known 
as the“Walzer-Maerchen,” and the Brahms F minor piano 
quintet. Mrs. J. E. Whitney was never heard to better 
advantage than in the piano numbers, and again proved her 
right to the title of “Star of the Quintet Club.” 

nRre 


Wednesday night the Liederkranz Society gave a most 
enjoyable concert at its hall, under the direction of An- 
tony Molergraft, who not only has been extremely suc- 
cessful as leader of this society, but has won an enviable 
reputation as conductor of the Musical Club and the Cath- 
the latter being the largest chorus in 


very best. 


olic Choral Union, 
the city. 
eRe 

Tuesday night the Choral Club met in Baldwin’s Hall 
and began rehearsals, with Clement Stapleford conducting 
The first concert of this organization is to be sacred in 
character and will take place at one of the churches early 
in the new year. Mr. Stapleford has also organized a large 
chorus choir at the First Christian Church 

RnRe 

Teachers’ Association met at the 
Bourgard to outline the programs for the 
year, the selections being: December, “Impres- 
of Russian and Scandinavian Clement 
Stapleford, leader; January, “History Clef, and 
Ecclesiastical Music,” Mrs. Harig, leader; “Pro- 
gram Meeting, Works of American Composers”; March, 
“Sunday School Music,” Caroline Bourgard leading; April, 
“Rhythm: Its Influence the Emotions,” Katharine 
Whipple Dobbs leading. The May meeting has not yet 
been assigned, and the June assembly is always a social 
affair. 


Music residence 


rhe 
of Caroline 
coming 
Music,” 
of the 
February, 


sions 


on 





MUSIC IN COLUMBUS. 
Cotumsus, Ohio, 
Marie Hertenstein, one of Columbus’ 
will be heard (for the first time since her return 
from a stay of seven years in Vienna and Berlin) 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald conductor. The concert will take place January 
8. in Memorial Hall, the concerto to be the Saint-Saéns G 
Miss Hertenstein’s last three years’ study has been 
with Arthur Schnabel, of Boston; the former years in Vi 
enna with the Leschetizky School of Piano Playing. Miss 
Hertenstein played for Dr. Kunwald in Cincinnati a few 
days ago, receiving from the conductor warm praise for 
real artistic work. 


December 11, 1912 
most brilliant pi 


anists, 


minor. 


nRr 

Che Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski con- 
ductor, attracted a large audience to Memorial Hall, Mon- 
day evening, this concert being the noted orchestra’s first 
appearance in Columbus. Mr. Stokowsky was warmly 
greeted, having many sincere admirers here, and the or 
chestra was pronounced one of the very few of the first 
rank in America. The symphony was Beethoven's fifth, the 
other orchestra numbers being Bizet’s “Suite Arlesienne,” 
No. 1, and the Wagner “Rienzi” overture. Florence Hinkle 
made a fine impression, singing Agatha’s aria from “Frei- 
schiitz” (Weber) and “Depuis le jour,” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise.” For an extra, Miss Hinkle contributed “Chére 
Nuit,” by Bachelet. 

RRR 

Gaston Dethier, the New York organist, formerly of 
Liége, Belgium; Melville Clarke, with his Irish and modern 
harps, and Margaret Berry Miller, a coloratura soprano, 
pupil of Oscar Saenger, of New York, were the artists 
Tuesday evening for the Women’s Music Club monthly 
artist concert. The great organ in Memorial Hali sustained 
a series of surprises under the master hand of this eminent 


artist, revealing beauties not hitherto heard from this fine 
instrument. Mr. Dethier was not only a delight to the 
organists, who occupied the front row of seats near the 
console, but to the laymen as well, the audience numbering 
about 3,000. Mr. Dethier’s compositions were also much 
enjoyed, a composer in his own works having distinct in- 
terest for the musician, when he is so magnificent a per- 
former as Gaston Dethier. Mr. Clarke, in an interesting 
prelude of remarks, gave a short history of the origin of 
the harp, played several exquisite old airs of Thomas 
Moore on the small Irish harp, several Welsh tunes which 
delighted the Welsh contingent in the audience as well as 
every one else, and added to his program an elaborate duet 
on “Men of Harlech” (the national Welsh song) with 
variations, Maude Clarke playing the small harp. Miss 
Clarke just happened to be in the city en route to New 
York and consented at the last moment to add this harp 
duet novelty. Mr. Clarke won much admiration not only 
for his artistic playing, but for an attractive personality 
and desire to please and edify which was appreciated by the 
audience. Miss Clarke is also a most artistic performer. 
“Believe Me, if All These Endearing Young Charms,” 
“Wearing of the Green,” “Robin Adair” and many other 
favorite airs were among the bouquet of beauties. The 
more elaborate compositions for the harp were appreciated 
for their skill and artistry, but not more enjoyed than those 
familiar melodies. Margaret Berry Miller revealed a 
smooth, sweet voice of wide range, exceedingly flexib'e and 
well trained. Like the majority of colorature sopranos, the 
organ is light and frequently as feathery as zephyr, yet 
carrying clearly to every corner of the house. In the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakme” her staccato skips were clean and 
snappy, her runs a veritable string of pearls. In sustained 
tone of liquid beauty, the “Chere Nuit” of Bachelet gave 
opportunity. This song was also delightfully sung. Mrs 
Miller is certain to be much heard in America, since she is 
still in her early twenties, and her entire musical life before 
her. Hazel Swann provided unusually fine accompani- 
ments, so splendid, indeed, that the artist was delighted 
with her playing. 
Rue 

Melville Clarke gave a lecture recital at the Wallace Con- 
servatory Tuesday afternoon, December 10, using two small 
Irish harps for illustrative numbers. His remarks and 
playing, which were to consume but one hour, were length 
ened into nearly two, because he gave to the students the 
privilege of asking questions. Great interest was awakened 
in the Irish harp, which seems to be much more easily mas- 
tered than the modern instrument, and the volume of its 
tone is wonderfully large for its size. Mr. Clarke is a 
charming speaker and complete master of the harp, ancient 
and modern. ‘ 

nzReR 

Grace Hamilton Morrey, pianist, will play for the Wo- 
men’s Music Club matinee next Tuesday at 3 o’clock. The 
recital is eagerly anticipated, as it is the first entire pro- 
gram Mrs. Morrey has presented to the music club since 
her return from Berlin. Etta May SmitH 





The Westwood Musical Club. 

The first private concert of the fourth season by the 
Westwood (N. J.) Musical Club was given Friday even- 
ing, December 6, at Odd Fellows’ Hall. The conductor. 
George Carré, had prepared an interesting program of 
miscellaneous numbers which was enjoyed by a large and 
appreciative audience. Edward Hearn was the accompan- 
ist. The club showed proficiency and great improvement, 
reflecting credit upon its capable director, and is rapidly 
becoming known as a musical body that can dispense 
choral compositions in a thoroughly artistic manner illu- 
minated by an enthusiasm that speaks well for its future. 
Much of the success of the club is due to the energetic 
efforts of the officers and executime committee, as well 
as of the active and associate members. 

The program was as follows: 


Baden onc .00d9un0esissenncatenasscsevccsesstekendensewasss Lacome 
(Arranged by Dr. S. Austin Pierce.) 
Sarees ccccoveesdecocgnscacbevecsesaccésecunsavedsescevecesses Schubert 
(Arranged by Max Vogrich.) 
Seng of the Vibinigirscsccssseccsccvcscscsscvtcceccsccsecceesse Fanning 
For soprano—Aria, One Fine Day (from Madame Butterfly)... Puccini 
What the Chrissy Gams cccccssvccccccvcccscensesesocecs +++» Griswold 
To Me Thee Act @ PeeWGPresecccvecicccsccscctacscccccess Rubinstein 
(Arranged by Arthur Claassen.) 
For soprano, Come With Me in the Summer Night, 
Van der Stucken 
A, IG wins ccncccccesendnscstéccenss vovctebveredeckcapsvaseseobes Grieg 
Teh. Ck. WOE Bb Deis 6.6 c505o6co vice ey crcessssconsbpuecion Spross 
A Dy egend coreccceessocsseeeccerss .. Tschaikow sky 
LargO Wars ccsvcacvecntivesecens pereesers -- Handel 
(Arranged for the Westwood Musica! Club by Clarence Dickinson.) 
The Bechen PRN. ccncsccdessccecscccsass cincseescscesccsvecce Pontet 
Where Are You Going To, My Pretty Maid?............... Caldicott 
For soprano— 
ee SOE OE PUMID c ccaeicauascsns Sekai svesdvest pane Puecini 
For Lo, I Hear a Lover's Flute..... ..Cadman 
Bete BO cnadesbicccrceiscccigvcecs. .. A. Wiel 
i ern ree ..Fanning 
In Absence ...... webbed . «se Buck 
March of the Guard... iieebesear ‘a Sirus} Uudcion nie eh ceils pace 
Infammetus, from Stabat Mater SN ERP pidighucindknaesenisin Rossini 
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hecember 


Stokowski, co 


LPH 


Che Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 


ductor, gave its tenth pair of concerts in the Academy ot 


Music, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, December 
20 and 21. Soloist, Mischa Elman, violinist 
The following was the program 


Symphony in C ma Franz Schube 


Concerto for violin at st | 61 


Camille Saint-Saé 
Mischa } 

nati of Faus Hee Ber 
This greatest of Schubert works was played as never 
before here by the orchestra. Mr. Stokowski’s magnetic 
beat and multiplicity of interpretative nuances are new 
revelations at every performance. He and his men have 
put Philadelphia under complete musical subjection 
Mischa Elman is a violin marvel. He leaves absolutely 
nothing for the listener to wish for but another appear 
ance; and for the critic and press the most extravagant 
praise seems simple. Of course, he was encored, and ger 

erously responded 
nne 


rhe women's committee of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


gave a reception on Wednesday afternoon at the Acorn 


Club, in honor of Leop« Stokowski and Mrs. Stokowsk 


rhere was a large and representative number of musica 
interests and social leaders present, and the affair was 
delightful in the cordial spirit manifest in every particular 
Mrs. Charles H. Henry was chairman of the committee in 


charge, and was assisted by Mrs. Harold E. Yarnell, Mrs 
William W. Arnett, Mrs Charlemagne Tower, Mrs. Simon 
| Fleisher, Mrs. Francis Howard Williams, Mrs. I How 
rd Weatherly and Mrs. J. Claude Bedford 
ner, 
Che Mendelssohn Club, under Dr. Gilchrist, gave its first 


ubscription concert of this season in Horticultural Hal 


Thursday evening, Decembh« ), with the folowing pr 
gram: 
fhe S s Song I H 
Spring ... John E. West 
Aria, O Don Fatale, fr ( ‘ Verdi 
| t Spe 
John E. West 
Edward Elgar 
C. V. Stanfor 
h Edward Germar 
Sleeping .... Edward German 
Kitty of Colerais C. H. Liey 
Sol 
Wherefore Frank La ae 
Rutterfly’s } Landon Ror 
Ecstasy Walter Rumm« 
€ 
© Litt Town of M. Prac 
I Slee f Ch ! I \ ste Gevaer 
I t Us a ( t | G ( s Se 
I tury ¢ 
» 4 Redeem Mankind j E. We 


Janet Spencer was the soloist. Her sincerity of pur 
pose and fine stage presence, coupled with a big voice of 
arrying quality, combined to make her appearance most 
impressive. She sang the aria “O Don Fatale” from Ver 

«¢ “Pon Carlos Pierne Le Moulin” and Saint-Saéns’ 
sh ballads: Mis 


Spencer generously granted an encore after her third group 


‘La Brise” with several modern Engli 
g 





f songs. The associated singers under the direction of Dr 
Gilchrist reflected the greatest credit and demonstrated th« 
result of long, careful training All the numbers by the 
chorus were interesting, but among the most interesting 
were the three carols, and “O Come, Redeemer of Man 
kind.” In this last work the chorus did exceptionally fin 
singing. Bernice Lewis accompanied Miss Spencer, an: 
H. Alexander Matthews, a well known composer, accom 
panied the chorus 


RRR, 


The Harvard Ciub of Philadelphia, which is headed by 
Charlemagne Tower, has announced a concert by the mu 
sical clubs of the University, in Witherspoon Hall, Mon 
lay evening, December 23. It will be the first appearance 
of this famous undergraduate organization in this cit 
ind, of course, it will be a great social event, with enter 
tainments 

zene 

The pupils of the Hahn Conservatory of Music will giv 
an informal concert free to the public this morning in th 
auditorium of the conservatory. The first Sunday even 
ing concert, which was given December 15, was well at 
tended 

RRR 


The Fellowship Club of Philadelphia, now in its thir 
teenth season, will give the first of its series of concerts 
in the Academy of Music, on Tuesday evening, January 7 


The club is composed of male voices, sixty strong, and 


| \(f PHILADELPHIA i / 


devotes itself to the production of the best choral music 


under the direction of William B. Kessler. The club wil! 
be assisted by Madame Curtis Colwell, soprano, of Nev 


York, pupil of Lesley Martin, who will act as Ik 
accompanist, and Robert Armbruster, the boy pianist, wh 
has already been heard with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Among other numbers, the club will give Pestalozzi’s 
Ciribiribin,” Kern’s “Hermit’s Night Song” and Oth 
graven's “The Rhenish Huntsman.” The Fellowship Club 
winder Mr. Kessler’s able direction, has made itself famous 
for the finish and distinction of its part singing and the 
attention it pays to the varying nuances of vocal expres 
sior 


rhe private concert of the Manuscript Society of Phila 
delphia, on Wednesday evening, offered the following pro 





wram: 

s i 4 

A Memory Maurice Wey! 
Expectatior Maurice Wey 
Impatience Maurice Wey 

\ s Clune © : 

us 

Lamer Clarence K. Bawa 
To Y ( ence K. Bawde 
larkne ( K. Baw 

M I iH M w cle 
( a ‘ 
Philip H. Ge 
\ c I \I ( 
8 i u \ I’ H. « 
atina for pia Philip H. Goey 
ir. Goey 
Italic Cor tin v Sternberg 
i Ls pr ; ‘ 

In the M tains Constantin von Sternberg 
ve n Sternberg 
Nape ana Constant von Sternberg 

M Von Ste erg, M Van de ie 1, M I 

mn Rr 


Henry Such, who is making su 


a favorable impres 
sion as a violinist this season, played at the Bethlehem 


Presbyterian Church last Sunday evening, November 15 
He played the romance in G, by Beethoven; andante fro 


m aise 


a sonata by Mozart, and berceuse by Ahae vi 


Che Philadelphia Musical Academy gave a concert in tl 
all of the Academy on Monday evening, December 16 
\n interesting and varied program was presented and 


' 
} 


each one demonstrated the excellent work done in the 


school 

nene 

The Settlement Music School gave concert ts as 

embly room on Sunday December 1s The publi s 
lially invited to these affairs and the delight manifested 
y the pupils at being heard ought to insure and promot 
great public interest 

RRR 


The Matinee Musical Club gave a concert Tuesday af 
ternoon in its clubroom, at The Roosevelt, the program 
being devoted to Christmas carols and folksongs. A dis 
tinctive feature of the program was four Scandinavian 
folksongs by Herman Sandby, the cellist of the Philadel 
phia Orchestra, played by Mrs. M. B. Mount. Mr. Sandby 
was present and an informal reception was held between 
4 and § o'clock. The dispensing of encores n advance 
n the club’s affairs and gives the needed opportunity for 
social intercourse which such an organization instinctively 


p ssesses 


nner 
rhe Aldrich School of Vocal Art, 1710 Chestnut street 
gave pleasing recital by two of its pupils, Maude | 
Spangler, contralto, and Eric A. Musgrave, tenor, on Sat 


rday afternoon, December 14 


Jennte LAMSON 





More Genee Appearances in New York. 


\deline Genee, the wonderful Danish dancer, has had 
three appearances in Greater New York within a fortnight 
two at the Metropolitan Opera House, Manhattan, and one 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Today (Christmas) 
Mile. Genee and members of her company will produce the 
first act of “Coppelia” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
supplementing the performance of “Haensel and Gretel.” 

R. E. Johnston, manager of Gens unmnounces three 
more New York appearances for the dancer and her com- 
pany at the Park Theater on the afternoons of December 
26, 27 and 30. Owing to the success of “La Danse,” in 
terpreted at the second Metropolitan Opera House appear 
ance, these additional dates were arranged 











Gteinway 








The one name 
that instantly 
occurs when 
the question 
of a piano is 
discussed. 
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Merry Curistmas! 
a 
Every issue of THe Musicat Courter is a spe- 
cial issue. 





pret ee  * 


Is there such a thing as a German claque at the 


Metropolitan ? 
oautniniipehiame 


Titta Rurro has been re-engaged for forty-five 
appearances with the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 


pany next season. 
—_—_@—_—_ 


MEYeRPEER will arrive in town next Friday. His 
“Huguenots” is to be done at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on that evening. 

—~4 

A REALLY significant musical discovery was made 
by the New York Sun last Sunday, to the effect 
that Johann Sebastian Bach is a great composer. 
Now the world knows the truth at last. 

——— 

Wuen Mayor Gaynor talks of correcting vice in 
New York, let him begin with the malefactors who 
leave the Opera in the middle of the last act and 
in the process of clambering ruthlessly over those 
who remain, sweep coats and other impedimenta 
into their faces. 





Qe 
Arrer the initial performance of Strauss’ 
“Ariadne auf Naxos,” at Cologne, considerable 
hissing was heard. The critic of the Cologne Ga- 
zette says: “There was more opposition manifested 
than usually happens at mediocre or commonplace 
first performances.” 
ek lee 
Iv has been reported to this office that Toe Mu- 
sicAL Courter is not on file at the Cliff Dwellers’ 
Club, in Chicago. Nearly every musician who is 
a member of the Cliff Dwellers subscribes to THe 
Musicat Courter and reads it carefully at home, 
therefore Tue Mustcat Courter does not need to 
be on file at the club. 
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Castes from Berlin as THe Musicat Courter 
is going to press report the chief three musical 
events of last week in the Kaiser’s capital as the 
performance of Reznicek’s symphonic poem, 
“Schlehmil,” a concert by the Beecham Orchestra 
of London, and a Bliithner Orchestra concert led 
by Theodore Spiering. 

a 
“Salome,” with Tarquina Tarquini in 
was performed December 12, at 
Seattle, Wash., by the Lambardi Pacific Coast 
Grand Opera Company. The same organization 
gave “Conchita” six times this winter at San Fran- 
cisco and three times at Los Angeles. That work 
is to be one of the novelties of the Chicago Opera 
and Andreas Dippel has engaged Tarquini for three 
weeks to do the role of Conchita. 
a 

YsaYe is to be the soloist at the Metropolitan 
Opera House Concert next Sunday evening, De- 
cember 29. This will be the great Belgian’s sec- 
ond appearance at these concerts within a few 
weeks. Verily, the musical public has an unsatiated 
hunger for hearing violinists this year. When 
Ysaye played there at the previous concert hun- 
dreds were unable to get near the box-office and it 
required extra police to control the crowds. 

cnnmctnielbmanatinl 

In the official report of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, to be found on another page of 
this issue of Tae Musicat Courter, there is men- 
tion of an address to the members of the Amateur 
Musical Club of Chicago by George P. Upton, the 
writer and critic, who said, among other things: 
“Theodore Thomas, on account of his increasing 
deafness, had chosen Frederick Stock as his suc- 
cessor,” etc. This is the first intimation the musical 
world ever has had that Theodore Thomas’ hear- 


Srrauss’s 
the title role, 





ing was defective while he led the Chicago Orches- 
tra, but it must be assumed that Mr. Upton makes 
his statement upon good evidence. 

ae 

“In the cabarets of this town,” says a promi- 
nent vocal teacher, “are some voices that ought to 
be heard at the Metropolitan Opera House.” 
While we are not in a position to pass upon the 
justice of the foregoing comment, we say unhesi- 
tatingly that there are some voices at the Metro- 
politan Opera House which ought to be heard at 
the cabarets. 

—-----—— 

Rosert SCHUMANN’s symphony in G minor, 
which was lost many years ago and supposed to 
have been destroyed, has been discovered in Weis- 
senborn, a small town near Zwickau, and was re- 
cently produced at a Philharmonic concert at 
Zwickau, Schumann’s birthplace. This youthful 
work of Schumann’s was first heard in the same 
town in 1832, exactly eighty years ago. 

eee ecco 

Gossip has it that the real reason for the “Tristan 
and Isolde” postponement last week was Arturo 
Toscanini’s anger at two of the principals who 
failed to appear at the rehearsal he had called. 
Promptly Toscanini refused to lead the perform- 
ance and “Tristan and Isolde” was replaced hur- 
riedly by “Gétterdammerung,” under another con- 
ductor. If the incident happened as rumored, Tos- 
canini was right in insisting on the observance of 
discipline and protecting his own dignity, as well 
as the interests of the Metropolitan Opera House 
and its patrons. No proper musical performance 
is possible without rehearsal, and artists who do 
not know that, must be taught it. Hats off to 
Arturo Toscanini! 

A GRAcious act of artistic kindliness was that of 
Alice Nielsen, who volunteered her services, with 
the consent of her manager, Charles L, Wagner, 
to aid the Annual New York American Christmas 
Fund Benefit, given at the New York Hippodrome, 
Sunday evening last. Director Henry Russell, al- 
ways to the fore, also consented to allow Maria 
Gay, and Josef Mardones to participate in this 
worthy event, with the result that the Boston Opera 
Company was, indeed, well represented in New 
York for a night. Other features of the program 
were John Philip Sousa, who led the orchestra in 
several of his stirring marches; Nahan Franko, 
who conducted for Miss Nielsen’s appearance, play- 
ing her piano accompaniment and leading a beauti- 
ful Christmas carol for orchestra arranged by him- 
self; and Hans Kronold, who gave two cello solos. 
The large audience testified to the good will of the 
public toward this annual charity, and rewarded 
the participants with enthusiastic appreciation of 
their efforts. 

———_—>—_———_ 

Just returned to Philadelphia from its first big 
tour of the season, the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra brought home a batch of newspaper praises 
which bespeak a series of unequivocal triumphs at 
every point visited during the travels of the or- 
ganization. The playing of the men satisfied the 
critics in everything that related to tone, technic, 
and attack, and their leader, Leopold Stokowski, 
is made the recipient of the most flattering com- 
pliments for his fine control of the playing body, 
his temperamental intensity, his exceptional mu- 
sicianship, his power to illuminate the poetical and 
intellectual phases of the composers, and to impart 
his own enthusiasm alike to his orchestra and his 
audience. His artistic amalgamation with his play- 
ing medium now seems complete and Philadelphia 
looks forward with unlimited pleasure to the note- 
worthy concerts in store for that favored city. The 
very remarkable press notices of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s tour will appear in the next issue of 
Tae Musicat Courier. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


Paris, December 6, 1912. 

Regarding the decision of the Monte Carlo Opera 
House to disregard the status of “Parsifal” by giv- 
ing performances, beginning early next year, nearly 
a year before the expiration of the control, several 
Paris papers have published interviews with Gins- 
bourg the manager, in which, answering the question 
“How are you going to get the instrumentation ?” 
he replies: “By purchasing &5 to 100 miniature 
scores and having the orchestra play from these, 
running a red line above and below each part to en- 
able the player to read it or follow it easily.” The 
Paris papers did not attempt to explain how the 
flutists or even the violinists could manage to turn 
the pages with the necessary rapidity. One can 
imagine what kind of impression such an interview 
created in musical Paris. But many things are pos- 
sible here, more distinguished as extraordinary than 
a trifling statement in reference to orchestral per- 
formance, such as the above. 

According to the law here, no composer is per- 
mitted to produce any opera of his own in any opera 
house or theater owned or controlled by him. The 
object of such a law may not be disclosed at first or 
second glance, but its enforcement has never been 
questioned, and even the late Jules Massenet would 
never have received a permit to give or produce one 
of his operas in any house controlled by him. Yet 
at Monte Carlo, the so called composer of “Ivan,” 
the terrible opera, produces it in the opera house he 
manages, and no authority at Monte Carlo would 
dare to protest or deliver an official protest, no mat- 
ter if served by so powerful an authority as the 
French Society of Authors and Composers. The 
conditions at Monte Carlo are such as to make the 
institution there independent, on the basis that it is 
a law unto itself. During the winter the Riviera 
will be crowded with strangers from all parts of the 
world, and they will attend the “Parsifal” perform- 
ances, and Ginsbourg knows this better than any 
one. 

We Americans must reserve criticism, if there is 
any, for the late Conried did a similar act with 
‘Parsifal” ; indeed, the two men—Conried and Gins- 
bourg—do not only look alike sufficiently to seem 
physical twins, but their mental makeup represents 
an identity that cannot be duplicated. If Conried 
were living at present with the “Parsifal” discussion 
raging as it does, he could complacently point to a 
precedent of his own that makes innovation here 
appear academic. In both instances we have proof 
that neither in Europe nor in America is it neces- 
sary for an impresario in opera to be a musician. 
Hammerstein's case is another instance. None of 
these men could refer to a musical education, and 
yet in opera they exercised an influence rarely at- 
tained by men of musical culture. 

“Parsifal” will be performed after January 1, 
1914, in no less than twenty-three opera houses dur- 
ing that first year of its entry into the general do- 
main. Any one can, after December 31, 1913, print 
and publish it or produce it or extracts from it. 
For the publisher, Schott of Mainz, it has not been 





a profitable investment. Whether Munich will pro- 
duce is not yet decided or whether any Bavarian 
ypera will interfere with Bayreuth ; but in other Ger 
man provinces it will be given, in many instances as 
a repertory work. 

\s already reported in these columns, the work 
will be given at the Paris Grand Opera after New 
Year’s Day of 1914. The text may be new. The 
letails of the French “Parsifal” are at present being 
worked over and will not be accessible for some 
months. If Van Dyk remains well, which is hoped 
on general, if not on “Parsifal” principles, he will 
be the hero, if one can so designate him 

Harold Bauer. 

As a listener said after the first recital of the tw 
herewith referred to, “Bauer is formidable”; but it 
was said in French, which means more than the 
English phrase; it possesses an aggressive sense in 
the French language; it signifies that one must in 
clude Bauer, as a matter of course, in the piano 
plaving of the present epoch, and include him as a 
force to be reckoned with 

The French manner of the programs, already 
published in English as they were performed in 
London, should be printed here merely as a curios 
itv. Notice the German Schumann's work is Teu 
tonic, as it really is. But Brahms’ op, 39 are valses, 
and the two very German composers of the first re 
cital are all handled with Gallic nomenclature 
Why, how or whence is not inexplicable if one un 
derstands the Parisian classical cosmopolitanism or 
the cosmopolitan musical humanists of this old and 
well established town. No matter how much new 
music filters down the scale here, yet the attachment 
to the classical requires no sheriff's process; they 
are all addicted to it, and a Parisian classical audi 
ence is concentrated and focused if the artist has its 
attention. Mr. Bauer’s programs read: 

Vendredi 29 Novembre 1912 
PREMIER RECITAI 
Programme 


Bach... a arte Clavecin bien tempére 
(Prélude et fugue, No. 3, en ut diése.) 
Beethoven .Sonate en ré, op. 10, No. 3 
eee : Clavecin bien tempéré 
(Prélude et fugue, No. 36, en fa mineur.) 
Beethoven nw iee aa Sonate en mi bémol, op. 81 
Les Adieux, l’ Absence, le Retour 
Bach eoorsesese 
(Prélude et fugue, No. 22, en si bémo!l mineur) 


Beethoven. 


as Sees ceeeeeees-Clavecin bien tempére 


Sonate en ut mineur, op. 111 
Piano Pleyel 


Jeudi 5 Décembre 10912 
DEUXIEME RECITAL 


Programme 
Teer es oe ee cate Valses, op. 39 
Mozart .. Sonate en fa (Ed. Peters, No. 6 
eS Sonate en si mineur, op. 58 
OE ee ...+-.Davidsbiindlertanze 


Finest evabawde Prélude, Aria et Finale 
Piano Pleyel 


César Franck.. 


There was no native French composer on either 
program. 

The London audiences consisted of students and 
academicians; the Paris audiences of Bauer were 


people who were also studving, but they were also 
enthusiastic dilettantes. Both audiences were as at 
tentive and scrutinizing as modern broad church 
congregations who demand logic and not mere ipse 
dixit. But the Parisians seemed to grasp the ex 
position of Bauer’s delivery with a quicker and 
sharper recognition. There was repose and com 
placency in London; in Paris there was self con 
scious appreciation and a readiness to assimilate in 


Stantaneously. 


lo me Bauer appeared to be playing with more 
elan in Paris than in London. He was scholarly in 
London ; he was erudite in Paris. He was lecturing 
in London; in Paris he was delivering a Sorbonne 
address. It was far beyond the scheme of a piano 
recital as we usually entertain it; it was removed 
into a higher niveau. Many people in the Paris 
audience brought their music, followed and made 
notes Che applause was overwhelming and _ the 


recalls past summarizing. 


What John Says. 


In the Saturday Review (London, November 30) 
John Runciman says: 
Bauer never becomes rough; there is, so to say 
a roundness in his playing that renders it always 
pleasant to the ear. The roundness never degen 


erates into drawing-room smoothness and suavity 


there is too much virility behind it for that 
the secret of his playing, its combined beauty and 
strength, is force controlled by an unerring feel 


ng for what is beautiful 


Bauer 1s playing a great deal during the present 


period and ts in demand everywhere. This week h 


‘ > - ‘ } 1 
appears in a symphony concert and in an ultra 
classical chamber music and orchestral concert at 
the National Conservatoire Then he’s off to Bel 


gium and Holland. Paris is at his feet 


One of the Sirs. 

Reading what Runciman wrote about Bauer led 
me on further and I observe that he wrote the fol 
lowing about Sir Elgar: 

He gesticulates like a boy turning coachwheels 

im a street; he never gesticulates to any purpose; 

he conveys no meaning to the band. When he gave 

us the Franck symphony in D minor the othe 

evening I could not feel that we were getting the 

real Franck save at one or two moments. Franck 
by himself is bad enough,* but, as seen through 
the spectacles of Sir Edward Elgar rather than 
heard through his ears, he is intolerable The 
introduction to the first movement, based on a 
phrase (not a genuine theme) reminiscent of the 
Fate theme of the “Ring,” and also on a theme 
out of Mendelssohn's “Lobgesang,” comes to noth- 
ing, and Sir Edward made it come to something 
less than nothing; the really beautiful melody 
which does duty as the second theme of the ersu 
ing allegro would have gone to pieces but for the 
fact that the band knew it better than Sir Ed 
ward. As for the total ineffectiveness of the 
finale there is only one thing to be said: the music 
itself is so miserably thin and poor that only a 
conductor of genius—such as Mott! or Levi- 
could have made anything of it. The work, re 
garded as a whole, is not a whole; it is a congre- 


*Has Runciman beard Bauer play Franck? I doubt it 
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gation of phrases, sometimes expressive of moods, 
ometimes not expressive; there is no logical se- 
of thought and feeling. As to whether 
ughts were worth transforming into feel- 
ing and then uttered at all—that is a question 


juence 


the th 


that depends on one’s temperament; but, as I have 
is hourly becoming to me a 
puzzle that Franck’s clumsy attempts to 
express such feeling as he had should be reckoned 


just indicated, it 


greater 


as serious music. 

Dvor&k’s cello concerto in B minor is an old un- 
I was present at, I believe, the 
Some of the 


favorite of mine. 
performance of it years agone 

the finest 
sed; but written for the cello against the or- 
Che soloist, Dr. 
Serge Barjansky, is a more 
than that I cannot say because I did not hear him 
which he could truly be heard. Sir 
the program do 


music is, as sheer music, Dvorak com- 


chestra it is quite ineffective 


competent player; 


mi c in 


rd’s own contributions to 





Some parts of his over- 
pretty; the thing for 


mand much notice 


ture, “In the South,” are 
! orchestra with solo quartet is merely far- 
il. I remember hearing something of the kind 
Spohr. It made no effect; and Elgar has not a 
One wonders why on 


rhe 


instead of 


e of Spohr’s invention 
such things 
them take it 


taking crooked by-paths 


composers attempt open 


is before them: let 


everlastingly 


Mutual Agreements. 


similar views on Sir Elgar have appeared in 


these columns not written by John Runciman but by 


those who do the writing for this paper. But we 


have been under a restraint and have not gone quite 
far as Runciman has, although we felt as far, be- 


ise we took into consideration that insignificant 


theory that it might be considered prejudiced be 


use we are not English. However, we have 


directors of orchestras—symphony orchestras—in 


\merica and American composers that are no worse 
than Sir Elgar in either or both capacities, and we 
have said so in these columns, and they are fair and 
fairer musicians 


1 1 
TT knowledge 


\ musician may have a vast store 
a sheet music store full of knowl 


edge—and yet have no capacity as a conductor and 


as a composer. .It seems to me that Sir Elgar 


to that select class, and in saying so Runci 


welong 


ian and this paper are complimenting him and 


those in America like unto him. 


rid at large follows the orders of the elect ; 


rhe we 
the elect who establish what is called public 


pinion, arid these elect have elected those as lead 


conductors whose names are familiar fo all of 


and those are the conductors who deliver th« 


nessages entrusted to them. Of none of thes 


uld Runciman or myself write as we do of Elgar, 


prevent it: they compel a different 


ust they 


omment, a different treatment. It 1s simple as 


n as it is recognized. If any one can endure the 


indling of an orchestra, as Elgar or Damrosch or 
few others we know do it, without protesting, 1t 

t follow that the genuine orchestral com 
manders, who understand how to order and how to 


i¢ are 


mistaken 


Italian Program. 


lavi ingered in France and in England, we 
nass over the Alps, although with less difficulty 
either Hannibal or Napoleon, and enter Italy 
he shape of the following from a Florence con 
tor. Our regular Florence correspondent is at 
t home in Ohio studying bel canto, and will 

turn until the snow has melted in the Scioto 
ey r Miami, Chillicothe County. The con 

tribut follows 
ANNING AND H. B. TURPIN IN 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


Cecil Fanning and H. B, Turpin at their recital 


vember 27, were greeted by 
filled the 


for a part of the audience 


n Florence, Italy, 


an audience which s concert auditorium 
that it 


to occupy seats on the platform 


was necessary 
On this occasion 
Mr Fanning received the same splendid ovation 
which has been his good fortune whenever he has 
appeared before a Mr 
irt and his acknowledged inter 


European audience 


anning s ¥ ocal 


tation of the German lieder have won unquali 


fied success in Europe. The press and critics are 
united in their high opinion of Mr. Fanning’s 
ability as a song reciter. Mr. Fanning is so ad- 
mirably supported by Mr. Turpin’s unusual ac- 
companiments that these two musicians present an 
artistic ensemble seldom heard. This recital was 
given under the auspices of the Florence Lyceum 
Club, which is the largest woman’s club in Europe. 
and an engagement with this club is the highest 
tribute that can be paid in Florence to a musician. 


The program goes back to the gay old days of 
early Florentine opera, and as it passes along the 
ages down to our ripe period it closes in with New 
York Kernochan and London Margaret Meredith 
(daughter-in-law of the late George Meredith) and 
Liza Lehmann, who was introduced to America by 
kK. I. Johnston several seasons ago: 

LYCEUM 
Firenze—Via Ricasoli 28, p. p. (Telef. 24-64) 
27 Novembre 1912 


Audizione di Mr. Cecil Fanning, baritono e Mr 
Turpin al piano 
Programma. 
L 
Aria dell’ Orfeo (1607)... Wess . Monteverde 
Aria da Richard Coeur de Lion (1784). ee 
F II, 
Ea EN 8s, od cn bars nah wes eR Oe SPAR Schubert 
WOE ech ev seed ores cPeuetbeskekes neue Schubert 
Der Erlkonig Wes kath nda at . Loewe 
Ill. 
Eros < .Eduard Grieg 
Zur Ruh! Zur Ruh! -Hugo Wolf 
Teufelslied sale enw aa tee e ae Eugen Haile 
IV. 


my, Old English 
.Old English 


Durden hal ep 

The Keys of Heaven (Dance Song).. 
V. 

The Last Leaf (Oliver Wendell Holmes). .Sidney Home: 

Smuggler’s Song (Rudyard Kipling) ..Marshall Kernochan 

If We Must Part (Ernest Dowson)...Margaret Meredith 

The Mad Dog (Vicar of Wakefield)......Liza Lehmann 


Dame 


Grieg is spelled properly, which is seldom the case 
on a French or Italian program, the French spell'nz 
it Greig (as they spell Liszt, Litz) and the Italians 
There must have been some 
steady proofreading in Florence for once. 


spelling it Griog. 
T guess 
the telephone numbers at the top of the program 
are correct; but one can never tell at this distance. 

Cecil Fanning has taken London, then Berlin and 
now Florence, and he has done it by virtue of a 
heautifully trained vocal organ, backed by fine 
musical instincts and a refined and artistic intellect. 
When you hear him sing, you'll agree with me. He 
has that wonderful redeeming faculty that balances 
conduct and action, and that is the mean between 
self assertion and self restraint, and this enables 
him to differentiate between one class of song and 
another and between one stvle ‘of delivery and 
another. It is not all just one line, one color; there 
ire shades of all kinds in his singing, and where a 
burst of light should come to dispel, it is applied 
just at the effective moment; he makes his contrasts 
artistically. It is interesting to watch Fanning in 
his climbing of Parnassus. I have been following 
him for vears, and he is getting there. 


Debussy. 


Che Italian author, Giacomo Setaccioli, has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet entitled “Debussy,” a criti- 
cal study, in which the celebrated French composer 
and his style are analyzed in the manner of an at- 
tack, as it will be termed; it is an aggressively hos- 
tile, anti-Debussy point of view, from which the 
Italian argues. With the application of the logical 
system, applied to the construction of Debussy’s 
music, and without any reference to the question 
of modern tendency, or what is now favorably 
called “Impressionism,” the Italian simply analyzes 
the music “per se” from its constructive basis, and 
denies to it any claim to a classical, esthetical posi- 
tion in the art. The pamphlet has up to the present 
not been translated into English, but it has caused 
considerable discussion in some of the important 
Italian magazines and reviews. 

What is supposed to be “impressionism” in music 
has not secured anv foothold in Italy, and the com- 


posers of that country follow out the old theories 
of compositions, to which they add the spirit and 
complexity of modern instrumentation. The vari- 
ous applications to a tonal system, as English and 
German and French and Russian composers have 
identified themselves with, have not reached Italy, 
and one reason for this can easily be found in the 
recognized fact that the Italian composers are com- 
pelled to submit to a system of publicity which 
seems to discourage any efforts in the so-called 
“new direction.” or let us say neurasthenic direc- 
tion. 

In connection with this it may be interesting to 
show what an authority on modern harmony has to 
say on the subject. A Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus. 
Doc. Oxon, contributes to Augener’s Monthly Mu- 
sical Record of December the conclusion of an arti- 
cle on this question, which sheds a clear light upon 
the tendency and is interesting in connection with 
It reads as follows: 


MODERN HARMONY. 

By A. Eacierretp Hutt, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 

We now come to consider what many call a new 
feature in music, a trait which I hope, however, 
to prove to be nothing but a legitimate and in- 
evitable development of slow, natural growth. I 
refer to the so called tonal harmony which some 
assert to be on a sextonal scale. One might well 
argue whether such a succession of sounds could 
constitute a scale in the general sense of the term. 
Certainly it goes but clumsily on our present sys- 
tem of notation, and this fact I shall use later as 
an argument for my plea of more reserve in its 
treatment than many of the _ impressionists 
allow it. 

A moment’s study of the following example 
will show that but two different series of sounds 
have to serve for all keys, although there are 
various ways of denoting them. 


this matter. 





Smal! wonder, then, when pursued relentlessly 
by Debussy in his operas, pianoforte pieces and 
songs, by Scriabine, in his pianoforte sonata, by 
Strauss in his “Salome,” we lose all sense of 
tonality. Small wonder, then, that it has led to 
Zanelli, Cyril Scott, Karg-Elert, and others aban- 
doning any pretense at a key signature in several 
of their pieces 

It is to be deplored that the idea of tonal chords 
and melody is united in many minds with the mod- 
ern French school. Debussy would be one of the 
last people to claim its invention. Tonal chords 
appear in Mozart, and much more modern things 
may be found in Bach.» The modern Russians 
were far ahead of the French in the fields of har- 
monic research. The latter have merely taken 
the idea and treated it impressionistically, as in- 
deed they use all the strange combinations which 
occur to them. It is true that the Russian com- 
poser, Rébikoff, occasionally outlines in fourths 
and Karg-Elert in fifths, but this is an altogether 
different thing from the continuous outlining in 
common chords, in chords of the sevenths and 
ninths by Debussy, Ravel, Grovlez, Lenormand, 
Moret, Chausson, Chabrier, Florent Schmitt and 
their followers. 

But it was other ideas than impressionistic prin- 
ciples which first produced these chords and grad- 
ually evolved the complete tonal scale. The tonal 
idea could be used to any extent, harmonically, 
without the basis of the so called scale. It is only 
when we want to apply it melodically that we 
think scalewise, and here its application appears to 
be extremely circumscribed. It is limited to such 
special occasions as the following, where it has 
an excellent effect: 





ane 


en pies 





and the impressionistic treatment of such special 
—shall we say outré?—subjects as Macterlinck’s 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” and Wilde’s “Salome.” 
These tonal chords, on the other hand, sprang 
quite naturally from experimental variations of 
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In some of the detailed, 
by correspondents from the Balkan section, not the 


the dominant sevenths, ninths, and from so called 
falsely written thirteenths. The mental attitude 
acting through the context doubtless counts for 
much in his matter. One does not think of the 
augmented fifths of the “Valkyrie’s Ride” as 
falsely written minor thirteenths, for the effect 
is altogether different Let false notation be 
granted in the simpler cases, but what are we to 
say of such passages as the following? 








2S tass 
2~ ides —> Ear a 
ere ig — ea! 





It is certainly tonal in construction, and was 
like a hundred, other examples, written miles away 
from a note of modern French music 

There is an important principle—new and yet 
old—entering into the hearing of music which has 
affected both the moderns and the impressionists 
alike. Whereas people used to listen to simultane 
ous contrapuntal melodic lines, they are now able 
to follow several contrapuntal harmonic lines, 
whether used impressionistically or not. As ex 
amples of the former, take Cyril Scott’s “Dago- 
bah” or Debussy’s “Nocturnes”; whilst the chief 
exponents of this principle in the latter connec 
tion are Strauss and Reger. <Any of the latter's 
recent organ pieces will serve as illustrations, but 
notably the “Fantasie on the name of Bach. 
This principle of two, or even three, harmonic 
streams, or a melodic, and one or more opposed 
harmonic streams, will explain many of these 
tonal and other puzzling chords 

lake the MacDowell example above or such a 
progression as Example (a) below. Chords of 
the thirteenth and ninths so called will frequently 
be found to be merely an arrangement of a tonal 
combination. The following (a)-is merely an al 
ternative notation of (b) 


@) 


hee ae ee pee 


. “ial 
\gain, modern composers show a strong socia 


? 


istic tendency to treat all notes alike without pref 
erence, and thus we find augmented sixths not 
only on every note of the diatonic scale, but on 
the chromatic too; but these are in reality most 
often arrived at on the same principle as the con 
trary harmonic streams already referred 

We must not hastily assume that such a twelve 
note scale is subversive of all idea of tonality; 
treated properly, it is merely a widening of the 
boundaries of the key, for there is always a cen- 
ter round which these excursions revolve. This 
idea too is wrongly supposed to be the invention 
of the impressionists. At no time has it been 
their exclusive property. It may be helpful to in- 
quire here exactly how impressionism is shown in 
the harmonic outlook. Manet, one of the leaders 
of this school of painting, said: “Le personnage 
principal d’un tableau est’ la lumiére,” and Car 
riére’s axiom is also well known; “Un tableau est 
le développement logique de la lumiére.” 

Sound, like color, is of a completely composite 
nature, and we all know that the effect of har 
mony varies according to the intensities and ar 
rangement of the harmonies or overtones. The 
impressionist composers apparently take it for 
granted that our harmonic system is founded on 
the natural series of overtones, and this being 
so, they are free to choose any of these for their 
purpose, and use them without any reference to 
existing laws of harmonic part writing. Fre 
quently many of their compositions thus appear as 
a sheer revelling in the wonders of sound, just 
as the painters, like Manet and Besnard, revel in 
the wonders of light. 

Is this decadent art? It depends. If there is 
no meaning in the music apart from the wonder- 
fully shaded, many hued chord sequences—if there 
be but a poor body in this gorgeously beautiful 
raiment—if there be but a sheer delight in sound, 
then perhaps the term may be used, and this only 
in the sense that an art is decadent where any 
particular one of the elements which go to its 
making occurs in excess, and so disturbs the bal- 
ance of forces which preserves the coherence and 
the unity of the whole work 


Balkan War. 


descriptive letters sent 
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regular war correspondent letters, the stories are 
told of the decimation of the armies of the allies, 
and the terrible slaughter which has compelled 
them to call upon conscripts of eighteen, nineteen 
and twenty years, to fill up the cadres that have 
been destroyed. Some of the details refer to the 
destruction of the military bands and drum corps, 
and the virtual annihilation of music at the various 
headquarters. A Bavarian paper tells of a band of 
twenty-eight pieces, which, after an attack on some 
earthworks at Adrianople, returned with one half 
killed and wounded. One shell of a Turkish bat 
tery fell into a band and destroyed one half. These 
shells are loaded with shrapnels and cause enor- 
mous destruction, the guns coming from the cele 
brated Creusot factory here in France. 

It is seldom that the musicians of an army re- 
ceive any attention from the correspondents, as 
they are not considered very valuable on the fight 
ing line. The percentage of dead and wounded 
this campaign has caused a great deal of reflection 
upon the subject of war with these modern utensils 
used in battle. Personal heroism is at a discount 
At Salonica 
the Greeks and Bulgarians have nightly fights in 


when it is a question of artillery fire. 


the cafés, and the gypsy music bands that play 
around in these resorts seem to have fled for good 
Chey ought to flee from other places, where there 


is peace for the good of music. BLU MENBERG 


A WAGNER CATALOGUE. 


lhe old established publishing house of Breit 
kopf & Hartel of New York and Leipsic has re 
cently brought out a catalogue devoted to Wag 
ners works exclusively. Wagner seems like a man 
of our times, but only because his works are so im 
mensely popular today. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that it is a hundred years since Wagnet 
was born. It is due to the fact that the copyright 
have expired on these old, but ever new, works 
Wagner which makes it possible for Breitkopf & 
Hartel to publish the entire Wagnerian output at 
prices within the reach of every one. 

Heretofore it has been necessary to go here and 
there and everywhere when in search of any par 
ticular composition or arrangement. Now every 
work can be had from the one publishing house, 
correctly edited and beautifully printed 

Che Breitkopf & Hartel Catalogue of Wagne 
Works gives a list of all sorts of arrangements fo 
voice and piano with English and German text 
piano solos of entire operas, piano solo selections 
piano duets, two piano arrangements for four hands 
and eight hands, transcriptions for harmonium, for 
organ, for violin, and finally, the full orchestral 
scores. There are numbers of orchestral arrang: 
ments as well. Students can obtain the full o1 
chestral scores of the earliest operas, “Die Hoch 
zeit,’ “Die Feen,” and “Das Liebesverbot,” as well 
as the later works. 

Think of possessing the complete full orchestral 
score of “Tristan” for six dollars! 

It is not so very long ago when “Tristan” was 
considered so modern, far-fetched, and barbarous 
that it was unplayable and unsingable. It was six 
years after its completion before it was first per- 
formed. Since that first performance in 1865 the 
tastes of the operatic world in particular and of 
the musical world in general have changed so much 
that publishers now find it worth their while to 
print and sell that erstwhile stupendous full score 
for six dollars, 

Breitkopf & Hartel also publish scenes from the 
operas as concert choral works, as well as the or 
iginal sacred choral work of Wagner, “Das Liebes 
mahi der Apostel.” 

There are also the little known concert over- 
tures, “King Enzio,” “Polonia,” “Christopher Co- 
lumbus” and “Rule Britannia.” 
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We also find the early sonata in B flat for piano 
solo, and the polonaise in D major 

Full as this list already is there are still a number 
of transcriptions and arrangements by celebrated 
musicians which are to be added to this catalogue 
as rapidly as the copyrights expire. It will soon b 
possible, therefore, to possess the entire Wagnerian 
literature in one uniform edition. 


AN OLD SONG WE CANNOT SING. 


We read in the London Daily Mail of Decembe 
6, that “Dr. J. B. Hurry, of Reading, has offered 
to place in the Chapter House of Reading Abbey 
a tablet commemorating the association of the 
abbey with the famous old song, “Sumer is i-cumen 
in,” which has been described as the most remark 
able ancient musical composition in existence. It 
owes its preservation to Reading Abbey, since it 
was written down by a monk of that religious com 
munity about the year 1240. The original MS. ts 
now in the British Museum. The proposed tablet 
will present some portion of the original Rota in 


fac-simile.”’ 


English musicians areé 
that the oldest 


j 


made in England, not Germany 


ustly proud of the fa 


existing musical manuscript was 


\nd this song is not merely a crude tune, but, a 
anon of considerable ingenuity It is interesting 
not only because it is nearly seven hundred years 
old. but because it shows that the art of music had 
ilready reached a state of considerable de velop 
ment at that period when the language itself was 
still unformed. English music ts in fact as old as 
the language. We are not concerned now with the 
between the superb literature 
England. We note in 

ussing, however, that when the old music and 


present disproportion 
and the respec table 
mtemporary poem are both put into modern nota 


tion—that is to say, when the music ts written on 


uur five line stave, and the words are printed in 
Roman letters instead of in Gothic characters—we 
find ourselves more at home with the music than 
with the language This MS. was written a cen 


tury before Chaucer. 


Original, in Modern Let Warton’s Version.) 
fers.) immer is Coming, 
Sumer is i-cumet Loud sing, cuckow 
Lhude sing, cuccu Groweth seed and bloweth 
Groweth sed, and blowet! mead, 
med, And springeth the wood 
And springth the wde nu now 
Sing cuccu, cucs sing cuckow, cuckow 
Awe bleteth after lomb« ‘ leateth after lamb, 
Lhouth after calue cu Loweth after calf the cow; 
Bulluec sterteth, buck t Bullock artetl bucl 
teth; verteth; 
Murie sing, cuccu Merry sing, cuck 
Cuccu, cuccu Cuckow, cuckow 
Wel singes thu cuccu; Well sing’st thou cuckow 
Ne swik thu nauer nu Nor cease thou ever w. 
oing cur 1 Sing cuckow 4 
Sin ICC ng kov 


English song 


vriters evidently acquired the habit 


of writing spring songs a long time ago. They 
have not got over it yet. We are safe in saying that 
few of the modern spring songs will be in demand 


seven hundred years hence 

We should like to hazard the opinion that “Su 
mer is i-cumen in” is now out of copyright, but 
when we consider the fearful and wonderful law 
f copyright we will take no chances on hazards 
Perhaps it is out of copyright now. Let us hops 
oO, at any rate, for we want “Sumer is i-cumen in’ 
to be popular. It will show the degenerate moder: 
writers of sentimental love ditties that there is a! 
of interest to be extracted from a cuckoo, a bulloc! 
and a buck. 

We were tempted to publish the tune with t 
words, but we refrained when we remember 
unrighteous who lie in wait to seize any stray me 
ody and “rag” it. We are positive that “Sumer is 
i-cumen in” would never survive “ragging.” That 


would be the end of the cuckoo song 
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A DEFENSE OF DISCORD. |. 


BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 





it will not be out of place at this time to print a 
few remarks on discords, or call them dissonances 
1u will; for the ultra-modern school seems more 

and more inclined to adopt this means of producing 
and chills, and the scientific observer of the 
progress of music finds the task naturally allotted 
to him to try and discover some set of rules for 
these discords, some limit to their complete free- 
dom. For it is evident that, once we admit into 
music the possibility of discord, complete anarchy 
must also be admitted. We must either admit con- 
cord to be the ruling spirit and principle in musical 
composition or find some controlling rules and lim- 
for the discord which may then be permitted to 


Lilh Lio 


replace it 

So long as the underlying principle of thirds is 
admitted there can be no reason for any real 
quarrel or well founded objection from the malcon- 
tents. Whether a chord is made of two thirds 
placed one over the other, which is a simple triad, 
a major, minor, augmented or diminished chord; 
or whether this same principle is continued until 
the ends meet, as in the chord of the ninth, eleventh 
and thirteenth, there can still be no question of 
direct discord or harmonic anarchy. Even when 
the principle of the pedal-bass is carried out to its 
most extreme limits there can be no real question 
of departure from old rules and reasons, and even 
the most pedantic of critics can only see, or at least 
must be forced to admit, simple advance along old 
lines. But there is a tendency today to use the ear 
and the piano as the only guides, to break away 
entirely from old standards, whether urged onward 
by an imperious talent or by an inordinate desire 
for originality no one can say. For it is certainly 
not fair or just to say that because a man does 
things of which we do not approve he is wilfully 
obdurate. 

But what is the foundation of this new principle 
of discord? The foundation of the principle of 
concord is well known, and, although authorities 
lo not agree on all the details, the principle of over- 
tones in its broad lines has now, I think, been uni- 
vel sally accepted. ae 

[his principle is the known vibration of any 
in lobes or sections divided 
In other 


tring, or column of air, 
n simple proportions to its entire length. 
words, if we divide a string, or the air column in a 
wind instrument, in half, we will get an octave 
above the original tone; if we divide it at the third 
we get a fifth above the original tone; and by sub- 
equent simple divisions at the fourth, fifth, sixth 
and so on, we get the complete scale. It has been 
also shown that these notes are all actually present 
note is played, and that their 
different instruments 
gives the different timbre or tone color which ren- 
ders these instruments, or even different portions 


any single 


‘rr or lesser power In 


of the same instrument, easily distinguishable. 


The lower 


they are (in ordinary cases). 


overtones are the more audible 
And the first nine of 
them make a simple chord. The first nine, for in- 
‘tance, which result from the note C are as follows: 
Bee Fh es, ke 7 ss 
Cc G G © E G B flat Cc D 

It will be immediately seen that this is a chord of 
the ninth, and it may be added that if these notes 
are tuned in exactly these proportions they will be 
In other words, if the first C 


1, 
these 


perfectly in tune. 


has, say, 66 vibrations per second (I am taking this 
number merely at random), the other notes will 
have 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., times 66 vibrations per second. 
This, however, is not the way pianos (or any mod- 
ern keyed instruments) are tuned, and for that 
reason | must say a word on the subject of equal 
temperament, which is much misunderstood, and 
about which there is much misconception, chiefly 
because of errors made by Professor Helmholtz in 
his otherwise entirely reliable master work on 
“Sensations of Tone.” 

Equal temperament arose from the difficulty ex- 
perienced in early days in tuning pianos and 
organs. It was found that, starting at C or A or 
any other note and tuning a perfect fifth above it, 
and then another perfect fifth above this, and so 
on, you would ultimately get back to your starting 
point nominally but not actually; for when you 
arrived again at this starting point your new note 
would be found to have an entirely different num- 
ber of vibrations, in other words, to be entirely out 
of tune. This is a simple mathematical calculation 
which | leave my readers to perform. If C has, 
say, 2 vibrations per second, then G, being a per- 
fect fifth above it, or in the proportion of 2:3, will 
have 3 vibrations; the next fifth, D, the same pro- 
portion holding good, will have 4% vibrations; the 
next fifth, A, 634 vibrations; and this fraction in- 
creases steadily through all of the twelve semitones 
of the scale until, when C is again reached, it will 
be found to contain no equal multiple of the orig- 
inal 2. And so the tuners adopted the simple plan 
of tuning every semitone a little flat so that they 
would all be equal, and the final C would be exactly 
an octave above the first (having just twice as 
many vibrations). 

For the sake of making this still more clear I 
give below the vibrations of the scale calculated in 
three different ways: 

c D b G A 
C |sharp|D|sharp| E | F|sharp|Gjsharp|A|sharp| B | C 
Equal tempera « 
seeeee2$6 271 287 304 322 341 362 383 406 430 456 483 512 
By perfect 
fifths .....2596 273 288 go7 324 345 364 384 410 432 461 486 518 


Overtones of 
Gs ..seeus 264 276 288 300 312 336 360 384 408 432 456 480 528 


ment 


There is nothing new about all this, but I find it 
necessary to go over it because of the many absurd 
and incorrect deductions which have arisen from 
it. In the first place, it has been assumed that, 
because all modern instruments are tuned in this 
way, this is the true scale. Nothing could be more 
untrue, The mental ear corrects all of these im- 
perfections in tuning and hears only the correct 
tuning for every note. The proof of this is as 
simple and as irrefutable as possible. If we hear 
a major or minor third, or any other interval, out 
of tune, even very badly out of tune, we still call 
it a major or minor third, or some other known 
musical interval. Were the ear capable of distin- 
guishing these small differences of incorrect intona- 
tion, then instead of having a very limited number 
of intervals and a simple musical scale, we would 
have an infinite number of intervals. This is, of 
course, absurd. The scientists may tell you, for in- 
stance, that the seventh overtone (it will be B flat 
above the fundamental tone C) is actually, as 
nature made it for us, much too flat and is never 
used in modern music. The fact is that this note, 
like all the rest, has been tempered in modern 
music, but that the ear is unable to hear any but the 
real harmonic seventh. 

This is, I believe, a new principle entirely at 
divergence with the accepted beliefs. But it is self- 
evident and its proof lies in its presentation. But 
the result to the theory of harmony is altogether 


extraordinary. We cannot take any arbitrary scale 
and base our harmony on it (as Helmholtz did with 
his “just intonation”). We cannot, for instance, 
say at all positively how the ordinary minor chord 
is constructed in the matter of vibrations. 

Let me speak of this point for a moment as be- 
ing particularly illuminating in the matter of dis- 
cords which follows. Suppose the minor chord to 
consist of a minor third and a major third super- 
posed. Then we get the following proportions for 
the vibration numbers. For the minor third 5:6; 
for the major third 4:5. These proportions will be 
found to be the roth, 12th and 15th overtones or 
harmonics of any fundamental tone. In other 
words, if this fundamental tone is C, these over- 
tones will be E, G, B—the chord of E minor. 

That is very simple and seems to be correct-— 
that is to say, we assume it to be correct becatise 
these are the only overtones which will give the 
major and minor thirds and the perfect fifth at their 
true proportions as they are in the major chord. 
But we find that the 6th, 7th and oth overtones also 
give a minor chord (G, B flat, D), and that this, 
in spite of its curious proportions, sounds smoother 
when played on an instrument especially tuned for 
experimental purposes than does the other propor- 
tion of vibrations. And remember that no arbi- 
trary tuning will save you from this argument, this 
puzzling confusion, for the mental ear will re-tune 
the notes to be the true notes. But we do not know 
yet what these true notes are! Science has neg- 
lected this branch, which is infinitely complicated 
in modern music, and we are actually unable to say 
with any certainty at all what notes the ear actually 
hears since all notes are tempered. In other words, 
all modern music, because it uses the tempered 
scale, is very slightly out of tune. The ear makes 
incessant corrections to fit the natural overtones, 
but which overtones? Mystery! 

But if the theory of concords is a mystery how 
much more so must be the theory of discords. With 
concords we can at least be sure that whatever the 
notes may be, they are at least the overtones of 
certain fundamentals. We are constantly dealing 
in simple proportions. Add, however, a single dis- 
cordant note to any simple chord and the mystery 
of tuning and proportion becomes still greater. It 
may be that the theory of overtones still holds 
good, although we must go very far up on the scale 
of overtones to find all of the semitones. It will 
certainly not do to dismiss these discordant notes 
with a mere shrug and the vague classification of 
all such phenomena under the head of passing notes 
and suspensions. For it must be true that every 
admissible discord and dissonance admits of some 
natural tuning. In other words, it must be that 
the mental ear here also corrects the tempered scale 
and finds for itself some real proportion for the 
relationship of the discordant note or notes with the 
rest. In other words, we may tune our pianos in 
equal temperament, but we certainly cannot tune 
our mental ears in equal temperament, and whether 
a note be a concord or a discord this mental ear 
picks out some proportion of vibrations for which 
is normal and natural and even often enough 
suggests its correct writing and its resolution. 

Of course there is reason to suppose that all 
notes are derived from the fundamental, that the 
number of vibrations in any note may be quickly 
found by simply multiplying the fundamental by 
the number of the overtones which corresponds to 
this note. But there is another suggestion which 
also sounds reasonable and would agree with some 
of our harmonic notions better than the other, which 
fails to explain why certain notes should so obvi- 
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ously require to be “resolved.” This second theory 
is that every passing note or suspension is simply 
an alteration of some note of the harmony; that in 
this case every half-tone suspension is exactly equal 
in size, and that the half-tone passing note is ex- 
actly half way between the note above it and the 
note below it. That, further, all half-tone suspen- 
sions are smaller than a normal semitone and there- 
fore seem to lead downward or upward, as the 
case may be. That is to say that D flat leading 
downward to C will be lower than C sharp lead- 
ing upward to D, and that there will be a third 
tuning lying just half way between these two others 
which would come into use in direct chromatic 
passages, either upward or downward, C, C sharp, 
D or D, D fiat, C, this C sharp or D flat being here 
exactly the same and lying exactly half way be- 
tween C and D. 

Every player on stringed instruments, especially 
the cello because of the great length of the 
strings, knows that this principle is in constant 
practical use and that he plays a note higher or 
lower according as it ascends or descends if this 
ascent or descent is a half-tone resolution of a sus- 
pension, 

If this is the correct theory it gives us two evi- 
dent deductions: first, that discords may be then 
used wherever taste and talent call for them; and, 
second, that the laws of part writing become of 
supreme importance. For the moment a note is 
taken the mental ear will give it its correct tuning, 
and, if the note is a suspension, this tuning will 
itself require a certain resolution. If some other 
resolution is substituted (by an enharmonic altera- 
tion), it will simply sound wrong. In other words, 
if we arrive at D flat and the mental ear accepts it 
as such and tunes it very low expecting it to 
descend to C, it will sound bad if it ascends to D 
instead of taking its natural path. This is the 
reason why the seventh of the chord of the domi- 
nant seventh requires its proper resolution. It 
being actually a sub-minor seventh, its tuning is 
very low and leads downward. C, E, G, B flat and 
C, E, G, A sharp are two entirely different chords, 
and even if they are played on the same piano the 
mental ear will give each its proper tuning, and 
this tuning will suggest their proper resolution. 
But it is evident, is it not, that these chords must 
be led up to in such a way that the mental ear 
knows how to tune them, knows immediately 
which of the two is intended and what its resolution 
will be. You cannot progress as if you were taking 
the dominant seventh chord and then resolve it as 
if it were an augmented sixth without giving the 
ear a nasty jar. 

Now it is a curious fact that, whether we admit 
of this theory of chromatic variation or the theory 
of overtones, we find that there is a marked har- 
monic difference between whole tone discords and 
half tone or chromatic discords. For the whole 
diatonic scale is included in the first thirteen over- 
tones. I here give these thirteen overtones, print- 
ing certain notes below the line to show how the 
essential notes of the major chord are repeated. 

Pee 64367 89 tO tg 
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These are the overtones of C. They give the 
key of F, the chord of the seventh, ninth, eleventh 
and thirteenth, of which I have spoken above. But, 
according to the chromatic theory, any one of these 
notes may be chromatically altered. We thus dis- 
pense entirely with the higher overtones, which is 
useful, at least theoretically, for if we admit them 
then there is no reason why we should not use them 
at the same time as these others, and we would then 
get B flat and B natural, D flat and D natural, etc., 
in the same chord. On the other hand, by the 
theory of chromatic alteration, if any note is altered 
it automatically disappears; if 5 is made natural 
the B flat vanishes, and if D is made flat the D 
natural has ceased to exist. In other words, the 


chord of the minor ninth is simply the chord of the 
major ninth with the ninth arbitrarily flattened. 

This gives at once the possibility of infinite dis- 
cord, for there can be no limit to these arbitrary 
alterations except good taste, which is not a fixed 
quantity. 

So far I have spoken only of harmony (or dis- 
cord). But melody and counterpoint are still more 
fruitful in bearing charmingly luscious crops of 
dissonance. For there is only one fundamental law 
in counterpoint, and that is: All melodies which 
may be used with the same harmony may be used 
with each other. This can be proved by the ex- 
amination of any work in which free counterpoint 
is used from Bach to Schoenberg, and Bach was 
not the least offender. As for writers like Verdi, 
this law was their only law. Look at “Trovatore,” 
for instance, page 16 in the Novello edition, and 
you will find not consecutive octaves or fifths but 
consecutive semitones. Here G in the bass and G 
sharp in the soprano is followed by G sharp in the 
bass with A in the soprano, and there are many 
similar passages. It is true that such passages 
usually pass quickly and that the fundamental har- 
mony is so well defined that they sound perfectly 
smooth, but there is,.theoretically, no reason why 
they should pass quickly or be supported by well 
defined harmony; no reason, that is, except good 
taste, and that, today, is becoming an infinitely use 
ful excuse for cacophony. 

Of course, it may be argued that these things are, 
after all, merely suspensions which must be re 
solved. But, unfortunately, this argument is of no 
avail. For all things are suspensions except the 
major triad. The uneducated ear does not conceive 
anything else to be a perfect harmony. That is, 
instinct has only led man as far as the sixth over 
tone ; the seventh overtone, which gives us the chord 
of the seventh, seems to demand resolution. As 
to the minor triad, it arose originally from the five 
toned scale, C, D, E, G, A, in the early days when 
there was no harmony and all semitones were 
avoided. This scale admits of only two chords, 
C, E, G and C, E, A, major and minor; but we all 
know how the first writers who really understood 
the use of harmony liked to end even minor pieces 
in major. Still, the early use of the minor chord 
has been thought to disprove the overtone theory, 
but I cannot stop to argue that here. 

I have just stated that everything resolves ex- 
cept the major (or, perhaps, minor) triad. There- 
fore we may, indeed must, consider all other chords, 
even the ordinary seventh, to consist of suspensions. 
But we have become entirely accustomed to many 
of these chords being sustained through many bars. 
Therefore we cannot arbitrarily say that some of 
the combinations which we call discords may not 
be also held over an extended period. There is no 
fixed law as to how soon any suspension shall be 
resolved. 

We see then that the number of possible discords 
is almost infinite and that their use is absolutely 
unrestricted. There remains, however, one law 
which still seems to hold good and which arises 
from the fact that our present music comes to us 
through the gradual growth of evolution and may 
not advance by leaps. This law is the fundamental 
principle that all harmony is made of superposed 
thirds. We cannot, therefore, in our desire to pro- 
duce new and startling sensations by means of dis- 
cord, use harmonies which of semitone 
combinations without taking an arbitrary jump be- 
yond the present iimits of music evolution. And 
this jump into the unknown, not being a natural 
evolutionary progress, may, in time, prove to be a 
jump in the wrong direction. It may, however, be a 
junip in the right direction,—we cannot shut our 
eyes to that fact. It is never wise to be too sure 
of things in art, for critics have made vastly absurd 
mistakes in the past, and will no doubt do the same 
in the present and the future. Certain it is that, if 
not the semitone, at least the whole tone is taking 


consist 





a place in our modern harmony. True, this use is 
explained to be an inverted seventh chord, but some 
of these seventh chords are used oftener inverted 
than not. 

There is another principle which I have men- 
tioned already, that of chromatic alteration and 
consequent avoidance, which I cannot now state to 
be a positive fixture like the principle of thirds, but 
which certainly seems to have its importance. As 
I said above, if any note is altered, its original form 
automatically disappears; if B is made natural the 
B flat vanishes, and if D is made flat the D natural 
has ceased to exist, etc. If this is true, then we 
cannot in the same chord have C, C sharp and D or 
C, D flat and D. Much confusion has arisen in 
this matter by the habit of modern writers of always 
using flats for a chromatic descent and sharps for 
a chromatic ascent. with the chord 
of D major if the soprano descends chromatically 
it will often be written D, D flat, C natural (unless 
D happens to be the key of the piece, in which case 


For instance, 


C sharp will be used to save writing an extra acci- 
dental). But writing the same 
passage a whole tone lower, would write C, B, B 
flat. Which goes to show the inconsistencies which 
arise from these labor saving methods. 


the same writer, 


Of course, for the practical composer, it makes 
no difference. 
perience in orchestra playing 
very 


On the contrary, 
has shown me how 


my own long ex- 


annoying it is to have a composer write 
passages in an unnatural way so as to satisfy his 
ideas of suitability and the exigencies of the har 


mony. Such passages, if they are rapid arid have 
many accidentals, become almost impossible to read 
at sight. 

Put for the would be 


tence to have certain principles, if they are princi 


investigator it a conven- 


ples, carried out. For, in the passage just quoted 


if this chord of D major has D natural in the bass 
and D flat in the soprano, instead of C sharp, which 
would seem correct, it spoils our whole theory of 


the disappearance of a note in its original form 


when it has been chromatically altered. But | 
make the suggestion of the possibility of such a 
theory, with all necessary reserve, as being perhaps 


one of the restrictions to unlimited discord 


At the head of this article | gave two chords 
from one of Bach’s fugues. . These chords arise 


from the fundamental principle of counterpoint 
which I gave above and which it is remarkable that 
none of the harmony bookS intended for elementary 
instruction ever mentions: that all melodies which 
may be used with the same harmony may be used 
other. from the 
Bach fugue 
parts. 
the same well defined harmony, a 


at all that they made discord 


with each These two discords 


are simply portions of four melodic 
all belong to 


These parts—need I say it 


nd Bach cared not 


seems fitting to end 
who 


Having begun with Bach, it 
with another great German, Richard Strauss, 


has made an astonishing development of this same 


principle in the following passage, and in many 
> 
similar passages throughout his works. Thi 
passage is taken from “Salome,” page 123 of the 
piano (vocal) score. I omit the voice parts. 
Strauss “Salome page 
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This is no place to enter into an argument as to 
whether this passage is 
matter of sharps and flats. It is conveniently 
written, as conveniently as is possible with 
present foolish and old fashioned mode of musical 


correctly written in the 


oul 
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How little importance Strauss himself 
hes to the mode of writing is shown by the fact 
same note flat in one voice, or 
But what 
regard to the from 
In the orchestra the 


re nakes the 
trument, and sharp in another. 
ibove in passage 
ore” here also applie . 
rmony is well defined and well sustained, and the 
h is hard to understand when played 
iano, sounds perfectly natural in the or 
More than one musician, having studied 


the piano, has gone to the opera pre 


ed to be awfully shocked by these dreadful dis 
nd h ome away believing, almost, that 
piano score must be wrong. Such is the value 


the proper understanding of underlying princi 


worough knowledge of proper part writ- 


\nd so, to write discord, you must first learn 


TT Kesult 


ire not obtained by simply picking 


t thir n the piano as many a would be com 
( [he scorn for old rules, which is quite 
tural, leads many a really talented man to aban 
lon them half learned. There is a pretty general 
lief among certain class of “moderns” that, 


nce there are no rules for discords, there is no 


need to study rules at all to produce modern works. 
it is well to remember that from Bach onward 
rds have been in constant use and that they 
e invariably arisen from 4 more than usually 
ete knowledge of harmony and counterpoint, 


FRANK PATTERSON 


ELMAN A MAGNET AT METROPOLITAN. 


night of this week, the fire laws once 


at the Metropol 


sunday 
ompelled the management 


nore ¢ 


ital Opera House to turn away from the box office 


indreds who were eager to hear Mischa Elman 
The young Russian genius played in the 

ume auditorium at a Sunday concert several weeks 
vhen, by actual count, five hundred persons 

re denied even the privilege of standing. For 

he concert of this week the standees were crowded 


tagether so densely that most of them must have 


heard their idol under rather unpleasant circum- 


tances, but not a man, woman or child left until 
Elman played the Dvorak ‘“Humoresque” for his 
ni encor¢ 

en this extraordinarily gifted youth first ap 


eared in this country there were some hasty ex 


ert ho exclaimed (on hearing the great soulful 
tone and marvelous breadth of some of his per- 
lance What does this mean; is it a new 
epoch 3 iolin playing, or is it Wieniawski re- 
ivivu [he wiseacres who made that compari 
yn were not so far from the mark after all, for 
t must be taken into consideration that Elman is 
till hardly more than a boy, when attempts are 
ide to measure his abilities with those of older 
rtist Elman’s playing is undeniably fascinating, 
he spell is the same on listeners of all ages and 
ent his proclaims him a universal art 
le has played numerous times in New York 
it concerts and recitals, but the furore 
ear him has not abated At his second recital 

ill he had fifty-two recalls 
chief number of the Sunday night 
f this week was the Saint-Saéns B minor 
is first encore, he played most appro 
e Bach air on the G string. For his 
¢ « delivered the lovely Chopin 
‘ ) flat, transcribed by Wilhelmj, and 
“Gypsy Melodies,” after which 
e performed the “Prize Song” from “Meister- 
singer” and the resque,” which he has helped 
to immortalize He plaved another encore afte 
the Bach air, and it only because concerts must 


end some time that Elman was allowed to retire 
i 


and give the audience a breathing 


spell during the 
brief intermission that remained 

he singers of the night were Louise Homer and 
“Q) Paradiso” aria 


o Slezak; the tenor gave the 


from “L’Africaine,” and a group of songs in Ger- 
man, French and English, Madame Homer sang 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from “Samson 
and Delilah,” “The Lost Chord,” and four songs by 
her hushand, Sidney Homer. Adolph Rothmeyer, 


a violinist of the Metropolitan Orchestra, conducted 
the concert. The orchestral offerings included the 
overture to Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite and the ballet music from 
Rubinstein’s “Feramors.” 





pera and O 


(Jscar Hammerstein's appeal to the Metropolitan 
(pera Louse to be allowed to give grand opera in 
I:nglish in this city, was answered as follows by 
that organization through its secretary, Rawlins L. 
( ottenet: 

| am instructed by the board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company to advise you that after a careful 
consideration they deem it inadvisable to consent to the 
modification of your contract as requested in your letter 
of the 29th ult 


lhe formal statement issued in behalt of the 
board of directors reads like this: 

The board of directors of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany have given very careful consideration to Mr. Ham 
merstein’s request for such a modification of his contract 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company as would permit 
him to produce grand opera in English in New York 
upon the conditions outlined in his letter, and an expres 
sion of the views of most of the directors has been se 
cured. At the meeting today they unanimously decided 
not to accede to Mr. Hammerstein’s request. 

In order that their position may be understood they 
have authorized the following statement of the reasons 
which influenced them in reaching their decision, which 
they feel justified in making public inasmuch as Mr. Ham 
raerstein made public his reasons for making his applica 
tron: 

Che purpose of the directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company is to do all in their power to advance the cause 
York of the 


of grand opera in New The entire income 
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era Contracts 


enterprise and several hundred thousand dollars in addi 
tion have been devoted to this cause. 

The Metropoiitan does not claim the exclusive posses- 
sion of the grand opera field, but the directors cannot fail 
to recognize that New York demands and should have 
the best grand opera, and that in view of the enormous 
expense involved in giving the best grand opera under 
existing conditions, the city cannot at the present time 
adequately support more than one opera house for grand 
opera. 

When grand opera was being given both at the Metro- 
politan and at the Manhattan Opera House, New York was 
offered more opera than it could support, with the result 
that both Mr. Hammerstein and the Metropolitan Opera 
Company lost money. Accordjngly, when three years ago 
the Metropolitan Opera Carhpany decided to join Mr. 
Stotesbury and his associates\in the purchase of Mr. Ham 
merstein’s Philadelphia Opera\Hlouse and his scenery, cos- 
tumes and other equipment, with a view to organizing a 
company which would give grand opera in Chicago and 
Philadelphia, it was made part of the arrangement that 
Mr. Hammerstein should agree not to re-enter the grand 
opera field in New York for a period of ten years, be- 
cause it was manifest that his re-entrance would mean a 
repetition of the previous losses to all concerned. Mr. 
Hammerstein recognized the fairness of this position in 
the public statement which he made at the time, in which 
he said: 

“As a result of four years’ experience Mr. Hammer 
stein finds that the production of opera on the scale on 
which it has been his ambition to produce it has become 
increasingly difficult year by year. The exactions of the 
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artists, musicians and‘ others brought about by the rivalry 
between the two opera houses has grown almost beyond 
control and have been the occasion of such advancing 
prices that notwithstanding the generous patronage ac- 
corded by the public and the liberal prices which have 
been willingly paid each of the houses has been face to 
face with a deficiency, 

“Mr. Hammerstein is satisfied that it is in the interest 
of the opera going public that these exactions shall be 
kept within bounds unless we are to be deprived of opera, 
and that the only way to accomplish that purpose is to 
have one opera house instead of two. As the Metropoli 
tan Company has what amounts to a subsidy through its 
stockholders it can perhaps better fulfil the public need.’ 

Che directors of the Metropolitan Opera Company hope 
that the time is not far distant when grand opera can be 
given in English either at the Metropolitan or by some 
other enterprise adequately equipped for the purpose. In- 
deed for some months negotiations have been in progress 
looking ,toward the production of grand opera in Eng 
lish at the Metropolitan on a basis which would avoid 
conflict with the present season of opera in Italian, French 
and German. But the directors are convinced that at the 
present time the public would not adequately support both 
the Metropolitan Company and such an enterprise as Mr. 
Hammerstein has in view. Even with its enormous suc 
cess of last year the Metropolitan Company made prac 
tically no profit and better financial results are not ex 
pected for the current year. Accordingly, any consider- 
able diversion of patronage to another opera house would 
inevitably mean corresponding losses to the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and that would in time entail a reduc 
tion in expenses and in the scale of the productions. The 
directors therefore feel that for the present the cause 
which they have at heart can best be promoted by not 
granting Mr. Hammerstein’s request 


Those present at the Metropolitan Opera Hous 
meeting were Edmund L. Baylies, Rawlins L. Cot 
tenet, Robert Goelet, Eliot Gregory, Frank Gray 
Griswold, Clarence H. Mackay, W. K. 
larry 


Vanderbilt, 


Payne Whitney and Henry Rogers Win 


throp. 

Mr. Hammerstein and members of his famity 
ire not satisfied with the ruling of the Metropoli 
tan directorate, and have decided to test the lega! 
validity of the contract between the ex-impresario 
and the opera house. The matter is told about 
tersely in the New York Press: 

Iwo legal attacks on the contract made by Oscar and 
Arthur Hammerstein with the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, it developed yesterday, are impending. While Ar 
thur Hammerstein will file suit to test the validity of the 
contract made in his name by his father, using a power of 
attorney, friends of Oscar Hammerstein, it was learned 
think he has a valid ground on which to have the contract 
set aside. 

The point raised by friends of the impresario is that 
when-the Metropolitan Opera Company paid him $1,209, 
000 it was not specified how much Hammerstein was t 
receive for promising not to engage in grand opera for tet 
years in three States named. The question has been sug 
gested that in the law the exact amount for such a con 
dition should have been named in the agreement, and as 
no such terms were put in the contract it is now invalid 

When this question was called to the attention of the 
elder Hammerstein he said: 

“I never received from the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany by $100,000 the amount I had paid for the things | 
sold them. For instance, I got $800,000 for the Phila 
delphia Opera House for the rights to the various operas 
which I possessed, for promise to withdraw from the 
production of grand operas, and I got $350,000 for the 
scenery. I received about $1,200,000, but all things I sold 
to the Metropolitan company cost me more than $1,300,- 
ooo §6Therefore I received no consideration for withdraw 
ng from the production of grand opera.” 

Arthur Hammerstein said: “I shall file suit before the 
end of the week to test the validity of the contract signed 
in my name. I received sonsideration for agreeing to 
stop producing grand opera. I was ill when the contract 
was made and my father, having my power of attorney, 
signed my name to conditions to which I did not agree. I 
got no consideration and if the contract is invalid as to 
me it 1s invalid as a whole.” 

In reply to the statement of the Hammersteins 
published in all the papers, the Metropolitan Opera 
House issues an answer containing merely that 
clause of the contract which relates to the matter 
under dispute.. It reads: 

For the purposes of assuring the good will of said busi 
ness unto the purchaser and his assigns the vendor and 
the party of the second part hereby jointly and severally 
covenant with the purchaser and his assigns and with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and its assigns that they 


will not nor will either of them at any time hereafter 
within ten years from the date hereof be or become directly 
yr indirectly engaged or interested in or connected with, 
either alone or as a member of any firm or partnership or 
in conjunction with others, in the cities of New York 
Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago, in the business of pro 
ducing grand opera or any of the operas named in Sched- 
ule “A,” hereto annexed, in any language or any opera, 
operetta or comic opera that has .ever been produced at 
the Metropolitan Opera House or the Manhattan Opera 
House in the City of New York or any operetta or comic 
opera that may at any time hereafter have been first given 


at the Metropolitan Opera House or at any opera house In 
the City of New York 

It will be remembered that THe Musicat Cot 
RIER first gave the contract to the world, a literal 
copy being published exclusively in these columns 

The facts contained in the foregoing excerpts are 
so explicit that they speak for themselves, and the 
public must form its own opinion. There is no 
doubt what business men think of the affair. Tm 
\lustcaL Courter agrees with them 


Godowsky Astonishes Again. 


Thrice marvelous Godowsky! No pianist, no 
musical layman should miss hearing that magician 
of the piano 
negie Hall 


He set his hearers wild at his Car 


recital last Wednesday afternoon, 
December 18, with his stupendous technic, unsur- 
passable musicianship and boundless allurements of 
tone, touch, pedaling, 


of delivery. 


phrasing and expressiveness 


He vitalizes all the music that comes under his 
fingers and sends it forth with the spontaneity of 
an improvisation, but adorned with all the perfec 
tion of form and execution which his superlative 
powers make possible 

His is a towering musical intellect, because with 
out such intellect concentratively applied to the 
keyboard, achievements like those of Godowsky 
would be undeniably in the realm of the unattain 
able. He amalgamates the technical, tonal, musical 
and intellectual factors of piano performance into 
a whole so prodigious that at times the listener 
must ask himself frankly whether Godowsky does 
not represent a unique figure among the virtuosi of 
all time. It is certain that Beethoven never played 
his “Les Adieux” sonata with the clarity, the purity 
of tone and the absolute precision of note revealed 
by Godowsky last week; nor did Brahms ever get 
from his first book of 
wonder deeds of pianism presented by our visitor 


“Paganini” variations the 


One might go even further and say with truth that 
in Godowsky’s digital delicacy and speed of finger 
he could not have been excelled even by Liszt him 
self in his own F minor study and “Au bord d'une 
source.” 

Chopin's art at the piano must have been some- 
thing like Godowsky’s in its exquisite and minia 


ture phases, but the latter commands also a mas 
culine breadth, an all encompassing mechanism and 
a sonority of attack which the greatest tone poet 
of them all was physically incapable of developing 
Godowsky read the Chopin B minor sonata so that 
the composer might have imagined it to be ideal n 
presentation, with decisiveness in the opening 
phrase, tenderness in the subsidiary subject, pa 

sionate yearning in the soaring D major episode 

how a Wagner would have expatiated on it in hi 
“Tristan” lightness in the 


magical speed and 


scherzo, poetical appeal in the slow section, anid 
thundering strength and ecstatic utterance in t 
last movement, with its truly titanic close. 

In wonderful contrast to Godowsky’s moments 
of passionate expression were his 


pure, plasti 


finely chiseled presentments of the classics a 


clothed by himself in modern pianistic garb with 
form We had Corelli 


pastorale, Rameau’s 


violation of spirit or 


‘Angelus” Tambourm” and 


Musette en rondeau,” Dandriea’s “La caquet 


Loeilly’s “Gigue’” and Godowsky’s own finely felt 


‘Renaissance.”” They were Grecian in their cry 
talline transparency and grace of outline and con 
tent as treated by the master 

He wound up his phenomenal feats with hi 
irresistibly fascinating “Kiinstlerleben” paraphras« 
which preserves all the melody and lilt of Johan 
makes it reflect 


modern harmonies 


Strauss’ famous waltz, but 


myriad of shimmering rhvth 
mic piquancies and contrapuntal miracles, 
Altogether the Godowsky piano recital must g 


down into this city’s history as one of its most sign 


ficant musical manifestation The applause tool 


m record proportion 





\n illuminating article on “Boston’s Problem in 


Music,” by H. 1 


lranscript, states the conditions under which th 


Choral Parker, of the Boston 
Mendelssohn Choi of loronto is kept to us super 
lative degree of excellence, and advances them as 
the real solution of the difficulty which all choral 
societies meet sooner or later in the lack of pub‘ic 
These 


doubtedly are of 


support conditions, outlined below, un 
interest to all lovers of chora 
music, and are herewith reprinted 

Certain qualities and conditions have made the Mendels 
sohn Choir what it is, and some of them exist, or may be 
revived or may be newly planted here in Boston, and out of 

In the first place 
At the end of each 


At the beginning of 


them choral music may yet flourish anew 
the Mendelssohn Choir is a fluid body 
season it is automatically dissolved 
each season every singer is tested anew to discover whether 
he or she still reaches the standard. Thus no “deadwood” 
encumbers it. With all this fluidity, the choir is well dis 
ciplined. Its officers have determined a policy and hold to 
it. Stringent rules about rehearsals are enforced, and so 
the choir is kept free of the careless and the lazy. In th 
singers, moreover, are the zeal and the ambition, the pa 
tience and industry that discipline may heighten but that 
mly enthusiasm can produce 

The conductor, Dr. Vogt, is a born and practised leader 
f choral concerts, unequalled in America and not ex 
celled by Siegfried Ochs or Sir Henry Wood himself. He 
orders in very catholic fashion the 
choir 
of choral music; it puts beside them interesting experi 
ments in “modernity”; and it does not exclude the light 
obvious and ear tickling commonplaces of choral song 
So it gives pleasure to many sorts of publics and so the 
choir maintains its hold upon them. Finally it has become 


repertory of the 
It includes the austere and exacting masterpieces 


the institution by which Toronto is best known to a con 
siderable part of the outside world. The city has heard 
that world sing the praises of its choir and made speed 
to discover, laud and cherish its virtues Che clear ana 


logue in these things is the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


} 


and the disposition of the outside world and its own towr 


toward it 


PscuaAtkowsky's “ Pathetique nphony has 
been chosen as the chief offering for the New York 
Philharmonic concerts of 


rhursday evening and 


riday afternoon, December 26 and 27 The pro 
gram includes further Smetana’s 
Woods and 
‘Guntram,” by Richard Strauss, and the “Hun 
garian March” of Schubert-Liszt. The soloist of 
the concerts will be Ernest Schelling, 
play Chopin's 


tone poem “rom 


bohemia’s Fields,” the prelude to 


and he is to 


concerto in F minor. 


Lives of great musical men always remind u 


that art is one thing and its exponent is another 
sia 


“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1911. 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pre 
pounded by The Musical Courier, September 
13, 1g. 
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gathering of celebrities both in musi- 





SABLE 
well as in artistic, and particularly profes- 





al life, took place at the Hotel Astor last Sun- 


evening, December 22, when The Bohemians 


1 ; 
ered 


a banquet to Eugen Ysaye. The mem- 


of the club appeared in full number, and in- 





uded Daniel Frohman, Martin Beck, R. E. John- 
on, Charles Wagner, M. H. Hanson, Fitzhugh 
ensel, Mr. Willard, editor-in-chief of the Even- 


Post; Mr. Halperson, of the New York Staats- 
Zeitung ; Sylvester Rawlins, of the Evening World; 
in Harkness. Flagler, Franz Kneisel, Richard 
ld, Rafael Joseffy, Rubin Goldmark, etc. The 
ition given to Ysaye on his entrance was one of 
most remarkable demonstrations ever witnessed 
Among the well known violinists 


thie « 


ountry. 


present to do honor to the guest of the evening (in 


ldition to our local fiddlers) were Mischa Elman, 

Kreisler, Efrem Zimbalist, and Louis Per- 

nger, all of whom were warmly greeted by Ysaye. 

lost eloquent speeches were delivered by Rubin 

Goldmark, the toastmaster, and by Ysaye himself, 
who spoke in French. After the formal part of the 
banquet was over, a lively cabaret entertainment 
vas tendered, in honor of the great guest, by 


Messrs. Albert Reiss and Otto Goritz, of the Metro- 
olitan Opera Company; the Marum Quartet, 
vhich rendered Mozart's “Peasant Symphony,” and 
me paid entertainers. The remarkable meet- 
ing came to an end shortly after midnight, and 
nm retiring, evidently was more than sincere 
‘This has been the greatest 


when he remarked: 
honor ever bestowed on me by brother musicians ; 
it can never be forgotten, and I doubt whether it 
can ever be equaled anywhere else in the world.” 

ReceNTLy, the municipality of the old city of 
Worms on the Rhine arranged an orchestral con- 


cert at which Beethoven’s “Pastoral” symphony 
and Liszt’s “Les Preludes’ were performed, and 
no charge was made for admission. It was called 


1 “People’s Concert,” and all the people who could 
get into the hall were in it. Why charge “reduced 
rates” for the Often they resent that. 
Free admission is the thing; then not even the rich 


people? 


are afraid to be seen there, for their presence will 


be ascribed to curiosity or the desire to lend 
restige to a worthy undertaking. 
- Qe 
From Russia comes the news that the committee 


in charge of the Glinka Fund, established by the 


publisher Belaieff, has awarded various premiums 
for Russian compositions. M. O. Steinberg re 
eives 1,000 rubles for his second symphony ; 


ergei Taneieff, 700 rubles for a piano quintet; 

las Medtner, 600 rubles for three cycles of 
ongs, to Goethe texts; Robert M. Gliere, 500 ru- 
bles for his symphonic poem, “The Sirens,” and 
\. A. Spendiaroff, 200 rubles for a melodramatic 
etting of words from “Uncle Vania” (Diadya 
Vanyl) 










SE persons who are advertising “Music Les- 


La 


ons Free” explain that ‘the only cost will be the 





use.” There is a good suggestion for 


mu ic you 


ists who sing and play gratis because they have 





the courage to demand payment. When they 
ked to appear for nothing, let them repiy: 

Chere will be no « for my services, but I must 
charge you for the price of the music which I shall 





PEACE and good will 


on earth, even among opera 






Gundlach Assists Holding. 


Franklin Holding, the violinist, gave a pleasant evening 
me of his friends at his New York residence last Tues 





to sé 
day evening, being assisted by Paul Gundlach, the pianist, 
Beethoven, Bruch and Tschaikowsky 









“What do you think of Rimsky-Korsakoff ?” 
“T am not following the Turco-Bulgarian war at all.” 

































This department sent requests several weeks ago to a 
number of famous musicians, all over the world, asking 
them to contribute messages (to be paid on this end) to- 
ward a bouquet of Christmas greetings for Musica, Covu- 
RIER readers. Answers received up to date, by letter, post 
card, telegraph, cable and wireless, are as follows: 

“Merry Christmas! What are the chances for an early 
production of my ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ at the Metropoli- 
tan? I do not mind telling you sub rosa that it is my 
greatest opera.—Richard Strauss.” 

“Best greetings. Why are my compositions played so 
infrequently in America? I admit that they are not unlike 
Bach's, but Bach isn’t so bad, is he?—Max Reger.” 

“Tout mes compliments. Hasn’t the Metropolitan Opera 
House ever heard of French opera? Of course Massenet 
is a bit light for a large house; Gounod’s music has faded; 
Meyerbeer is blatant, Thomas impossibl<, and Debussy, 
Dukas and D’Erlanger have not yet established their claim 
to permanency. If I were not as modest as I am, I should 
suggest my ‘Samson et Dalila,’ ‘Prosperine,’ ‘Ascanio, 
‘Phryne,’ ‘Henry VIII’—but there, 1 must say no more, 
or I may be misunderstood. Please mention my G minor 
piano concerto occasionally.—Camille Saint-Saéns.” 

“Yuletide sentiments, Who knifed my ‘Girl of the 
Golden West’ over there? The bottom seems to have 
dropped out of it. Let me know whether you think an 
opera on the subject of the Rosenthal murder would be a 
good investment? Or how would a musical attack on the 
trusts suit the public? [I'll set to work at once if you 
cable: ‘Money in it..—Giacomo Puccini.” 

“Have you invited Mascagni to contribute to your sym- 
posium ?—Ruggiero Leoncavallo.” 

“Is Leoncavallo to be on your page of Christmas mes- 
sages ?—Pietro Mascagni.” 

“Good cheer for all! I am sending, collect, a copy of 
my piano concerto. Please forward a marked copy of the 
favorable review.—Christian Sinding.” 

“Season’s greetings! Cannot understand why, after my 
violin concerto has been heard in America, your country- 
men continue to listen to Bruch, Wieniawski, Paganini, 
Brahms, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Saint-Saéns, on the 
violin.—Sir Edward Elgar.” 

“Extend my kind wishes to everybody, and don't forget 
to tell your friends that there is a ‘Hansel and Gretel’ 
matinee at the Metropolitan on Christmas Day, If you 
were in my place, would you demand royalties from the 
Wagner estate on that master’s works? Some of them 
sound suspiciously like mine.-—Engelbert Humperdinck.” 

“May the blessings flow! Has Godowsky played my 
piano concerto for the American public? I am my own 
severest critic and I consider it a masterpiece, genuinely 
inspired.—Alexander Glazounow.” 

“My warm wishes in all keys. 
yet of a market in your land for my stuff? I always have 
been told that the Yankees like crazy things. I had hoped 
to be discovered long ago on your side of the ocean. How 
crazy must I be to have American recognition?—Arnold 
Schénberg.” 


Are there any signs as 


“Christmas! Ah! In French we call it Néel. My 
‘L’Enfant prodigue’ and ‘Blessed Damozel’ are ideal choral 
works for the Christmas concerts of your singing societies. 








Pouf !|—Claude 


Che ‘Messiah’ has half tones in it, 
Debussy.” 

“Prosit Weihnachten! Father's pants are beginning to 
fit me. Wait till you hear my next opera. Father never 
did anything like it. Mother joins me in these words.— 
Siegfried Wagner.” 

“The same to my brother musicians! 
me!—Franz Lehar.” 


Ugh! 








How they all love 








eRe 
According to the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, Mrs. 
Eugene Francis sang there recently a work by “Avon 
Fielits,” which is “a solo of six parts.” Some vocal coun- g. 
terpoint ! ' 
. nnReR 


Symphony concert at cheap prices of admission are being 
sponsored by the New York Evening Mail. It is a useful » 
idea if the concerts be sufficient in number—many dozen 
per season for a hundred years or so. That is how Ger- gg - 
many became musical. i 

nner 

“After cheap symphony concerts,” says Henry Green, : | 
“will come the municipal conservatory.” May Orpheus 
forbid! Think of music teachers going after votes at elec- 
tion by singing ard playing to the citizens. 

mre H 

“Gotterdammerung” could not possibly have been given 

at the Opera last Saturday. It was the shortest day of the 


year, nan 

Under the caption of “Neighbors Are Doing Well” the 
St. Louis Republic republishes this from the Warrenton 
(Mo.) Banner: “Mr. Good presented his daughter with a 


fine new piano.” - 
nner 


At the dinner given by The Bohemian Club last Sunday 

evening in honor of Ysaye, there were present, among 
others, Zimbalist, Kreisler, Persinger, and Elman, violin- | 
ists; and Joseffy, Godowsky, and Ganz, pianists. No 
crockery was broken. j 
| 
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RRe 
This one really came, and all the way from Oklahoma, if 
too: “To Variations: Courage!! Ye American composers. 
The Ladies’ Music Club, of Oklahoma City recently gave ] 
a program devoted entirely to American composers. It .| 
certainly is a splendid feature and deserves to be encour- ' 
aged. Just suppose that every music club in the land had 
set aside that day for an exclusive American program. 
Gee whiz! there might have been enough royalties for us 
to buy a mince pie and turkey for Christmas. However, 
since I’m from Philadelphia, where they have a ball ‘team, i 
it is the most natural thing in the world for me to say 
‘Just wait till next year.’ Arrep Price QuINN.” 


RRR i 

Why do none of the visiting keyboard artists give us | 
Sinding’s piano concerto? } 
Rane 


And who will be the first to perform here the Bernhard 
Stavenhagen new piano concerto done so successfully re- 
cently by Fritz Rehbold, in Lausanne, Switzerland? 

RRe 2 

“Prof, John A. Lomax, of the University of Texas, ; 

makes a fad of collecting American folksongs.”—New 
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As Loge, commanding the flames. 
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At home on Christmas Day. 
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York Evening Sun. There is the ninth symphony of 
musical enthusiasm for you. 
nRR 
A lady of our acquaintance, referring to Burrian’s Sieg- 
mund in “Walkie,” writes immodestly: “Regarding him, 
one marvels at Sieglinde. Fate thrust her upon him as 
‘Schwester,’ but ‘Braut’? . . Oh, -my!” 
nae 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” said a conductor at rehearsal 
the other day, “because the directions read ‘chorus heard 
off,’ it does not follow that you need be heard off more 
than half a tone.” 
ner 
“There should be a Nobel Prize,” remarks THe MusIcAL 
Courzer, “for a succinct and luminous narration of the 
plots of ‘Il Trovatore’ and ‘The Magic Flute.’” But why 
omit “La Gioconda?” For three years Miss Destinn has 
sung it frequently, yet even now, she says, she cannot dis- 
cover what it is all about—Boston Transcript. 
RRR 
Among all the touches of terror and pity in the war, is 
there anything more pathetic than the message sent by the 
Chronicle’s correspondent at Constantinople that the Sul- 
tan “has even sent his own private orchestra to play in 
the hospitals and other buildings where the wounded are 
being treated” ?—London Observer. 
nRre 
A young lady introduced to Marconi said that she would 
love to hear him play his famous “Intermezzo.” 
RRR 
To judge by the number of dancers now touring the 
world who belong to the “Russian Imperial Ballet,” that 
institution must consist of 250,000 members at the very 
lowest estimate. 
mnReR 
Chopin’s barcarolle, a “Venetian Boatman’s Song?’ It 
is the story of the wreck of the Titanic. 
nner 
From Germany comes this story about a novelist and an 
editor. The editor had ordered a story of a certain length, 
and the novelist had written several hundred words too 
many. In order to make the story fit the space at his 
disposal, the last few paragraphs were condensed into a 
single sentence. This is the way it read: “Von Berken 
took a small glass of whisky, his hat, his departure, no 
notice of his pursuers, a revolver out of his pocket, and 
finally, his life."—San Francisco Argonaut. 
nRe 
Friend Arthur M. Abell, of Berlin, registers a kick 
against being compelled to hear too often in a season the 
“Hammerklavier” piano sonata, the Liszt B minor piano 
sonata and the Brahms violin concerto. As regards the 
“Hammerklavier” opus, this department seconds the Abell 


motion enthusiastically. Any opposition? Carried. 
nur 
*NAHAN 
VICTOR* / \ *EFREM 
ALBERT*| *ANDREA 
\\ 
FRANZ* *NEVERMINDWHO 


RRR 
Vessels that Lipton could beat; the ships in “Tristan,” 
“Gioconda,” “L’Africaine” and “The Flying Dutchman,” 
and Tristant’s Rhine punt. 
nae 
Arthur Burgoyne, Pittsburgh’s accomplished newspaper 
poet, bursts into these rhymes after hearing Florence 
Hinkle sing not long ago in the Smoky City with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, ur ier Leopold Stokowski: 
Hinkle, Hinkle, little star, 
What a vocalis: you are! 
On the concer. stage perched high 
Like a birdie in the sky 
Far aloft your voice you raise 
Winning plaudits and bouquets. 
Shining thus in public view, 
How we others envy you! 


Hinkle, His.'cle, what delight 

You will give the crowd tonight 
When new honors you command, 
Backed up by Stokowski’s band. 

In between the weightier things 
Which that gifted master springs, , 
Doing what the crowd adores, 
You'll annex the big encores 


Hinkle, Hinkle, for a time 

With a symphony sublime, 

One of Schumann’s, at the start 
Charmed will be the public heart. 
Then you'll come, a vision fair, 
Carslling a Weber air 


And with strains surpassing sweet 
Sweep that audience off its feet. 

i 
Hinkle, Hinkle, then the house 
Will absorb the work of Strauss 
Rendered with the rare finesse 
Which Stokowski’s men possess. 
Then you'll come again and bear 
Off the laurels with an air 
From Charpentier which, ro doubt, 
Ought to round your triumph out. 


Hinkle, Hinkle, here you'll quit 
Having made a mighty hit, 

Having wholly charmed the mob 
Then ‘twill be an awkward job 

For Stokowski to secure 

For a Wagner overture 

Half a hearing. That's how things 
Go when one like Hinkle sings. 


Hinkle, Hinkle, why do we 
Write this red-hot rhapsody? 
’Tis because the name you bear 
Tempts us. Nor is this unfair 
Since, in point of fact, you shife 
Brightly in the vocal line. 

On, then goes your triumph-car, 
Hinkle, Hinkle, little star. 


Ra Re 
Disconsolation note for American composers: “A money 
trust,” says J. P. Morgan, “is impossible.” 
RRR 
We almost had opera in English. Oscar Hammerstein 
asked the Metropolitan directors whether he could give it 
and they said “no.” If they had said “yes’—— 
Leonarp LIeBinc 





Opera in Philadelphia. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. ~ 
“Tosca,” December 17. 


The Metropolitan Opera Company of New York ap- 
peared again here on Tuesday, December 17. The opera 
was “Tosca,” and the following was the cast: 

Floria Tosca ..... 
Mario Cavaradossi . 
I} Barone Scarpia . 
Cesare Angelotti .. Giulie Rossi 
Il Sagrestano™:... Antonio Pini-Cors: 
Spoletta .......+56. Angelo Bada 
Seiarrome ........ 


Geraldine Farrar 
Ricearde Martin 
Pasquale Amato 


. Bernard Bégue 
Un Carceriere ... ; ‘ Paolo Ananian 
Un Pastore ... one ; ‘ Stella de Mette 
Conductor, Giuseppe Sturan 
This is the third Puccini opera this season with Miss 
Farrar in the leading role, and perhaps it would have 
been well to have given us the opportunity to hear some 
of the new singers who have not yet appeared in Philadel- 
phia and also some more works by other composers. 
Amato always is a welcome visitor here with his splendid 
voice and finished and authoritative style of singing. His 
conception of the role of Scarpia makes him a most grue- 
some and detestable character, and it was with almost a 
sigh of relief that the audience saw him get his just 
deserts in the vigorous stroke with the enormous dagger 
that Tosca used. Martin has seldom sung better in Phila- 
delphia, and his voice seems to reach the utmost parts of 
the house with perfect ease. The singing of the aria in 
the last act was unusually beautiful. The minor parts of 
the opera were all extremely well taken, making the pro- 
duction as a whole a great delight to lovers of good 
singing and acting. The next performance will take place 
December 31. 





Elsa Deremeaux Plays in Newark. 

Elsa Deremeaux, the pianist, played at a large school 
concert in Newark, N. J., last week, for which she was 
generously rewarded in several ways. She had a fine au- 
dience, received some delightful compliments and heard of 
promises for more appearances in the New Jersey 
metropolis. Madame Deremeaux’s numbers included the 
minuet from Beethoven's sonata, op. 31, No. 3; the 
Chopin polonaise in C minor; a Chopin waltz; three of 
Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without Words”; “Au Lac de 
Wallenstadt,” by Liszt; Paderewski’s “Cracovienne Fan- 
tastic,” and another Chopin waltz as an encore. The 
critic of the Newark Call, in his report of the concert, 
stated that Madame Deremeaux had “good technic” and 
that she “played with power and brilliancy; her manage- 
ment of the pedals was deserving of much praise.” 





“What kind of music do you like?” 
“The song of the almighty dollar.” 


‘Marcoux as the Father in “Louise.” 

Vanni Marcoux, baritone of the Boston Grand Opera 
Company, has achieved another success, this time as the 
Father in “Louise.” The following notices are from the 
Boston daily papers: 

Mr. Marcoux has an admirably composed study as the father He 
has even supplanted illusion with reality The makeup is complete, 
a portrait of itself. Bodily he persuades the age at every movement 
of the bent, wearied body, which in a moment of boyish glee, exults 
cumberously in the dance, to the sputtered remonstrance of his 
spouse.— Boston Globe. 

Mr. Marcoux’s impersonation of the father was artfully composed 
There was the Parisian workingman of the better class to the very 
life, with his pride in his work, his idolatry of his daughter, his 
stubborn prejudice against all who did not work with their bands. 
And throughout the opera in the homely scenes, in the tender epi- 
sodes and in his rage and despair, he showed himself the accom 
plished actor whose speech was song.—Boston Herald. 





Madame Edvina and Mr. Marcoux have the great roles of the 
opera. Both fairly covered themselves with glory. Madame Edvina 
in voice and action was well-nigh ideal. Splendid, indeed, she was 
from the rising of the curtain until she flees in terror from her 
home at the close of the last act. Yet, great as is her part, one 
could on leaving the house have other than Marcoux ‘irst in mind 
It was a new part for him for his Boston admirers and must stand 
comparison with notable predecessors. Still he has no cause to bend 
the knee to any. His acting and singing was of the highest It 
was exceptional and easily crowns a remarkable record.—Boston 
Traveler. 

The best drawn part of the picture is the home of Louise, and 
the most pathetic character of the entire work is not the heroine, 
but the poor old slaving father. M. Marcoux runs in competition 
with the most eminent singing actors of the world in his choice of 
roles, As Scarpia he competes with Scotti, as the quadruple char 
acter in “Les Contes d'Hoffmann,” he has Renaud as his competitor, 
and as the fathér of Louise he must contend against the memory ot 
the beloved and unrivalled Gilibert With all this memory taken 
into account his assumption last night was one that helped to carry 
the opera to the success which it undoubtedly attained. 

M. Marcoux certainly touched his highest point in this assumption 
His portrayal is a masterpiece. Altogether the first act, in which 
only Madame Edvina, Madame Gay and M. Marcoux and M. Clement 
appeared, has never been so well presented in America we believe, 


certainly not in Boston.—Boston Daily Advertiser 
The father was Vanni Marcoux; the mother, Maria Gay: Leuise, 
Madame Edvina; Julien, Edward Clement. Mr. Caplet conducted 


The scenery was Josef Urban’s. The second elem-nt which insures 
the success of the opera is the final act, one of the most dramati 
finales in all operatic hterature Last night it was simply over 
whelming. It may be said at once that Mr. Marcoux’s father is 
one of the greatest impersonations which have been witnessed in 
years on the operatic stage in this city. This father, an unspeakably 
tragic and pitiable figure, stands by the side of Mr. Marcoux's 
Golaud in “P-sleas et Melisande,” and more than this can hardly be 
said. In *ae midst of an excellent cast this figure, dramatically 
speak'-¢, towered head and shoulders above any other on the stage 
soston Post. 


In aspect, in the homely content of the first act and in the griefs 


and furies of the final scene, he might have stepped upon the stage 
off the streets of Paris. The father's shrewd content with his 
workman's life, his joy of his own fireside, his affection for Louise, 


his pleasant shrewdness and his bonhomie flowed out of Mr. Mar 
coux's singing in the first act. The broken spirit, trying to regain 
its old pride, its old routine, under the grief of disillusion and 
emptied life, the niteous tenderness and the blind 


anger toward 
Louise went to and fro in his tones in the final act 


At his hands, 
the father was a very complete impersonation in the terms of music 


drama.—Boston Transcript. (Advertisement.) 





English Musical Humor. 

By persuasion they were Germans. He, being a dis- 
tinguished member of a band, had emigrated to London, 
bringing with him all his belongings, including his wife. 

One morning Mrs. Strossbosser came down first and 
prepared to get breakiast, but in the hall she found her 
husband’s violin in a badly broken state, with a damaged 
bridge. 

“Hans,” she called out, “your fiddle vas broken! How 
vos you do mit it?” 

Hans had really very small conception of what had hap- 
pened the night before, but he turned over sleepily in bed 

“Vot time did you come home?” came again from below. 

“Katrina—Katrina,” came the reply, “home early indeed 
I vas. Dot disaster to the violin vas a real accident, real 
and sad. Katrina, I stood on der bridge at midnight !”— 
London Telegraph. 





Lillian Dove Sings in Rhode Isiand. 


Lillian Dove, soprano, made a very successful appear- 
ance before a large gathering at the laying of the corner- 
stone of Science Hall, Kingston, R. L, last month, among 
those present being the former Governor of Rhode Island, 
Charles Dean Kimball, who presided at the exercises. The 
address of welcome was made by President Howard Ed- 
wards. 

The Beacon, published by the students of the Rhode 
Island State College, has this to say regarding Mrs. 
Dove: 

Lillian A. Dove, of New York City, furnished the musical pro 


gtrem for the occasion and rendered selections in sweetness of voice 
and flexibility of tone. 





Magdeburg is enjoying its symphony concerts as usual, 
under Krug-Waldsee. 
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ND OPERA IN NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Manon Lescaut,” December 18. 
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in the 


for their 
kewise. 
Again the 
third act 
unseen forces 
peratic performances perfect for the 


at tO nose 


essay of the title role is an honest. 
I \merican contralto 


impersonation, but this 


Abbe 


does not portray for us the typical classical hero. 
sincerely, but fails to reach the summit of = 
It is hard to efface memories of Marie Delna, who 
ippeared several times at the Metropolitan as Orfeo a few 
her portrait is still recent enough to recall its 
marvelous and moving reproduction of Euridice’s faith- 
ful mate, as it is depicted for us in the old story. Last 
Madame Homer sang conscientiously, but her 
voice is so limited in tone color that it rendered her work 
monotonous long before the opera ended. _ 

If this old Gluck opera has a defect, it is the want of 
numbers for the soprano voices. Three sopranos are en- 
listed, but they have little to do. Amore sings one aria 
ind one very short stanza. The Happy Shade sings one 
short in the Elysian Fields; Euridice does not effect 
until the third act, and sings nothing until 


trives 


ideal 


years ago; 


Thursday, 


air 
her entrance 
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LUCREZIA BORI 


the beg 
by what she is called upon to sing. 
Furidice is among her best parts; she does the music 
with finish and rare beauty of style. Miss Sparkes as 
\more sang admirably. A pleasing surprise was the first 
appearance of Anna Case as the Ombra Felice, succeeding 
\lma Gluck in this delightful role. Miss Case sang her 
one air with a voice of lovely quality and a method of 
singing that had everything to commend, The youthful 
looked in the scene where the en- 
Greek dances are interpreted. Signor Gatti-Ca- 
not be an advocate of opera in English, but no 
thank him for his consistent encouragement 
Mesdames Rappold, Homer and Miss 
Americans; the quartet of women in the opera 
Miss Sparkes, who is English. “Orfeo” 


inning of the closing act, and then she is not taxed 
Madame Rappold’s 


singer winsome, too, 
trancing 
sazza may 
one can fail to 
of native singers. 
Case are 


is completed by 


is magnificently staged, and here again credit must be 
given to the general director 
“Gotterdammerung,” December 20. 
“Tristan und Isolde,” the advertised bill, was changec 


illness of Mr. Toscanini, “Gétterdimmerung” 
Old, but ever new, the last of the 
series, provided with a score that epitomizes al! the 
of its affiliated music dramas, delighted a house- 
ful of hearers at what proved to be another excellent per 
f the work this season. The tremendous con- 
flict between the godlike and merely human elements and 
in the “Nibelungen” cycle finds its true climax 
in “Gétterdimmerung,” and the catastrophe, as inevitable 
»f old, is terrific and cyclo- 


wing to the 
Leing substituted 
‘Ring” 
heauties 


tormance 
influences 


as in a Greek epical tragedy 
pean when it finally eventuates. And the eternal wonder 
f it all is that Wagner’s music moves along on even 
terms with the huge epos and convinces the listener that 
t is the only kind of music to be allied with such a gar- 
gantuan project. Richard I remains the arch necroman- 
cer of opera and mayhap the world never will see his like 
again, 

At last Friday’s representation, individual solo honors 
went to Putnam Griswold. This may seem strange to 
those who know “Gétterdammerung,” but not to those 


who knew Griswold. He made an irresistibly powerful 
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figure of Hagen, grim, implacable, and sinister, and in 
every detail of singing and acting observed the Wagner 
traditions and yet stamped his impersonation with a dis- 
tinct individuality. It was one of the notable achievements 
of the season thus far, and clinched the young American’s 
right to the position of a Wagner “star.” 

Carl Burrian gave his customary Siegfried reading 
which long ago has been gauged as conventional and lack- 
ing in, vocal and histrionic distinction. Madame Fremstad 
was not in particularly good voice. nor did her Briinnhilde 
exert the magnetism it has put forth on other occasions. 
Otto Goritz’s Alberich failed to carry conviction. One 
never can think of this singer without remembering him 
most strongly as a comedian, and to the present re- 
viewer everything that Goritz does seems tinged with bur- 
lesque. 

Rita Fornia as Gutrune acted sympathetically and sang 
with refinement and charm. Hermann Weil made a lik- 
able and well voiced person of Gunther. Margarete Mat- 
zenauer’s Waltraute was assertive in action and magnifi- 
cent in vocalization. Alfred Hertz revealed no new phases 
of the score and obscured seme of the familiar ones by 
excessive orchestral din and restless tempi. 


“Secret of Suzanne” and “Boheme,” December 21! 
(Matinee). 

Wolf-Ferrari’s graceful and amusing one act opera, 
‘The Secret of Suzanne,” was repeated at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House at the last Saturday matinee, and this 
time was sung in conjunction with “Boheme” instead of 
as a foil to Leoncavallo’s tragic “Pagliacci” as heretofore. 
There are four acts in the Puccini opera, and that work 
is sufficiently absorbing by itself, without adding to the 
length of the performance; but in opera mad New York 
nobody complains over these generous double bills, “The 
Secret of Suzanne” is a delightful curtain raiser; Scotti 
and Farrar reappeared as the Count and Countess Gil. 
whose domestic peace was threatened for a while because 
the merry Countess concealed from her liege lord, a very 
jealous person, the fact that she was addicted to the com- 
mon vice of smoking. The Count smelled the scent of 
tobacco in his home and this led him to suspect that his 
wife had a secret male admirer. This is rather a slender 
theme upon which to lay the foundation for an opera 
libretto, but after the ridiculous “Versiegelt” of last sea- 
“The Secret of Suzanne” seems almost a classic. The 
music is charming, especially the orchestral parts. Polacco 
conducted the little work con amore, and was thrice re- 
called to the footlights with the soprano and baritone. 

Sturani led a highly spirited presentation of “Boheme.”’ 
Riccardo Martin the Rodolfo, Dinh Gilly the Mar- 
cello, Adamo Didur the Schaunard, Andrea de Segurola 
the Colline; Lucrezia Bori the Mimi, Bella Alten the gay 
Musetta, Pini-Corsi the Alcindoro, and Paolo Ananian the 
landlord. The performance was remarkable for the beau- 
tiful voices and singing of Bori, Martin and Gilly, and all 
of the others were exceptionally good in their familiar 
parts. This was the first time that Bori and Martin sang 
together in this opera at the Metropolitan; in previous 
performances of “Boheme” this season Caruso was the 
poet. Bori continues to grow in favor. Last Saturday 
afternoon the voice of the young Spanish soprano seemed 
fuller and richer. Her beautiful enunciation was especially 
worthy of praise. Martin sang splendidly and as the poet- 
lover is seen in one of his happiest roles. In order to dis- 
miss the audience at a reasonable hour the entr’actes in 
Boheme” were very brief, the briefest perhaps on record. 
The long double bill ended at 5:35. 


“Gioconda,” December 21 (Evening). 


\ special performance of “Gioconda” was given last 
Saturday evening for the benefit of the Italian Hospital 
of New York. Emmy Destinn sang the title role, Louise 
Homer in the Laura, Maria Duchene the Blind Mother, 
Caruso the Enzo, Amato the Sjv Barnaba, and De Segu- 
rola the head of the Inquisition. Polacco conducted. Per- 
formances for charity require no criticism. 


“Madame Butt-rfly,”” December 27. 


With a cast that included the usual Geraldine Farrar and 
Antonio Scotti, and the unusual Riceardo Martin, Puccini’s 
“Japanese” opera with Italian music was given another 
hearing on Monday evening. The music seems to gain in 
banality as time goes on, and the lack of distinction in the 
orchestral writing grows more prordunced. It was only 
the charm of Long and Belasco’s story that made “Mada- 
ma Butterfly” for a time seem ‘> have an emotional appeal. 
Now its effect is regarded by many connoiseurs as meretri- 
cious, Riccardo Martin sarg his measures with carefully 
polished tone production and extremely artistic phrasing, 
and acted with a convincing fervor worthy of a better 
cause, Rita Fornia has made Suzuki a powerful study oi 
devotion and delivered that part with her customary skilj 
and deep effect. Arturo Toscanini conducted luminously. 
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Prof. Hugo Becker played Dvordk’s cellé concerto at 
Ziirich not long ago. 
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AUDITORIUM. 
“Herodiade,” December 16. 


The first performance of “Herodiade” took place at the 
Auditorium before an enthusiastic and fashionable audi- 
ence last Monday evening. This opera had its first Amer 
ican performance at the Manhattan Opera House on No 
vember 8, 1909. At that time, and even after its Parisian 
premier in 1884, when the aunt of the writer, Fides 
Devries, created at the Theater Italian the role of Salome 
with Jean de Reszke creating the role of Jean, the work 
was reviewed at length in THe Musicat Courter. Th 
scenery, costumes and all the paraphernalia which made 
the presentation at the Manhattan gorgeous were used 
at the first performance in Chicago. It was so far this 
season the best all around performance given by the Chi 
cago organization. “Herodiade” proved to be a succes 
in Chicago, where spectacular operas are especially in fa 
vor. Dippel and his lieutenant, Almanz, had left nothing 
to be desired for the pleasure of the eye, while most of 
the artists in the Chicago distribution were up to the high 
standard of the evening Marcel Charlier, the French 
conductor, who up to the present time has been given but 
small opportunities, rose to the situation, and conducted 
with a mastery which stamps him as one who understand: 
fully all the beauties of the Massenet score 
his baton with great energy, yet brought out all the melo 
dies, and to Mr. Charlier in great part is due the suc 


He swayed 


cess of the evening His reading of the score was in 
spiring and at all times he held his orchestra, chorus and 
principals well in hand. 

Carolina White was the Salome, and again covered her 
self with glory. The wonderful air of Salome, “II est 
doux, il est bon,” which has been heard for the last twenty 
years or so on the concert platform, was sung exquisitely 
by Madame White, whose feeling of tenderness aroused 
the audience, which acclaimed her thunderingly Her ret 
dition of the aria was probably the hit of the evening 
Madame White created another sensation by her singing 
of “C'est Dieu que l'on te nomme,” and all through th« 
course of the evening her presence on the stage was up 
lifting. She was gorgeously dressed and acted with dis 
cretion Madame de Cisneros in the title role shared in 
the honors of the evening. The role is one of the best 
in the repertory of this artist. She portrayed her part with 
fidelity to the most minute details, and her queenly appear 
ance, sumptuous garments, and, above all, beautiful or 
gan, were blended so well as to give to her delineation of 
the difficult part the touch and finish of a great artist 
Minnie Egener was the black spot of the performanc« 
For some unknown reason she was allowed to sing, and 
even though the role was small she found in it enough to 
irritate the ear. Miss Egener has, however, terpsichorea: 
ability, and made the most of it. Gustave Huberdeau was 
an excellent Phanuel. The French basso was at his best 
and sang his role with great volume of tone, and his 
phrasing and diction were especially delightful At the 
close of the third act he and Madame de Cisneros wer 
recalled many times in front of the curtain to acknowledg¢ 
the plaudits of the audience Armand Crabbe, who has 
improved greatly since last season, was the Vitellius 
Georges Mascal, who made his first appearance in opera 
vere as Herode, is the possessor of a well placed and 
trained voice, large of compass, but small in volume, and 
pleased greatly by the charm with which he uses his or 
gan Though the “Vision Fugitive’ was rather poorly 
sung and even though Mr. Mascal deviated visibly from 
the pitch in the famous aria, his work in the temple scene 
and the first act was of such high standard as to atone for 
some of his faults, especially since a first appearance at 
the Auditorium is a nerve racking ordeal for any artist 
He dressed the part gorgeously, and as the new French 
baritone has a heroic figure, histrionically his Herode left 
nothing to be desired. On further acquaintance Mr, Mas 
cal should achieve better results, yet he made a success 
ful debut. Constantin Nicolay gave prominence to the 
small part of the Grand Pretre. The role, vocally speak- 
ing, is one of the most difficult in the opera, as upon him 
hangs the destiny of the third act when following a pian 
issime chorus the orchestra comes to a stop and after that 
repose the basso, without accompaniment, has to give 
his phrases, which ure then repeated by the chorus. If 
the basso deviates from true pitch, he leads the chorus 
with him. Such details are generally unnoticed by musi 
cians as well as laymen, yet fortunately Mr. Nicolay sus 
tained his reputation as a worthy singer 

Charles Dalmores was the Jean. This role has been sin 
gularly shortened, the prison scene having been eliminated 
and the final duet is conspicuous by its absence. The tenor 
is left but little chance to display his impetuous voice, and 
the role, which is ome of the principals in the Massenct 


CHICAGO) 


score, was only a secondary one This was due to the 
many cuts made in the opera. Venturini, who was heard 
in the “Schemah Israel Adonai Eloheinun,” completed 

splendid ensemble. Rosina Galli, the premiere danseus« 
pivoted gracious] winning for herself and the corps de 


ballet their customary success 


“Jewels of the Madonna,” December 17. 


Carolina White, Giovanni Zenatello and Mario Sam 
marco, who appeared again in the three principal roles 
shared the honors of the evening. The Wolf-Ferra: 
pera is becoming more and more popular with the Chi 
cago public, which on this occasion came out in force, the 
Auditorium being practically sold out. Campanini read 
the score with his customary art and under his magnetic 
baton the work was given a sterling reading Madam 
White, who appears nearly every night with the Chicag 
contingent, does not show any sign of fatigue. On the 
contrary, her voice is warmer than it has ever been sinc« 
the beginning of the season and again she created a sen 
sation. Zenatello has not as yet recovered. from hisi\cold, 
but his presentation was still artistic, as it could not. h« 
otherwise when a role is entrusted to this remarkabl 
singer. Sammarco, a pillar of strength in any opera, was 
me of the bright spots of the evening, his singing of th 
serenade being especially good and his makeup was capital 


“Cendrillon,”’ December 18. 


Helen Stanley made a belated debut as Prince Charm 


ng in “Cendrillon,” and from good authority it is learned 
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ELEONORA DE CISNEROS AS QUEEN GERTRUDI 


“HAMLET.” 


that though not quite recovered from her illness and 
visibly nervous, her first appearance was successfu 
\lice Zeppilli was the Cendrillon, Jenny Dufau appeared 
as tke fairy, Henri Scott as the King, Mabel Riegelmann 
and Minnie Egener as the two sisters, Louise Berat as the 
Stepmother, Hector Dufranne as the Father Marcel 
Charlier conducted 


“Tristan und Isolde,” December 19. 

Richard Wagner’s music drama brought forth three of 
the greatest Wagnerian singers in the persons of Lillian 
Nordica, who appeared as Isolde; Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, who sang Brangaene, and Clarence Whitehill, who 
made his re-entree as Kurwenal. Along with these three 
stars Campanini was the bright spot of the evening. A 
better reading of the score never has been heard in Chi 
cago. From the prelude to the finale Campanini at all times 
had his forces well in hand and the music he drew from 
his players was wonderful. His conception of “Tristan 
and Isolde” is poetic and romantic. Under his baton the 
orchestra is subdued and plays obbligatos instead of solos 
as is so often the case when the same opera is given under 
a Teutonic conductor. All the beauties of the drama were 
brought out by the genial musical director, who took away 
with him the lion’s share in the triumph of the evening 
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Madame Nordica, who had not been heard in the role 
in Chicago for many years, came back the Isolde of yore 
Her first phrase on the ship in the first act showed her 
many admirers that the famous diva was in glorious voice 


and all through the course of the evening her singing was 
a source of pleasure. Her delineation of the role has bee 
copied, but the imitations by other Isoldes have fallen 
short of the magnificent portrayal built up by Madarne 
Nordica. Her admirable conception of the role is a classi 
and the many students who heard the performance came 
way richer in the art which some day some of them ma 
take up as their profession. Madame Nordica was g 
wee usly gowned and her leoks wer us regal as her voice 
Madame Schumann-Heink, the great as [ ilar ! 
tralto, proved that the race of the giants still is in exist 
nce. She, too, was in splendid vocal fettle and to heat 
her brought a new joy to those who are familiar witl 
art, and astonishment to the newcomers who, for the 
ime, heard the famous contralt larence Whitehill, a 
illar of strength in any Wagnerian opera, surpassed | 
self, and his work was on a par with t two stars 
sang gloriously and indeed happy is the manager who can 
yoast of such a baritone in his company. Mr. Whitchill’s 
Kurwenal was capital and could not have been improved 
ipon. It was a master artist’s presentation lenri Scott 
iced with his accustomed fidelity and exactness the part 
f the K ng ! enunciation tt { man text s a 
emarkable as when he sings in Fren Italian or Eng 
lish Few singers can ast la ction as Mr 


Scott. Crabbe in the little part of Mel 


the Shepherd, rounded out an exceller ust. Cha 
mores w the Tristar 
The stage anagement distinguished itself ut during 
the second act the clectrician must have been sunstruck 
absent from the stage, as th irious effects of illu 
nination were, to say the least mical Mr. Dippel 
should compel his pyrotechnist to rchearse his effects pré 
us to the performance, for since the beginning f tl 
season and it ma ¢ said sin the t pert lam 
ever given by the Chicago Grand Opera Company here 
the electrical department has been the weak place of the 


rranization 


Needless 1 $a) t of ca vas vwcant at the Audi 
torium and the audience was enthu tic, recalling the 
irTtists many times alter ecac act, and floral tributes were 
distributed 1+ the three tars f the evening, Nordic: 
Schumann-Heink and Carmpanit 


“Manon Lescaut,” December 20. 


W hite Zenatell Sammat ind Campanir igain were 
the big factors in the third esentation of “Manon Le 
aut’ at the Auditorium lhe lance f the ist was 
imilar to the previous performat 


“Herodiade,” December 21 (Matinee 
lhe second presentation of Massenet’s erodiade 
ven on Saturday afterr n, proved to be the most st 

essful f the matinee teri rivet far this season 
the Auditorium 

\ are lit i Wh t¢ i Sal i i en ette 

an last Mor la she scored a! t Thi artist 


| et } } 
as really beet ne ack ne I the nicag Grand O 


“Cavalleria Rusticana’” and “Pagliacci.” December 
21 (Evening). 
the popular double bill “Cavalleria Rusticar 
Pagliacci,” given at popular prices on Sat 
wought forth in the former Zeppilli 
Costa, while Stanley, Calleja and Costa 


avallo tuneful melodi The Sat 





priced performances have been m 


n than in the two previous 


ially 
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Next Monday evening the fir f formar y the ( 
ago Grand Opera Company of Mignon” will 
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be given with a cast which will include Teyte, Dufau, 
Dalmores, Warnery and Dufranne, 
Mary Garden, who has been greatly missed since the be- 





Heyl, 










ginning of the season, will make her re-entree in the 
Jongleur de Notre Dame.” 
On Thursday afternoon a special matinee of “Cin- 


derella” at popular prices, will be given with Teyte, Stan- 
Dufau and Warnery; the tenor will take the role 


of the father previously sung by Dufranne, who will ap- 
pear on Thursday evening in “Louise” in conjunction with 
Mary Garden, Louise Berat and Charles Dalmores. 
Icilio Calleja, the tenor robusto of the company, will 
sing for the first time in his career the role of Gennaro 
in “The Jewels of the Madonna” next Saturday afternoon. 
The other principals will be Carolina White and Mario 
Sammarco. Rene Devries. 




















BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 


“Thais,” December 16. 
Though seemingly the last word has been said in praise 
f Mary Garden as Massenet’s converted courtesan, each 


added performance brings out fresh admiration and won- 
The same can also be said of 





















































der at her marvelous art 


Vanni Marcoux’s Athanael, which bears comparison with 
the remarkable impersonation of this role given by Maur- 
ce Renaud. Fernand de Potter as Nicias and Blanche 
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LOUIS! 


EDVINA 


Manley as Crobyle were the newcomers and lent creditable 
distinction to an already familiar cast. Mr. Strony again 
gave an admirable reading of the orchestral score 
“Louise,” December 18. 
rhe first performance of “Louise,” with the appended 


ist, by the Boston Opera Company, under Director Rus 
»f memorable significance for its artistic dis- 
the production, and the strik- 
the which 
for once lent intelligent aid 


> homogeneity of 


characterizations of lesser parts 
and 


that 


rth brilliantly, 
s of the work with less able treatment be 


me relaborated and long drawn out: 


Madame Edvina 
Me Madame Gay 
Miss 

.Miss 


Miss Leveroni 


Barnes 
Deyrise 


Miss Gauthier 
Miss Sharlow 
Miss Von Aken 
Mr. Clement 
Mr. Marcoux 
Morella, Phillips, 
Sillich, Pul 


Culuchanoff 


Mesdames De Courcy, 


Lankow Everett, 


( Saldaigne Jourquin, 


ound Lé 


uise it requires an artistic 
attuned vocally and dramatically and 
a requisite youthfulness of mien, grace 
f bearing and adequate unsophisticated simplicity to por- 
rking girl with her natural yearning for 
This then 
Madame Edvina came as a wonderful rev- 
elation to the large audience which, recognizing her high 
artistic stature, rewarded her at once so unmistakably that 
the singer may well feel herself enrolled among Boston’s 
favorite artists. To specify particularly in a performance 
f well rounded merit is rather difficult, but in consider- 
ing Madame Edvina’s salient characteristics, due praise 
must be given her beautiful voice, with its peculiarly ring- 


ing vibrant timbre, her great dramatic ability, and the 


tray well this w 
the love of her poet and the pleasures of life. 


2s typified by 
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keenly intelligent mental grasp which reads into a char- 
acterization only that which naturally belongs to it. The 
resultant authority and splendid balance are just such rare 
attributes as will make Madame Edvina’'s career equally 
wherever she appears—these qualities be- 
speaking the favor of a world public, as well as the local 
one. 

Mr. Clement made an ideal poet lover in appearance, 
action, the Gallic which marks all he 


successful 


song and 


grace, 








Boston 
*‘LOUISE,” 


Photo by Ruttenberg, 
ACT I OF BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 
essays, being strongly evident in this role, as in everything 
else he has done heretofore, despite his first appearance 
in it 
Maria Gay, but now returned from her recent triumphs 
in Philadelphia and Chicago, made her first Boston appear- 
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ACT Il OF “LOUISE,” BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 

ance this season in the role of the Mother, and found a 
warm welcome awaiting her. Strongly individual in every 
role, Madame Gay created distinct atmosphere with her 
bourgeois matter of fact portrayal of this character, to 
which she brought a wealth of cunning detail and her ever 
strong vocal resourcefulness in addition. 

The sturdy, pathetic figure of the Father was ably han- 
dled by Mr. Marcoux, who created the Paris workman to 
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ACT Ill OF “LOUISE,” BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
the life, singing the lullaby to his little Louise in the clos- 
ing act in a manner that stirred the hearts of his hearers. 
Miss Barnes, a young American singer of whom much 
may be expected in the future, sang Irma with exceptional 
merit, while Miss Gauthier as the Apprentice won a distinct 
success with her impishly clever handling of the part. Miss 
Leveroni made the most of her role in song and action, and 
Miss Deyrise, recruited from Montreal in place of Miss 
Fisher, who was ill, fulfilled all requirements. Mr. Lan- 
kow gave real distinction to the otherwise insignificant part 


of the Chiffonier. Lesser parts handled with equal ability 
were taken by Mesdames Sharlow, Von Aken, De Courcy, 
Morella, Manley, Phillips, Wilson, Galli, and Messrs. Lip- 
mann, Everett, Sillich, Pulcini, Chasseriaux, Giaccone, 
Cilla, Saldaigne, Ouluchanoff, Bourquin and Olshansky. 

The orchestra under Caplet acquitted itself finely with 
the exception of those moments when, overcome by stress, 
he neglected to consider the singers and came perilously 
near to drowning them entirely. 

While the scenic effects, costuming and lighting were 
beautiful, still, as the spirit of realism will not down en- 
tirely, the query might be ventured as to how poor Bohe- 
mians could afford the sumptuous silk and satin trappings 
with which they were adorned in Act III, how a little nar- 
row, two windowed workroom could accommodate a hun- 
dred or more working girls, how electrically lighted lan- 
terns found their way in front of Julien’s humble dwelling, 
and why Paris in the closing act should appear gradually 
unfolding in a beautiful sunset glow radiance, rather than 
with myriads of needle points of light, as any bird’seye 
view of a city at night would naturally look. The effects, 
however, being beautiful beyond words, realism must here- 
with seem an impertinent intrusion, hence vanishes forth- 
with, 


“Tales of Hoffmann,” December 20. 


The round of subscription nights was completed by a 
fourth performance of Offenbach’s “Tales” with two im- 
portant changes in the cast. Evelyn Scotney sang the role 
of Olympia in place of Miss Fisher, who was ill, and sur- 
prised her warmest admirers by her excellent portrayal of 
the part. Of course, it was a foregone conclusion that she 
would be vocally adequate, but that her acting of the role, 
without rehearsal and at such short notice, would meet 
every requirement, was more than could be expected. To 
Miss Scotney’s credit it may be said that this is just what 
she accomplished, and the warm applause which rewarded 
her efforts was fully deserved. 

Miss Dereyne gave an interesting and highly colored 
impersonation of Giulietta, in the absence of Miss Amsden, 
who was in Montreal, while the wholly admirable work of 
Madame Edvina and Messrs. Clement and Marcoux stood 
out, as always, finished examples of the highest art. 


“Lucia,” December 21 (Matinee). 


Madame Tetrazzini’s first appearance this season as the 
hapless heroine of Donizetti’s “coloratura” opera filled the 
Opera House to the last seat and furnished abundant cause 
for the enthusiastic demonstration accorded her by the au- 
dience. The great prima donna, in better voice than ever, 














VANNI MARCOUX AS COPPELIUS. 


showered her marvelous vocal gifts lavishly and gave an 
exhibition of florid singing well nigh superhuman in its 
facile perfection. 

Exceptionally well sung and most intelligently portrayed 
was the role of Ashton at the hands of Anafesto Rossi, 
whose singularly mellow and resonant baritone voice char- 
acterized the music, while his keen dramatic sense, coupled 
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with an admirable poise, lent distinction to a role which 
is very easy to overdo. 

Mr. Mardones, a sincere and capable artist, made the 
most of a small part, while the remaining members of the 
appended cast acquitted themselves creditably: 





EE MS nx 6 daha WEaARe burda bsecd bébecectncs een Anafesto Rossi 
MEE Sib nted dddew bawndbbdnde 6 cinddus cen deusiuctens Luisa Tetrazzini 
Edgar pineal dete aalimaul io du W% Sedge dd 6 dh cerned: an 
IL icncuinned nhaha Ganied sptuasucnnesh aheéhennehesek Ernesto Giacone 
NEE nccabeuak bahxe dbéntebdadde ales dds b0deks aber Jose Mardones 
SEEN sees ndiabn caseepeese oe oc cb6000cs 6 cevaceuases ..Hertha Heymann 
DOM Sada d cdnte ntatesdccvaniceuoadeats tunsesecs 6uncaee Rafaelo Diaz 





Conductor, Moranzoni. 
“Traviata,” December 21 (Evening). 


Once again Evelyn Scotney afforded grateful surprise 
by her constantly maturing abilities, both vocally and his- 
trionically. Gifted with a naturally beautiful voice of rare 
brilliancy and range, Miss Scotney has now learned how 
to use this voice in the characterization of a role. In addi- 
tion, too, she has gained much in freedom and plasticity of 
action, all of which prove her a young singer of diligence 
and intelligence such as is a credit to any opera company. 

Mr. Blanchart, as the elder Germont, was the other 
bright particular star of this performance and shone as 
much by the finish and grace of his acting as by the artistic 
excellence of his singing. In both these respects Mr 
Bianchart stood out in marked contrast to Mr. Ramella, 
who as Germont the younger was neither vocally nor 
dramatically convincing. Of the minor parts, Miss de 
Courcy as Flora and Mr. Pulcini as Baron Douphrol were 
worthy of praise. 


Sunday Concert at Opera House. 
The third Sunday concert at the Opera House, Decem- 
ber 15, enlisted the solo services of Eugen Ysaye, the 
master violinist, whose triumphant reappearance in this 
city after a seven year absence was, I am told, witnessed 
by a packed house. \'nanimous in their verdict of praise 
of Ysaye’s violinistic genius, as evinced in his playing of 
the Vieuxtemps D minor concerto and the Lalo “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” were all those fortunate enough to hear him 
at this concert, the representatives of the press quite out- 
doing one another in their glowing tributes, snatches of 
which are herewith appended. Boston Herald: “Nothing 
but superlatives can express the scope of this man’s 
extraordinary art. The ravishing beauty of his large and 
opalescent tone; the scintillating, crystalline definition of 
his fingers; the intensity, now subtle, now drastic, and 
under the reserve of perfect control used with the most 
exquisite taste, these vitalize all he does.” Boston Post: 
“Mr. Ysaye’s authority and individuality of style arrest 
the attention at once. His tone is not merely a big tone; 
it is a great tone, the tone of ten violinists, having within 
it the depth and virility, the tenderness, the colors, pro- 
duced by many different virtuosi. Mr. Ysaye might 
have played the works under discussion as he pleased 
He might have twisted the music out of semblance to its 
original form and meaning. The result would have been 
the same. When there is genius in the air, criticism by 
rod and rule may well retreat.” The orchestral numbers 
were conducted by Horace Britt, first cellist of the orches 
tra, and Anthony Dubois, one of the accompanists of the 
Opera Company, in place of Mr. Caplet, who was ill. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S THEATER. 


Our past week’s repertory was composed entirely of 
repetitions, necessitated by the heavy rehearsals required 
on the forthcoming week’s program, which consists of 
two operas unheard before in Montreal, Massenet’s “Cen 
drillon” and “Néel” by Frederic D’Erlanger, “The Barber 
of Seville,” and “Madama Butterfly.” These two last 
named will receive their premiere of the present season 


“Rigoletto,” December 16. 


No more striking proof is needed to dispel the idea that 
works by the old masters are going out of fashion than 
the enthusiasm shown by Monday night’s audience, which 
heard Verdi’s “Rigoletto” sung by our opera company. It 
is now over sixty years since “Rigoletto” was first pro 
duced, but its charming melodies and rich orchestration 
are a never failing source of delight to all musically in- 
clined people. It certainly sent this particular audience 
away feeling that an evening could not have been better 
spent. 

It also served to introduce to us a new coloratura so- 
prano in Mile. Camparelli, who assumed the role of Gilda. 
Scotney, who sang it previously, was unable to come to 
Montreal owing to her Boston engagements, and Mr. 
Russell sent Mile. Camparelli to take her place. Any singer 
who can make so promising a debut (and in a role which 
makes so many demands upon even the most experienced 
artist) as Mlle. Camparelli did, need not feel at all dis- 
couraged as to her future. Throughout the entire even- 
ing she sang with great purity of tone, displaying a voice 
of many possibilities, while the one or two slight rough- 
nesses noted must be attributed to the nervousness from 
which she naturally suffered. This was noticeable chiefly 
during her first aria “Care nome,” but it wore off and 
she received much applause at the close of each act. Her 
personal appearance was most pleasing to the eye and she 
exhibited decided histrionic talent. 

Laffitte sang the Duke, a role which we have not heard 
him in before, and created a fine impression. Always de- 
lightful to listen to, Laffitte gave a clever interpretation 
of the licentious Duke. Each character this excellent artist 
portrays is so logically worked out that not once is one 
allowed to catch glimpses of some other role creeping in, 
thus spoiling the effect as a whole. 

M. Riddez once more showed his wonderful versatil- 
ity as the unfortunate Jester. What makes his work so in- 
teresting is the immense realism he contrives to infuse into 
the different parts he undertakes. He thrills his audience 
through the sheer force of his dramatic skill and sings 
with equal abandon. As it is with his Herod or Athanéel. 
so it is with Rigoletto; he literally lives the part. All the 
minor roles received the usual careful attention, Huberty 
as Sparafucile making the most of an ungrateful part, 
and Mile. Courso as Maddelena scoring with her glorious 
contralto voice. 

Signor Jacchia conducted, and it is impossible to speak 
too highly of his splendid work, since one feels instinctively 
that the closest harmony exists between himself and those 





under his baton, and consequently the best results are pro 
duced. 


“Thais,” December 17. 


A detailed review of this opera was given last 
therefore it is unnecessary to repeat. Its popularity is 
shown by the large audiences which attended both the 
Tuesday and Saturday night performances. 


“Tosca,” December 18. 

The opera for popular night was Puccini’s “Tosca,” 
given its fourth performance during the present s:ason 
with the third artist in the name role. Mesdames Carmen 
Melis, Edvina and Amsden have each essayed t'1e role and 
all three achieved a triumph. Comparisons, as Mrs. Mal 
aprop put it. “are odorous,” therefore I will not attempt 
to draw any. Suffice it to say, however, tat Madame 
Amsden used her magnificent voice to its best advantage 
and acted with convincing sincerity. Her high notes are 
wonderfully round and pure and she shades her singing 
to a degree that must give pleasure even to the most unso- 
phisticated ear. This charming young artist continues to 
delight her audiences at each appearance, and added fur 
ther laurels to her already long list 


week 


Signor Polese repeated his former success as Scarpia 
A refined yet thoroughly fiendish Scarpia is the interpreta 
tion this sterling artist gives of what must be a most fas 
cinating part to act. His rich baritone was in fine trim 
and he received rounds of applause at the close of the 
second act 

The Cavaradossi of Signor Cortada is satisfying in its 
entirety and he uses a lyric voice of fine quality with 
much skill. Of the minor roles Cervi’s Sacristan stands 
out as an interpretation of wonderful cleverness. His 
acting adds a touch of humor which lights up the already 
tragic atmosphere of this opera. Grand was a dramatic 
Angelotti, and Stroesco a villainous Spoletta. Jacchia 
conducted. With the deep insight he possesses into Puc 
cini’s works, one can always depend upon a clever reading 
of this music. 


“Herodiade,” December 19. 


This also needs but slight reviewing. Madame Amsden 
in spite of her strenuous work in “Tosca” the night be 
fore, gave a most alluring portrayal of Salome. She 
never sang better and her voice showed no signs what 
ever of fatigue. Riddez is at his best as Herod. His act 
ing at times almost makes one feel sorry for the unfor 
tunate king and his singing of “Vision Fugitive” called 
forth unbounded applause from a large audience 

Madame Claessens and M. Laffitte were also in their 
best form and completed a quartet of great evenness. The 
other roles were all splendidly handled. M. Goddard as 
Phanuel looked imposing and sang magnificently 

Mr. Hasselmans at all times had his forces under con- 
trol. 


“Boheme,” December 20. 
Such an excellent performance as that given on Friday 
night cannot but encourage people to support the Mon- 








treal Opera Company. “Bohéme” is one of the modera 
operas which never fails to draw, and despite the fact 
that it has been heard perhaps more times than any other 
work in Montreal, a large audience was on hand and ap- 
plauded generously. All the principle parts contain many 
possibilities for clever work which was taken full advan- 
Carmen Melis sang Mimi, the first 
Vocally she is 


tage of by each artist 
time we have heard her in this role. 
superb. Her knowledge of the art of singifg seems 
boundless, and the exquisite quality of her mezza-voce 
work, especially in the death scene, makes her Mimi a joy 
to hear 

Cortada as Rodolfo, Polese as Marcel, Cervi as Schau- 
nard, and Huberty as Colline were four typical Bohemi- 
ans. All entered into their parts with great spirit and 
missed no opportunities in the humorous passages. Marti 
in the dual role of Benoit and Alcindoro was exceedingly 
clever. The Musette of Madame Muscallena was not so 
effective, but no doubt this young artist will improve. One 
cannot always judge an artist’s work from a debut 

The chorus acquitted itself finely and Signor Jacchia 
was compelled to bow his acknowledgments to the ap 


plause at the end of the second act 


Orchestral Concert, December 20 (Matinee). 
Signor Jacchia conducted for the first time this season 
at the orchestral concerts and gave the following program: 
Overture, Egmont (op. 8&4) Beethoven 


Intermezzo, Ratcliffe 


Intermezzo, L’Amico Fritz Mascagni 
Song 

Suite, Peer Gynt (op. 48) Grieg 
Song. 

Humoresque (op. ror, Ni Dvorak 
Marche Funebre d'Une Marionette Gounod 
Two Hungarian dances, Nos, 5 and 6 Brahms 


Accompanist, George Hirst 
Every artist deserved the applause accorded by the 
largest audience seen this season at the Saturday after 
noon concerts, but it might be well to point out that with 
one or two exceptions such a program does not tend to 
elevate the public taste for good music. The orchestra 
we have is far too good to be playing Dvorak’s “Humor 
esque” or Gounod’s Funeral March of a Marionette,” and 
the management cannot be commended for pandering to 
a public which can and 
Let us hope that 
we will hear some of the great masters’ works before the 


the weaker musical intellects of 
will support the best in orchestral music 


season closes ArtTHur MacDermort 





FalK-Fischer Tour. 
The tour of Jules Falk, violinist, and Arthur Fischer 
pianist, seems destined to be one of the most successful 
of the present season. Little difficulty is experienced ii 


booking these artists, and the number of dates already 
settled guarantees a long season and speaks eloquently 
for them as a drawing power. Some unique and delightful 


programs have been prepared which are the result of sev 


eral months’ study, so that the music lovers who expect 
to attend these joint recitals may anticipate entertamment 
of a most delightful and artistic ordet 

During his visit to Mexico last season Falk collected a 


number of manuscripts, which he has been transcribing 
for violin, and they will furnish excellent novelties. An 
other attractive program will be that designed especially 
for young folk. The Falk-Fischer 

/ 


inasmuch as Falk is a thorough and seasoned 


combination is a most 
happy one, 
artist and Fischer a very talented player of the younge 
generation of pianists. Falk is acknowledged to be one of 


the most accomplished violinists now before the publi 
He has appeared with many of the leading orchestras of 
the world, and as a concert soloist has won the praise of 
both continents. Last year he met with tremendous sux 
cess in a tour which took him as far as Mexico and the 
Pacific Coast 


Fischer too, appeared with marked success ist season 


in America and has achieved distinction in his recital 
as he possesses much talent which has been subjected t 
careful schooling. The numerous mplimentary pres 
tributes bestowed upon both are evidence of their ability 
and popularity 

When two such skilled instrumentalists unite, their dis 
pensations are certain to gain the approval of both conn 
seurs and music lovers, and the rendition of a sonata for 
violin and piano will appeal to those who enjoy concerted 
When occasion permits a violin 


concerto will be presented, while the repertory of both is 


music of an exalted type 


so extensive that no matter where they play a pleasing 
So great | 

been the demand for these recitals that the open dat 
are rapidly being filled, in some instances two concerns 


and diversified program can be furnished 


for both afternoon and evening, having been requested 


All this discussion about grand opera in English serves 
no good purpose. It sounds the same in any language 
New York Morning Telegraph. 





“Kénigskinder” and “Oberst Chabert” 
burg. 


ored at Ham- 
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reign conductors with the Concerts 
he Concerts Ysaye, this season in Brus 
expectations of the most sanguine. Each 
interesting and instructive and also very 
the theaters are crowded for every per 
The Concerts Ysaye, as already mentioned, are 
each to the works of one master, and the con 
i é er 24, was annotinced as a Brahms 
| gram was excellently arranged to give 
aried selection of Brahms’ works and 
riat for orchestra, on a theme of 
le ot Antoine ), op. 506 the Minuetto”’ 
renade in D major, op. 11, for orchestra; the 
neerto in D major, op. 71, and the fourth sym 
Variation Brahms shows, I think, all that 
1 theme from a musical, orchestral and 
he fourth symphony, although 
duct of his maturer years, is full of youth 
pecially in the first three movements. The 


vorked up to a brilliant climax, was fully 


| the enthusiastic audience Ernst Wendel 

the Philharmonic of Bremen, is a conductor of 

great distinction and gave refined and 

Jacque Thibaud scored a big suc 

f the concert He mastered its diffi 

ind develope heautiful tone in the 
nerne 

i y Madame Mysz-Gameiner at 

nic vember 19, was one of rare en 

gral was happily chosen ind included 

t. Schumann, Brahms, Hugo Wolf and 

m the beautiful and pathetic song, “Der 

idche which opened the program,” to 

tindchen by Strauss, the singer held thi 

the large audienc Madame Mys:z 


if beautiful quality, full, rich 


‘ i ce 


st exquisite graduations of ton 


ry artistic nature, a really warm tem 

ent rofound and noble sentiment in her inter 
| nore by the presence ot 

| Highness the Countess of Flanders, and her 
Countess of Vendome This concert of 
lysz-Gmeiner was the last attended by the 

f Flanders (mother of the reigning king ot 

e died some days later, on November 25 

ll art and a patroness of all artistic enterprise 


artist and 


possessed an excellent talent 


RUSSELS ij] 


ual. His rendering of Schumann is full of appassionata 
and I never heard a pianist who arrives at such a refine- 
in nuances as he did in the Chopin 


ment of gradation 


“Sonate.” Severin Eisenberger, until now unknown in 
Brussels, is today considered one of the greatest pianists 
| an 


Leon Dubois, director of the Conservatory at Louvain, 


has been named director of the Conservatoire Royal of 








LEON DUBOIS 


ect f the Conserva t Roya f Druss 


Brussels, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Edgar 


linel. Mr. Dubois is already well known as a Belgian 
composer. His best known works are, “Le Mort,” a 
mimadrama in three acts and four tableaux, with which 


he won the “Prix de Rome,” his opera, “Edenie,” “Immor- 
tal Amour,” and also cantatas, choruses, ete 
neure 
An American pianist, who is making an excellent repu- 
Richards 


he has 


the continent, is Lewis 
Brussels, where 


tation for himself on 
Mr. Richards makes his home in 





Her Royal Highness was also a very good , large class of piano students, but his concert engage 

Brussels, rarely missed attending ents are so numerous this year that he is devoting most 

hawt Several times a week artists ¢ his time to solo work. During the winter he will give 

to her palace to perform chamber music, for jour sonata evenings in Berlin, with Mathieu Crickboom 

particular passion. Her demise is much  \jojinist, also of Brussels. Mr. Richards has just re 

wr Brussels, who will deeply miss turned from Oneida, Spain, where he played at a conven 

thusiasm and protection tion of all the philharmonic societies of that country. He 

eRe will be soloist (and will play the Bach concerto in D 

t the Grande Harmonie minor) for the February concert of the Bach Society 

the pianist made his first appearance Glasgow, with Henri Verbrugghem conducting. In March 
UNERAL CEREMONIES OF EDGAR TINE! 

















IALS ASSISTING THE HEARS! 
Br u it reputation he has already Mr. Richards will be heard in Brussels with the Capet 
é G y unusually warm and en- Quartet. 
istic recepti et lis program, which contained Rae 
ers by Handel, S itti, Beethoven, the fantasie of Mr. and Mrs. Larz Anderson will heave shortly for 
1umann, the Chopin sonate, B flat minor, and the Japan, where Mr. Anderson has been appointed Ambas 
ni-Brahms “Variatio was one to test the pian- sador for the United States. Last year Mr. Anderson 


1 Eisenberger’s playing no 
He plays with 
wonderful tonal effects 
nterpretation is of great variety and wery individ 


ability in many ways, but 


cal difficulty seems to hamper: him 


rdinary obtains 


brilliancy, 


came to Brussels as United States minister, and the de- 
parture of Mr: and: Mrs. Anderson after so short a time 


is much regretted, not only. by the American. colony, but 
by all who had the pleasure of knowing them in Brus 


sels. In February, 1912, Mrs. Anderson founded the 
American Students’ Club of Brussels, of which Kate S. 
Freeman is president. The Club has for its purpose the 
providing of a meeting place for Americans in Brussels. 
and especially to assist the American students residing in 
Brussels. The club is planning to organize two concerts 
each year, which will be given by the artist members of 
the club desirous of making a public appearance. With its 
large number of members the club is practically self sup- 
porting and occupies a suite of very pleasant and suitable 
rooms at 13 rue Theresiemme. Sunday, December 8, the 
organization gave a farewell reception in honor of Mr 
and Mrs. Larz Anderson. 
ane 

Last Sunday, November 8, the third Concert Populaire 
was given at the Theatre de la Monnaie. The program 
included the first symphony by Brahms, masterfully con- 
ducted by Henri Verbrugghem, a young Belgian who is 
director of the Glasgow and Edinburgh Symphony Con- 
certs. A symphonic paraphrase, “Macbeth,” by Sylvain 
Dupuis, was given its first audition at this concert, and 
made a favorable impression. The composer, who is now 
director of the Conservatory at Liege, was for years con- 
3russels Opera orchestra. He, like many 
conductors than they conduct, is 
strongly influenced by the composers whose works he was* 
called upon to perform most often. Dupuis’ work does 
not show great originality, but undeniably he understood 
the tragic and sinister character of the subject which he 
has realized exceedingly well by very dramatic expression 
in his music and a dark and mystic coloring in his or 
chestration. An _ interesting symphonic sketch, “Les 
\beilles,” by Theodore Ysaye, was again presented to the 
Brussels public and listened to with much pleasure. A 


ductor of the 


who compose less 


brilliant rendering of Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture 
concluded the program 
Rene 
\ great honor has been conferred on Eugen Ysaye, 


who has just been appointed “maitre de chapelle du Roi 


des Belges.”’ LUELLA ANDERSON, 


DES MOINES NOTES. 


Des Mores, Ia., December 14, 1012 
The appearance of Alma Gluck in recital at the Uni 
Church 
remembered; it marked an epoch in music events in Des 
Moines. From the opening number, a Gluck air, to the 
closing song, the singer held her audience entranced. No 
singer has ever received such an ovation in the city; she 
was recalled repeatedly after each group, and although 
most gracious and generous with her encores the audi- 
ence was insatiable, and many expressed the wish, shared 
by the writer, that she would sing the whole program 
through again. Aside from Madame Gluck’s wonderful 
voice and art, her personal appearance is so attractive and 
her personality so appealing that one likes her before a 
note is sung and the impression is deepened as the pro- 
gram advances. The aria “Depuis le jour,” from “Louise,” 
was the most pretentious number on the program. The 
group of folksongs, embracing Tuscan, Welsh, Normandy 
and Hebrew, and ending with “Tu,” a Cuban song, were 
highly enjoyable and reached a climax in the last num- 
ber which the singer was forced to repeat. The last 
group, “Asleep,” by Seegar; “Little Grey Dove,” by Saar; 
“From the Land of the Sky-blue Water,” by Cadman; 
“Chimes,” by Worrall, and “Will 0’ the Wisp,” by Spross, 
closed one of the most enjoyable concerts ever given in 
the city. As encores Madame Gluck sang “Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye,” “Laddie,” “Way Down Upon the Suwanee River,” 
a Rimsky-Korsakow number, and several others, and still 
the audience was not satisfied. Madame Gluck will be 
sure of a capacity house should she return to Des Moines 
Her appearance last week was on the Dr. Bartlett All Star 
course. Dr. Bartlett was warmly congratulated upon the 
artistic success of the concert. The next number will be 
\deline Genee, the famous dancer, who wiil be seen at 
the Coliseum on Monday evening, January 27. 
nner 

Leopold Godowsky will be heard on Monday evening, 
February 17, as the fourth and final attraction on Dr 
Bartlett's All Star Course Carourne Younc Suir 


versity \uditorium was an occasion long to be 


Sarto Sings for Crescent Athletic Club. 
Andrea Sarto, the baritone, sang at the musicale which 
the Crescent Athletic Club gave at its 
Brooklyn, Sunday afternoon, December 22. 


- 


clubhouse = in 
The Metro- 
politan Trio, consisting of A. Campbell Weston, piano: 
William Feder, cello, and Herbert Corduan, violinist. 
played trios by Gade, Saint-Saéns and Boellmann. Mr. 
Sarto sang with his usual virile style the “Prologue” 
from “Pagliacci,” and later with fine sentiment 
“Under the Rose,” by William Arms Fischer, and “Gypsy 
Song,” by Russell. Mr. Feder and Mr. Corduan, of the 
trio, played solos. 


Sang 





Maine Tour for Franklin Holding. 
Franklin Holding, the violinist, is to make a tour of 
Maine, his native State, next month. The first concert 
takes place in Machias, January 3 
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MUSIC IN ATLANTA. 


Attanta, Ga., December 16, 1912 

The season in Atlanta has opened late, as it probably 
does in most Southern cities; but the chances are that 
more activity along the line of local effort will be made 
this year than ever before. The Music Festival Associa- 
tion continues its efforts to build up a large chorus, and 
it looks as if an organization of fair proportions may 
finally be gotten together; a concert during Christmas 
week is promised, at which a number of old carols will 
be sung. 

RRR 

Victor Smith, secretary of the Festival Association, 
who has had charge of the several seasons of grand opera 
here, has moved to New York, to become secretary and 
treasurer to R. E. Johnston. In this case Atlanta's loss 
is Johnston's gain, though Mr. Smith promises to assist 
in the arrangements for the coming opera season 

Rn Re 

One of our musical associations has taken on new life, 
namely the Atlanta Musical Association. Mrs. Slaton, 
wife of the governor-elect, has been elected president, 
and mainly through her efforts a guarantee fund which 
promises to reach more than $20,000 has been subscribed 
toward the support of a symphony orchestra, Mortimer 
Wilson, well known here and abroad as a composer, has 
been elected musical director and has succeeded in gather- 
ing around him some fifty-two of our best orchestra play- 
ers. The first concert Sunday afternoon, December & at 
the Grand, drew an audience of more than six hundred 


= 


people, the largest gathering ever seen at one of these 
concerts. The program contained, among other things, 
Beethoven's fifth symphony and the preludes to acts 


one and two of “Lohengrin”; especially the latter were 
given in a very satisfactory manner, and there is little 
doubt that with more rehearsals Mr. Wilson will succeed 
in giving very artistic performances. The association 
now has a competent director, whose artistic temperament 
should bring about fine results. It would seem, however, 
that the number of concerts planned may be somewhat 
This association 
also took another step forward when, in the first recital 
of the artist, 
Behre, located in the 


curtailed for the first season at least 


season on December 10, a local Edwina 


was presented. Southern artists 
South, have few opportunities to appear in concert, and it 
seems but right that local organizations should give them 
Miss 
several years in Vienna studying with Leschetitsky and 
Atlanta a She has a 


clear technic and plays with excellent taste; her rendition 


this chance whenever possible Behre has spent 


only returned to few months ago 
of a prelude and fugue by Bach was especially enjoyable, 
as was also her rendition of Schumann's “Davidsbiindler 
lange. The association will do more toward building up 
the local interest 


local 


in music by pursuing the policy of pre 


senting artists of worth than may appear on the 


surface DAHM- PETERSEN 





MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 
Biraminonam, Ala., December 16, 191 
Of musical events here during the past month may be 


mentioned the two Sunday afternoon recitals arranged by 


the “Concert Committee.” In the first recital the Pas 
more Trio was heard, and in the second one Zimbalist, 
the violinist. Two more are to follow 
nee 
I'he Aborn English Grand Opera Company presented 


the “Bohemian Girl” to good houses 

Local efforts are being made by the Treble Clef Club 
and the Arion Club to 
the local singers. 
work started last 
create for 
public 

The January 28, at the 
Clark & Jones new hall, and two more concerts are to 
follow later 


in music among 
Both organizations are continuing the 
and by co-operation hope to 
support of the music 


arouse interest 
winter 
themselves the loving 


first concert is planned for 
if possible with local artists as soloists 


Cc. R. D 





: Ysaye-Godowsly Program. 

One of the great events of holiday week in New York 
will be the joint recital which Eugen Ysaye and Leopold 
Godowsky are to give at Carnegie Hall Saturday after- 
noon, December 28. The:two giants will unite in the fo 
lowing program: 





Sonata in A major Franck 
(Dedicated to M. Ysaye.) 
M. Ysaye and M. Godowsky 

‘meme jadenbucbes : Chausson 

M. Ysaye. 
Carneval ceenee Schumann 
M. Godowsky 

Kreutzer Sonata Reethoven 
M. Ysave and M. Godowsky 

Emil Sauer scored a resounding cess at a recent 

Bremen Philharmonic concert. He played Schumann's 


piano concerto, 


Elsa Deremeaur 
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, Sackville St., Piccadilly, W., } 


Lonpow, England, Vecember 14, 1912 
With apologies for introducing the subject in these 
imns, it is remarkably interesting to note the phe- 


il progress the business of advertising has made in 


England the last few year And as a climax to the po 
ition the business has assumed is the Advertising Exhi- 
bition now being held at the Horticultural Hall, West 
minster. The promoters of the scheme, “The Advertising 
World,” are to be congratulated on their farseeing and 
nergetic propaganda for the “advertising of advertising.’ 
An interesting answer to an interesting question would 
be that in reply to What is advertising? Of course there 


the dictionary definition, but that is not comprehensive 
enough, considering the wonderful evolution of that which 
it attempts to describe, for it only attempts and nothing 
more It is abs lutely obsolete The dictionary sense of 


the word must be revised to meet the new advertising 


zene 


Advertising in the abstract is a very fine art. And as it 


enters more closely in its relationship with the artisti 


ide of life it necessarily becomes a still finer art. Even 
its relationship to the ordinary commodities of life, 1 
1 remarkable fact that a wealth of talent—literary, pic 
torial, illustrative, and last but not least psychologic—i 
utilized in the interest of its force 


ther, when in the realm of the musical or dramatic the 


and power. And fur 


exploitation of the personal element is the desideratum, 
ertising become the 


tion of the reflective and philosophica 


ublimely ridiculous or the perfec 
| sense, like unto the 


nursery rhyme, when it is good it is very very good, but 
when it is bad it is horrid The science of publicity ap 
peals as strongly to the imagination as any other science, 
and as America has proved and England is beginning to 


prove, as many if not more enthusiastic disciples are pay 
ing tribute to its cult as ever was paid to any other great 
propaganda. It is all greatly in harmony with the spiri: 
he times and significant of the practical. The great 
philosophical hook on the art and science of advertising 

yet to be written, but it will make mighty interesting 
deductions when ‘t does appear, on publicity as a great 


educational fact 


nRne 
What one does not know won't give one a headache, 
but a headache may not be the worst possible misfortune 


The only thing about it would seem that it might be more 
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wise to leave all the headaches to the sterner sex If only 
it could be arranged that the suffragettes might be initi- 
ated into the inner circle of the gods of barter and sale, 
they might not be quite as keen in their desire to enter 
Emancipation from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire may be exciting, but hardly con- 
ducive to more peace of mind or improved physical, moral 
However, as Barter and Sale are 
prominent dieties of the present day, with their multitudes 
of devotees, it is more than of passing interest to view 
the artistic element in its attitude to the twin gods. 


Just as soon as artists enter the professional realm they 


into competition with them. 


or mental condition 


at once enter into competition with other professional 
The realm is a great 
mart where there is always great commotion and stir 
“I’m here! I’m 
What can I do 
to get recognition and secure engagements? Who'll buy?” 
That is all there is to it, in plain vulgar phraseology 
comes ever the echoing cry from the overcrowded artistic 


artists for the sale of their services. 
The eternal sound of “I” predominates 


here! I want recognition! recognition !! 


market places. The artistic temperament is always the 
subjective temperament; if it is no*t. it is not artistic. The 
artist must be supremely egotistical to be the artist 
There can be no division of art and artist, no division of 
interest between the personality and that for which he or 
she stands. This shoula be remembered by those who 
expect to marry or who have married artists! The super- 
egotistic must and does prevail, and this is as it should 
be; it is only another name for sublime faith in oneself, 
For though art may 
be much more than the expression of personality, it can- 
not express itself except through the personality. And 


without which nothing can be done. 


that all great artists have been great egotists history and 
biography faithfully prove. And naturally, with those who 
aspire to be great artists all the little and big tricks and 
idiosyncrasies are also faithfully copied from the models 
selected. And consequently the imitation is. often fairly 
good, In fact it takes the artist to distinguish the artist. 
[f it he insisted also that nine hundred and ninety-nine out 
of every thousand artists are unconscious hypocrites re- 
garding the status they conceive of themselves and the 
status of all else in relation to themselves, the assertion 
may be accepted as containing more than a grain or two 
of logical truth. For after all, it takes a kind of genius 
to possess the subjective temperament and the objective 
viewpoint, which later viewpoint is the only one that may 
be utilized in the practical relationships of life. 
RRR 

Therefore, in no other circumstance is the artist so 
utterly the victim of his own temperament as when he 
enters the professional realm to sell his services in com- 
petition with others. Soon he realizes the futility of his 
cry for recognition, and flies to the protecting haven of 
the musical manager. And the musical managers God 
bless ‘em, become a kind of pack peddler for the artists! 
With their little packs stuffed full of photographs, circulars. 
“press opinions” and all kinds of wonderful encomiums, 
they go the rounds of their annual tours and take up the 
erv of the artist, “Who'll buy?” More often than not 
they are shamefully abused by their artistic clientéle and 
accused of every conceivable crime on the calendar when 
the buyers have proven to be few and far between. Though 
the manager may have his own personal reputation for 
dealing in nothing but “standardized goods,” the naive 
musical-artistic temperament cannot realize the difficulty 
of the manager in convincing the gods of barter and sale 
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of the value of the unknown quantity. When the manager 
begins to grow bent in the back and loses his elasticity of 
step with the heavy loads he has been asked to carry, he 
gives up the “road,” settles back in his office chair, for- 
tunate if he has one, and says “No! you must go and get 
a reputation first, before I will consider placing you on 
my conservative list,” and the artistic temperament of the 
supplicating one is utterly crushed and humbled to the 
dust. But if wise in his generation, the supplicating one 
proceeds to “get a reputation,” to advertise himself in the 
various legitimate ways open to all business men and wo- 
men, and thus properly place himself in the commercial 
line with all the other professionals anxious to sell. 
RRe 

And there is one other fact in relation to the artist and 
his or her public, and that is that the public never select, 
though the statement may seem paradoxical. The psy- 
chology of the matter is that the constant reiteration of 
names of things or persons photographs itself upon the 
public mind and hypnotises it to wanting what it thinks 
everybody else wants. Of the intrinsic value of the thing 
wanted, that is of secondary consideration always; with 
all things frankly commercialized the thing is to make it 
popular and keep it popular so it will sell. As it is with 
things, so it is with persons, for the science of buying and 
selling differentiates not between the two. 

That there should be any movement on foot to abolish 
the military band would seem improbable, considering the 
prominent place it has assumed in modern musical life; 
but nevertheless such < movement is astir, and called 
forth some spirited remarks from Lieutenant Mackenzie 
Rogan, bandmaster of the Coldstream Band, at Queen’s 
Hall recently, in refutation of the intention. It may not 
be out of place at this particular moment to refer to the 
article on military bands that appeared in these columns 
in the September 11 issue. In that article the writer said: 
“It may not be amiss to add a few notes on the part that 
the military band has played figuratively and literally in 
the many important musical periods of the past, a subject 
that has not had rightful attention paid to it in the records 
of musical evolution. The military band may be said to 
have been the first if not the very first means of establish- 
ing and assuring instrumental music of an independent 
standing. .It was the great prefiguration of the orchestral 
band, the great predecessor in the perfecting of all wind 
instruments, for which all wind instruments were per- 
fected, to be later appropriated by the more facile and 
subtle string orchestra, which may also be said to have 
been developed from the very personnel forming the mili- 
tary band. 


nmRre 


In H. G. Farmer’s invaluable two volumes, “The Rise of 
Military Music” and “The History of Military Music and 
Royal Artillery Band,” the position that wind instruments 
and their combination which later became known as the 
military band has held and maintained from the earliest 
times and throughout the succeeding ages to the present 
day, and the dignity with which the trumpeters, heralds 
and “King’s Band” were invested, are fully described and 
faithfully chronicled from many old and rare volumes on 
various historical subjects. Interesting in every detail is 
the information to be gleaned on the ancient Briton and 
Saxon trumpeters, and of the position of the minstrels, 
many of them trumpeters, who came into popular favor 
after the Norman Conquest, many of them holding high 
rank in the courts of the Norman monarchs. And the 
intervening years that witnessed the crusades and the great 
acquisitions gained from acquaintance with the East and 
the Saracen armies supply many an interesting connecting 
link in the great “wind” family down to 1760, when the 
clarinet is said to have been introduced to England by 
John Christian Bach (son of Johann Sebastian Bach). 

This is not the place to attempt a review of the many 
wonderful improvements made in the individual instru- 
ments from time to time. It is too vast a subject. How- 
ever, it may be said, en passant, that with the introduction 
of the valve mechanism, which was perfected through the 
genius of the Franco-Belgian maker, Sax, the emancipa- 
tion on the brass instruments was consummated, This. 
along with the improvement made in the “woodwind,’ 
has given a massive gamut of tone color, and a technica! 
possibility to the compass of the modern military band 
that permits of the interpretation of every type of com- 
position from the classic to the popular without sacrifice 
of any of the finer modes of musical expression. A change 
of “color” arrangement, and the thing is done! as wit- 
ness the many excellent band arrangements of every 
school, made by the various bandmasters of the day. And 
a word on the clarinet, the of the military bind, 
may be allowed. In Handel's time there were no clarinets 
in the orchestra; they did not enter into the orchestral 
ensemble until a much later period, notwithstanding Dr 
Arne’s scoring a part for clarinet in “Artaxerxes,” in 
1762, and also Haydn in “The Creation,” etc. Neither had 
it, in its old form, any place in those first military bands 
of that famous musical monarch, Frederick the Great, of 
whom the great Johann Sebastian Bach is said to have 
remarked: “He is a monarch whose greatness and power 
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in the sciences of war or peace, 
mand the honor and admiration of all.” 


interesting and profitable to r 


and no less in music, com- 
And it may be 


emember that at this same 


period his son, Philipp Emanuel, was court musician and 


cembalist at the 
corded in G. Miller's interestir 
mentation of the first army ba 
was constructed of oboes, horn 
bones and serpents. Later, i: 
arch’s order, the German mili 


famous number of eight-two 


horns and two bassoons, and 
musik, a 


Europe as harmonie 


of all future bands. For this « 


posed an octet in E flat, op. 1 


court of the 


Frederick As re 
e booklet, the 
nds of Frederick the Great 


s, bassoons, trumpets, trom 


great 


rg littl 


instru- 


1 1763, by this same mon 
tary band was fixed at its 


oboes, two clarinets, two 


became | 


ombinati 


3, and 


and Mozart wrote three serenades for the same. 


a 


Among the concerts that hav 
were the violin recital by Ilse 


very talented young artist 
Lily Crawforth’s recital of 
English songs, a singer of 
much charm and_ essentially 


successful in presenting the 


with good 
S. Kelly's 
Madame Car 


today the se 


song in English 


taste and diction; | 
piano recital; 
reno’s recital 
ond joint recital by Theodore 
Byard and Sapellnikoff; and 
the concert by the Sevcik 
Quartet, an organization ol 
their 


KAESMANN 


much finish m ensemble 


work EVELYN 


OMAHA CONCERTS. 
Omana, Neb., December 11, 1rgi2 


The second event in 





Hopper’s subscription 
took the 


given by 


SeTics 
form ot a mecert 
Bruno —_ Steindel, 


cellist, whose name is almost 


inseparably associated with 
that of the 

Orchestra, of Chicago, assisted 
by Mary Munchhoff and Max 


Landow, both of reside 


Theodore Thomas 


whom 


in this city The concert was 
given last week at the Bran 
deis Theater, and was well 


attended and attentively re 


ceived. Mr. Steindel’s master 


ful cello playing is well known 


here, and this occasion simply 
served to throw into fresh 
perspective its many Ssuperia 
tive quaiities ‘he Beethoven 


sonata, which opened the pro 
gram, was played by both Mr 
Steindel and Mr 


1 insight which made obvious 


Landow with 


d 


the entire structure and con- 
later, 1 


Steinde! 


tent of the work, and 
his solo groups, Mr 
brought to light the individual 
features of each number. Mr 
Landow was no less successiul 
which con- 


in his solo group, 


tained the Chopin F minor bal 
lade, G 
A flat 
numbers well calculated to tax 


major nocturne and 


polonaise—a trio of 
the powers of any virtuoso— 
Landow in his 
impeccable form. Al 
though prevented by a 

ld 


cod 


played by Mr. 
usual 
severe 
doing her 
Miss 


was 


from talents 
full justice, 
singing, and particularly 

greup, which included “Feldeins: 


“Sandmannchen.” The accompa 





negotiated by Madame Borg 


Miinchhoff did 


Veda 


also contributed an effective solo 
companied by Madame Borglum 


Ree 


violinist, number, ac 


Emily Cleve’s violin recital at the First Baptist Church 








last evening drew audience which taxed the seating 
capacity of that e fier program included, among 
others, Vieuxtemps’ A minor concerto, Saint-Saéns ] 

troduction and Rondo Capriccios and a pe ise by 
La Miss Cleve’s years { study abroad have re ulted 





much benefit to her playing and general musicianship 


Her tone is much larger, her technic is clear cut and de 








Elliott Schenck’s Busy Season. 
Work, work, work. has Elliott 


watchword, and all know what a busy man he is 


Schenck’s 


He con 


ucts his orchestra at the special performances of 


always been 


‘Snow 


bh - little TI ’ 
White” at the Little Cheater, New York, daily at 3.30. A 
juartet trom his orchestra and trained by him has been 
playing at the recent performances of “Anatol,” and is 


engaged by Winthrop between the acts at a 
coming production 


Mr. Schenck ted Sunday night concerts on De 








known throughout pendable, and her bowing is notable for its smoothnes cember I and r 3, and a cert in Jersey City 
; ’ ‘ " | 5) T mm , 
nd was the basic principl nd elasticity. Her playing of a “Cradle Song” by Schu Mecember i € was invited to conduct his “Indian 
m Beethoven com bert was characterized by some harmonics of remarkable Overture” in a recent concert in connection with the New 
a rondino in E. flat purity Mise Cleve was y assisted at the piano by York Symphony Orchestra ut the parts were delaved 
Martin Bush Jean P. Durriel and the performance had to be deferred 
7 Between times Mr. Schenck looks after his « mposition 
| i comt n f ' 
Luigi von Kunits’ Toronto Engagements. class and composes. One of his talented pupils has had 
e been given this last week In addition to his large class of pupils, Lu gi von Kunits his works accepted th Schirmer and Novell 
luttlinger } is the Pay is is ket j ; r ' r | 
Duttlinger, wh 1 the violinist, is kept busy in Toronto recital work. On \ recent composition by Mr. Schenck rhe Birds of 
Bethlehem tor male choru 
‘ ecelve ¢ ment at in 
r tine 
el 
Singer's Husband Killed. 
° 





interesting 


effective in her Brahm 


iumkeit,’ Der Jager” and 
niments were successfully 


mene 


Although he has frequently ay 


ypeared here as a pianist 


Cecil Berryman had heretofore not come before the pub 


lic in the capacity of a composer, and his recent recita 
was therefore of particular interest Mr. Berryman’s 
sonata for violin and piano, played by the mposer and 
Frank Mach, contained some interesting and varied the 


matic material and ingenious w« 
ficiently impressive at first heari 
to hear it again. His “Etude-Ca 
brilhant and sparkling number 


and pianistic effects. Mr. Berrym 


by the audience with marked approval. Mr 


rking out, and was suf 
ng to cause one to wis! 
price” for piano is a very 
full of sprightly rhythms 
an’s efforts were received 


Mach, the 








larg I . . ' \ . 
November 13 he played at the Women’s Art Club. Beetl 
vens “Kreutzer Sonata with Walther Kirschbaum at 
the piano, and Paganini’s romance and barcarole; on No 


vember 20 he 


s00oderham 


appeared at a musicale given by Mrs. A. E 


‘ flat, and 


pertorming Beethoven's s nata in | 


ae é; , 
an adagio and a tarantelle by Vieuxtemps; November 29 


nm a matinee at Loretto Abbe \ he gave 
Paul 
December 4, at a second musicale given by Mrs. Gooder 


rmed Brahms’ 


Beethoven's tr 


Grace Smith and Hahn, and on 


ham, perf sonata in D minor, Raff's “Love's 


Fairy,” Saint-Saens’ “Rondo Capriccioso,” and Sarasate 
“Jota Aragonesa 

In January, Luigi von Kunits and Walther Kirschbaum 
will give their second public recital in Forrester’s Ha} 


Toronto, Canada 
Leon 
mdon last 


avallo’s “Gipsies” opera which was produced in 


summer, had its at the 


Le first 
Teatro Lirico, Milan, and made a hit. 


performance 


cht inl, the 


Alice Merritt ¢ 
home 
treet, Brook 


yn, 1S grief stricken over the 


‘ cert prano, whos 


gic death r and 
David H. Cochra n irt 
conn eur Mr Cochr 
was killed last Thursday ev 

g about 7 o'clock near th 


1 ' 
t Long Island Railroad, 1 
" , , 

Br i ! i { wa | 
ing t treet 1 n 
vated road brol low and 





der t debr lie was dead 
when removed by olicemen 
and worki« Mr. Cochran 
id delayed returning t i 
mie ‘ rie id devoted m 
hours t naking lases for 
( ristma 
Beside hi widow Mr 
( ran i rvived | a ten 
year old so arm fter | 
father i he dect ed Va 
1 f the t David |} 
Co formerly resident 
of the Polytechr Institute im 
Brookly and) =prominent in 
e of the boroug! Mr 
( 4 “W s t 
illy killed last week, \ fort 
i ind a ciated with 
e Dur RR uve Art Galler 
f Ma 





Freer Songs Sung by Rene 
S$. Lund. 





| gave a so 
t i fortnight ip 
\] t ( r ( nerewath 4 
( f ar ~Chicags ng 
M reer were “Old Love 
S and “Of th Need of 
‘ utter M 
| ! ‘ wit tw nt 
ted y ipper 
l et th the appr " 
| t ‘ | se Ww AT 
ave these te corpor 
t I the next lithe 
the t juaint t | 
ig rig tt hou ind ingable 
4 we 1 ‘ ‘ y h that ‘ | 
t ee sung tw Mrs. Freer sends friends in the East 
hristmas greeting n the form of copies f her “A 
arol words t her daughter, as well as blotter beoklets 
he Eye f a Child,” one pair of the eyes being those 
f the daug laughter is soloist at her college 
il in the Mawr Glee Club, as well as member of 
the cl r, af uid t have a pretty ar 1 higl prar 





Gamble Concert Party at Xewark. 


The Ernest Gamble Concert Party, Ernest Gar 
Verna Page, violinist; Edwin M. Shonert, pianist, gave a 
series of three concerts in Newar!l 1. De nher 1 


first 
sec ond at the 
Elliott Street School 


1§ and 16 The 
High School, the 
final one at the 


concert was given at the Central 


Franklin School, an the 
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Jenaer St 1 } 
Bertin, W., December 7, 1912 


m of the fourth Nikisch Philharmonic con- 

ed the names of Liszt, Joachim and 

tri f composers that would have been impos- 
ram a generation ago. Joachim was 





t to accept the post of concertmaster at 
though the violinist owed much to 
» exerted a strong influence on the de- 


rt ty, he could not reconcile himself 
German movement in composition, of which 
the leader \ reverence for the traditions of 


thoroughly inculcated into 
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lendelssohn that he was ill at ease in the 


Liszt and his adherents, so in 1853 he broke 
y away from them and upheld the standard of the 
t, Brahms. And Joachim remained true 


r to the very last Liszt and Wag 
Neudeutsche Richtung.” Liszt and Brahms 


little in common as Liszt and Joachim 
interesting event when the works of 
ured on the same program of a Phil 
here 
nere 
phonic poem, “Die Ideale,” then 
un” neerto for violin, and finally 
ymphony The “Ideale” was composed 
857 for a special purpose—the dedi 


Goethe and Schiller, that 
eater at Weimar. Its first Berlin 


years later under Hans von 


the foremost standard bearer for 

eI Joa m had at that time not yet taken 

h e opposition to the new Ger 
rent headed by severa f the most prominent 

that the work had no chance 

The performance resulted in a scandal. Today to 

! | 1 toughened by all that has 

vritten, t symphonic poem is placid and 


leale ild not have had a more ideal 
placed between 
it ft t to maintain himself 


teresting to violinists in 


’ the first and second movements; 

i that he rrchestra has to convey is of 
is weak, both for the solo in 

hest As a mposer Joachim will 

é r the violinists, however, this concerto 
roblems Willy Hess, the so 
i them all in an eminently satis 


i masterly pertormance technic 
11 One of Joachim’s most dis 


he concerto under the 


\ Id be played At any 

esting t ir it again in such a finished 
I y remarkable was the accom 

her mductor can follow. the 


\ magnificent performance of 


Br y t tht the program to a close 


er in the small 


Royal High S l on Wednesday evening and 


BERLIN [f/ 


listened with rapt attention to a program of Reger com- 
positions, partly new, partly old. The composer himself 
sat at the piano and he had the assistance of Alexander 
Schmiiller, violinist; Madame Fischer-Maretzki, vocalist; 
Leonid Kreutzer, pianist, and the clarinetist, Wiebel, from 
the Meiningen Orchestra, of which Reger now is conduc 
tor. A new sonata for violm and piano in E minor, op 
122, proved to be a hard nut to crack. Reger’s early son- 
atas for violin indicated that he possesses a good working 
knowledge of the instrument, and yet much in this new 
work is written so contrary to every idiom of the instru- 
ment that it is evident that Reger has got to the point 
where he does not care whether it lies well or sounds well 
Nor do his harmonic progressions in this sonata afford 
much comfort to the ear. The thematic contents are 
choppy and fragmentary and often strung together with- 
out logical sequence. It is safe to predict that this sonata 
will never become popular, nor will it add to the reputation 
of the writer. Five new children songs are written with 
much greater simplicity and met with a warm reception 
he other numbers of the program were the passacaglia 
for two pianos, op. 96, which was admirably played by 








FRANZ LEHAR IN BERLIN 


Max Reger and Leonid Kreutzer, and the beautiful clarine 

sonata, op. to7, performed by Wiebel and the composer 

The new violin sonata is dedicated to Alexander Schmiil 

ler, by whom it was also played,with Reger at the pian» 
nere 

In strong contrast to Reger was a program of ancient 
vocal compositions, sung the evening before at the Sing- 
akademie by the Barth Madrigal Vereinigung, that most 
excellent double quartet, whose annual concerts have been 
a feature of the Berlin musical season for more than a 
decade. Arthur Barth, the founder and director of this 
little A capella choir, has devoted himself with great zeal 
and intelligence to the task of reviving forgotten works 
of this character belonging to a bygone epoch. The pro- 
gram contained the names of Orlando di Lasso (1532 
1534), Paola Agostini (1593-1629), Jacob Hand! (1550- 
1591), Pierre Certon (1500-1572), de Wert (1536-1596). 
Monteverdi (1567-1645), Hassler (1564-1612), Marenzio 
(1550-1500), and several others. Of special interest was 
a duet by Orlando di Lasso for two quartets, one of which 
was not seen, but heard only, behind the scenes, the visible 
quartet representing a host scolding his apprentices who 
are lying drunk in the cellar, the invisible quartet repre- 
senting the latter. It is a charming old musical joke. The 
Barth Madrigal Vereinigung has attained a high degree of 
perfection and their programs are always of unique in- 
terest RRR, 

A new violinist named Mischa Piasto, a pupil of Leo- 
pold Auer, gave two concerts and scored pronounced suc- 
cesses in each. Piastro is a virtuoso of the first order 
Both his left hand and right arm are developed to an as- 
tonishing degree. In fact, there are few violinists before 
the public today who have such a clear, rapid staccato, 
both up and down bow. Piastro’s tone is warm and sym- 
pathetic and cantabile, and his difficult passages are always 
effective, because played with a glowing temperament. He 


A very pleasing and violinistic poem by Fibich, works by 
Tschaikowsky, Kreisler, Suk and Auer, and as a sop to 
the public, which always delights in displays of virtuosity, 
Wieniawski’s “Carnaval Russe.” In this piece, which has 
not been heard here for many years, Piastro had an op- 
portunity to display his wonderful staccato and also the re- 
markable technic of his left hand. This newcomer is not 
only a brilliant virtuoso, but he is also a good musician 
and a performer of artistic balance. 
nere*e 

Another new violinist who made his debut is also of 
Russian extraction, but he has been brought up in Amer- 
ica. This was David Robinson, a pupil of Michael Press. 
Robinson’s debut was made at Bliithner Hall with the 
Bliithner Orchestra which was led by “ress, who revealed 
himself a conductor of more than ordinary ability. The 
program consisted of Bruch’s second concerto, Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Faust” fantasie, and the Paganini concerto. Robin- 
son has many admirable qualities; his tone is warm and 
appealing, his technic is well developed, and he plays with 
a great deal of breadth and vigor. He gave a very satis- 
fying interpretation of the Bruch concerto. In the Paga- 
nini he seemed a bit nervous, which affected the accuracy 
of his intonation. I recently heard him give a magnificent 
performance of this same concerto in private. At any rate, 
Robinson is a talent of unusual dimensions and of great 


promise. nur 

At the Royal Opera, Mattia Battistini, the celebrated 
Italian baritone, has been singing with pronounced success 
He is a remarkable vocalist, but is woefully deficient in his- 
trionic ability. He belongs to the old school of Italian 
stars. He pays little attention to the ensemble, but sings 
his arias to the audience as if he were alone on the stage 
Battistini, although over sixty years old, still has a beauti 
tul voice, while his control over it is extraordinary. Verdi 
seems to be his favorite composer, for all three of his ap 





MATTIA BATTISTINI (ON THE RIGHT). 


pearances were made in his operas, “Mask Ball,” “Rigo- 
letto” and “Traviata.” Although Battistini left mach to 
be desired as far as the dramatic possibilities of his roles 
are concerned, his singing was of interest as a representa 
tion of the rare old refined Italian school of bel canto 
nar 

Lortzing’s “Czar and Zimmerman” was the third work 
staged at the Charlottenberg Oper. The new institution 
has steadily progressed and the performance of this work 
was on a much higher plane in every way than those of 
“Fidelio” and the “Marriage of Figaro.” Schiiller as th 
Czar was very acceptable, both vocally and histrionically ; 
the other roles were in fairly good hands and the ensemble 
was praiseworthy. The orchestra is rapidly developing 
into an excellent body of musicians. Krasselt conducte1 
with refined differentiation and yet with a great deal of 


verve. 
nar 
Alexander Heinemann, after a two years’ absence in 
America, made his Berlin rentree at a song recital. The 








gave a beautiful rendition of Lalo’s “Spanish” symphony 
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temperamenta] baritone found that his Berlin devotees had 
not forgotten hin. Beethoven Hall was well filled, al- 
though not sold out, as it used to be. The competition 
here is so keen that even the greatest favorites are quickly 
forgotten if not heard for 2 few seasons. Heinemann, how- 
ever, after a few appearances, will undoubtedly again be 
singing to sold out houses. His program this time com 
prised lieder and bailads by Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Loewe, Rubinstein and a group by Hans Hermann, among 
which were two new songs, which met with distinct favor 
on the part of the public. Hermann accompanied his own 
lieder. Eduard Behm’s ballad, “Jean Renaud,” also scored 
Heinemann, a trifle hoarse at the beginning, 
warmed up as the evening progressed and brought the pro 
gram to an effective close with his temperamental delivery 
of several favorite Loewe ballads. Here his voluminous 
organ and his fire and abandon thrilled his 
insisted on numerous encores. 
RRR 

Bronislaw Hubermann, who celebrated triumphs both in 
Europe and has developed into a 
good, reliable, but very tame violinist. His tone is smooth 
and oily, but thin, and his technic, lacks stamina, as 
revealed by his playing of difficult passages, which are ren 
dered without fire 
degree of drawing power, for the large hall of the Philhar 
monie was comfortably filled 


a success. 


listeners, wh: 


America as a prodigy, 
too, 


or vigor. Hubermann sti]l has no smal! 
But there is 
really naught of vital interest in his offerings. His pro 
gram was made up of the “Kreutzer” sonata, the Bach (¢ 
major fugue, the two Beethoven romances, and a couple of 
Brahms-Joachim “Hungarian’ dances. As a child Huber 
mann played with far greater temperament. He still has 
remarkable dexterity of the right hand, but there is noth 


at his concert 


ing stirring, nothing electrifying about his playing. It is 
smooth, polished, suave and uninteresting. 
RRR 
An excellent impression was made by Fredy Juel, a Nor- 


wegian singer, who made her debut at Beethoven Hall in a 
program of lieder by Grieg, Gretschaninow, Dvorak and 
Brahms. Miss Juel has a sweet, sympathetic voice and it 
has been trained in the best of schools, that of Frank King 
Clark. In spite of a slight foreign accent, she sings lieder 
effectively, cumbining refinement of tone 


very production 


and excellent technic with good taste and temperament 
She met with a cordial reception 
znRe 

A new violin concerto by Hakon Borressen, a young 


Danish composer, was introduced here this week by Julius 
Chornberg, the concertmaster of the Philharmonic Orches- 
“Pops.” The novelty is in G major and 
11, which shows that the writer was by no means a 
novice when he penned the work 36rressen has been lit- 
tle influenced by contemporaneous composers He does 
not offer any problems to solve, either in the orchestra or 
in his treatment of the solo instrument. The work lies 
admirably for the violin, and is grateful in its cantabile 
parts and effective in its passages, The slow movement, in 
particular, a romance in A, is a grateful number. It can- 
not be called a really important concerto; it is not indi- 
vidual enough for that, but it is well worth an occasional 
It abounds in technical difficulties, but these 
mean nothing to Concertmaster Thornberg, who played it 
He is an admirable artist and 
an excellent combination of the virtuoso 
2 a2re 

Adele aus der Ohe, although she 
public playing of late year, still is a great artist and stil 
possesses all those distinguished qualities as a performer 
and musician that 


tra, at one of the 


is Op. 


hearing. 


with sovereign mastery 
and musician 
done little 


has very 


made her such a favorite in America 
She came before the public again on 
at the 
warm reception. Many new pianists have come 
since Aus der Ohe founded her reputation, but with all of 
fair sex who 


two decades ago 


Monday in a recital Singakademie, when she re 


ceived a 


the compctition of today there are few of the 
equal her 
Rue 

It is expected that the debut of Daniel Melsa, the re- 
markable young Russian violinist and special protégée of 
Mrs. David Jayne Hill, the wife of the former American 
Ambassador to Germany, will be of sensational interest 
Beethoven Hall is completely sold out, and that in itself 
is @ unique event in the annals of first appearances in this 
city. Never*before has such widespread interest been 
shown in a young artist who has not yet been heard in 
public. Melsa will be supported by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and he will play three concertos, the Bruch G 
minor, the Brahms and the Paganini, Melsa, who is now 
twenty years old, came to Berlin about seven years ago, 
having left his native Russia under very dramatic circum 
stances. The boy saw his own father and sister shot 
down by the Cossacks in the revolution at Lodz, and he 
has been through many other harrowing experiences. 
When Mrs. Hill became interested in him a few years ago, 
both he and his mother were in destitute circumstances 
and but for her timely and energetic assistance it is highly 
probable that the world would never have heard of this 
extraordinary talent. Mrs. Hill raised the money to en 
able him to complete his studies, which have been pursued 
under Carl Flesch, and to buy a magnificent old Cremona 


violin, a eel Now the young artist will be siete 
out here and in London and in all of the important Con- 
tinental centers in a big way. Melsa unquestionably is an 
artist with whose name the world soon will become fa- 
miliar. 
RRR 

According to the verdict of the highest German court, 
Felix Weingartner cannot conduct in Berlin before 1916 
At least, if he does conduct, he will be compelled to pay a 
fine of 32,000 marks, A number of his friends and ad- 
mirers in this city have decided that they will pay this fine, 
Weingartner can be induced to conduct here. 
although by such 


provided 


Weingartner, however, visibly moved 


a token of loyalty, has refused to consider the preposition 
on the grounds that he would not in this way put money 
into his enemy’s purse. 
RRR 

The Vienna Society of Music offered some time ago a 
prize of 10,000 kronen for the best new choral composi- 
tion to be written in commemoration of the rooth anni- 
and to be sung at 
The prize has been 
“Frihlings- 


versary of the founding of this society 
the celebration of this rooth jubilee. 


awarded to Carl Prohaska, of Vienna, whose 


feier” was considered the best among the manuscripts sent 
in Among the judges were ‘Eugen d’Albert, Herman 
Kretzschmar, director of the Berlin Royal High Schoo! 
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Vocal Instruction 
Berlin, W. Trautenan St., 13 


Atvert ONAS 


Jenaer St. 29, Berlin, VV. 


|MORATTI 


a! VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
o For four years the only assistant of the late G. B. LAMPERTI 


Authorized representative of his method 
BERLIN W., MOTZ ST. 53 


Mrs. E. Potter-Frissell "sy zee" 
Leschetizky Method 


in the Hochschule of the DRESDENER MUSIK-SCHULE. Offers 
unique opportunity for this famous method, in connection with 
highest advantages in one of the most important schools of Germany. 
Teachers of high porgtenen: Orebestral (Reinhold Bender) and 
Ensemble playing (Prof. Paul yese?. Harmony, Theory, Composi- 
tion Aackyes. tiistery, ete. “ Artistic Direction Louis Nicop 

Prof. R. L. Schneider, Konzertmeister Edgar Wollgandt, Prof. Pau 
Jvon, ete. Circulars, Press Notices o rs. Potter-Frissell at the 
Schulkanzlei Neumarkt 2 Dresden A. ‘Private Address Eisenstuckstr. 
16-11. Concertist pupils of Mrs. Frissell: Mme. o Nemes, Florence 
Schinkel, Lucretia Biery Jones, Anna Robertson, Ethel Glade, ete. 


King Clark 
Studios 


Kurfirstendamm 63, Berlin, W. 
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CONCERT PIANISTE 
in Europe Whole Season 1912-13 


Address, Regensburger St. 2 . . ° 
1520, Pirst National Bank Building, - - ° 


KLUM == 
HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Authorized representative of 


LESCHETIZKY 


KUPSTBINER ST. 6 BERLIN W., GERMAN 


HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT 


IN VIENNA 


LOLITA D. MASON 


Wien, VII Buchieldgasse 6, Tur 11 
Short and concise courses. Modulation and Analysis 
easily made clear and applicabie 


RICHARD LOWE 


Teacher of Singing 


Thereugh Preparation for the Operatic Stage 
Bamberger St. 44, Berlin W, Germany 


GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 


Vocal Instructor 
AUGSBURGER ST. 64, BERLIN W., GERMANY 


MAURICE VERA KAPLUN 


ARONSON 


Concert-Ptaniste 
eo W., BOZENER ST. 6 
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Pianist =: | : 
many original and unique features of a long 
enema experience. During last season five of Mr 


Berlin W, Martin Luther St, 91 


Melsterschule des Klaviersplels 


Well known and highly successful exponen 
Leschetiakhy's principles combined with 


with the 
Further 


Heinze’s pupils made their debut 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin 
inquiries invited 








Fee trom $60 to $100 per annum, according to class 
The Academy has also opened two Masterschooils 





IMPERIAL ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMATIC ART IN VIENNA 


Instruction in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music and Dramatic Art by 75 eminent masters 
Terms Begia on 10th of September. 


Tultion Fee tor each Masterschook $160 per annum 
Por further information apply to the Office of 
THE IMPERIAL ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Vienna, Ill, Lothringerstrasse 14 


Admission also during the year 


Masterechoo!l tor Piano: Teacher, Leopold GODOWSKY 
Masterschoo!l tor Violin: Teacher, Otto SEVCIK 











MAESTRO FRANZ EMERICH 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT STAGE 


VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION 


and MADAME TERESA EMERICH 


Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


Canoes Enema, tang Metropolitan Opera Co. and Covent Gar- 
cn. 


Lebengrin of Bayreuth testivel 
Apam Drove, basso, Metropolitan 


Francis Mactewnan, ner. ~ Royal 
“Haws Tamriea, tenor, 4 “ky 
Faanz Ecaxterr, pa Ly - poh gg Royal Opera, 


Plomence WICKEAM, mezzo-soprano, Metropolitan Opers Ce. 

Paw. Kitren, tenor, Viens imperial Overe. ' 

aw. ——t —~ > haremanen, baritone, Metropolitan Opera Ce. and 
ovent 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN. 
Telepoone Amt Wilmersdorf Ne 2067 


The seme: marked * are those of pupils of Mme. Emmerich 





Pursam Gatewotn, basso, Metropolitan Opera Co 

Maacasetas Martztexau mezzo-soprane, Munich Royal Opera and 
Metropolitan Opera, New York. 

*Herena Forti, soprano, Dresden Royal Opera 

*Davipa Hass, soprane, Stockholm Royal Opera 

*Feances Ross, ano, Berlin Royal Opera; 
politan Opera 

Maacezza Linve, the famous concert singer 


next season, Metro 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
BERLIN, W. W. Nicolsburgerplats. 
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MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Tone production, style, diction and repertoire. 


Studio, go East 7th St., Cor. 7th St. and Madison Ave., New York. 





HE supremacy of Maud Powell among violinists is 
evidenced by her appearance, as soloist, with all 
the great orchestras and leading musical organizations 
oftener than any other artist before the public. 
{ Re-engagements are the test 
Tit has been sald truly: 
“Maud Powell stands today not only the Greatest 
American Musical Artist, but also the Most Vitally 
interesting Pigure in the Violin World.”’ 


H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, 
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Prima Donna So prano from Paris Grand Opera; La Scala, Milan; 
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Management : 
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Frederic GERARD 
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AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 
NOW APPEARING IN EUROPE 


Address - - Care of Musical Courier 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street 
Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
The College has for its object the universal higher education in all 
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~Course for Supervisors of Music in Public mgt fo aye 
and training for public « ay ne Instructors of hi reputa- 
Me Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 
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America’s Representative of the Great Garcia Method 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathicen Howard,Grand Opera,Darmstadt; 
Lillie May Welker, Grand Opera, Erfurt; Kath- 
erine Noack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camille Elkjeer, Aborn Grand Opera Co.; Lucilla 
Brodsky, Matestic Grand Opera Co.,jand others. 


952 8th Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 
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and Dr. Julius ein the well known Vienna critic, 
and father of the youthful composer, Erich Korngold. 
2ReRe 

Theodore Spiering was the soloist of a big volks concert 
given by the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra under Olsen 
at Dresden on Sunday evening. Spiering played the Bee- 
thoven concerto, scoring an emphatic success, 

nner, 

“Ariadne auf Naxos” met with a cool 
The opinion 

more that 


Richard Strauss’ 
reception at its first performance in Cologne. 


seems to be gaining ground here more and 


Strauss made a great mistake in combining comedy and 
opera. It is neither fish nor flesh. 
nne 

The well known Berlin daily, the Berliner Zeitung, says 

Eugen d’Albert is trying to secure a divorce from his 

fourth wife, Ida d’Albert, née Theumer, who was for- 

merly married to Ludwig Fulda It is said that she is 


lving critically ill in Vienna as the result of injuries re- 
ceived from jumping out of a moving train in an alleged 
attempt to commit suicide. 
nee 
The following anecdote is a good joke on Arnold Schén- 
and at present is causing much amusement here. I 


but, at it is char- 


berg, 


cannot vouch for its veracity, any rate, 





acteristic of Schénberg’s music. It is reported that at a 
performance of a Schénberg quartet by the Rosé Quartet, 
of Vienna, the composer forgot to insert the G clef wher: 
the viola part soars into the upper regions, and that the 
viola player continued to play in the alto clef—and that 
none of his associates and not even the composer him- 
self noticed the mistake! 
nere 

The publishing house of Adolph Fiirstner instituted a 
prize competition for the purpose of advertising the piano 
scores of “Tannhauser,” “Flying Dutchman” and “Rienzi,” 
which they have brought out. The material submitted was 
to include portraits or caricatures of Wagner or of the 
principal characters in the three operas or effective notices. 
Eight hundred contributions came from all parts of 
Europe, and prizes were awarded to Bruno Jakob, Char- 
lottenburg, for an advertising announcement after the style 
of an old French copper plate; Arno Dreschner, of Dres- 
den, for an announcement in the free Empire style; Otto 
and Wilhelm Muck, of Berlin, and Johann B. Maier, of 
Miinchen, among whom the third prize was divided, the 
work of the two former being a modern advertisement, 
while that of the latter was a witty caricature. The work 
ot the prize winners, as well as a number of other clever 
sketches which were bought by the publishing house, are 
to be exhibited her. Artaur M. ABELL. 





Press Tributes to Reinhold von Warlich. 

Reinhold von Warlich’s song recitals always appeal to 
the 
tour in the West he gave recitals in Grand Rapids, 
(at the of Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey), 
in Des Moines, for the Fortnightly Club of that city. He 
a gala affair under the 
The 


and 


basso’s recent 
Mich 
and 


most cultured audiences. During the 


home 


also gave a recital in Montreal, 
of the Duke Duchess of Connaught. 
following press tributes are Rapids 
Montreal : 


auspices and 


from Grand 


Reinhold von Warlich, the eminent young German-Russian bari- 
tone who gave a recital last night for Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Kelsey 
and a host of friends at their home on Washington street, is pro 














REINHOLD VON WARLICH. 


nounced “a 


Love 


which 


ideals.” He sang the “Elizabethan 
Frederick Keel from old 


won for him his enviable reputation in England, 
the most notable of this first 


singer with 


Songs,” arranged by manuscripts, 


as well as Italian 


and French love songs of this period, 


group being “Au clair de lune” and the “Drink to Me Only.” 
rhe program presented was in three parts, representing “the 

play of emotions and their expression in song through five cen- 

turies.”” The second group embraced the German lied of the nine- 


The Schu 
being 


teenth century and probably found the greatest favor 


each number invested 
The “ 
striking for 
“Erl King” by Schubert, 


mann cycle was especially gratifying, 


with intense feeling, poetry and artistry Two Grenadiers” by 


Schumann as an encore by request, was its dramatic 


expression, as well as the which was given 


later as an encore, 


Part III 


conventiona 


twentieth century were somewhat apart from the 
fine 


appreciation of the subtler 


songs 


revealing in their colorful and poetic delivery, 


musical intelligence and well grounded 


points to be expressed. Mr. von Warlich is essentially a poet and 


his voice i# a rare, natural gift; sympathetic to a sensitive degree, 


noble in quality and of extraordinary range for a basso cantante 


Its supremely artistic application is so closely allied with the man’s 


dramatic genius that he achieves unusual success in whatever he 


elects to whether it be of a heroic 


sing, nature or chamber music 
Mr. von Warlich treais ¢he languages judiciously and his enuncia- 
tion is closely in keeping with his scholarly musicianship.—Grand 


Rapids Herald, December 5, 1912 


_- 


To hear the “Dichterliebe” 


swiftiy at the 


properly sung and played is to arrive 
Robert Schumann was one of the 
greatest poets in the history of musical art, and to listen to Rein- 
hold von Warlich and Alberto Bimboni as they unfolded this won 
derful drama of “life and love” in the Windsor Hall last night, was 


conclusion that 


to feel thankful that such musicians occasionally come this way to 
admiration for the works of the German romantic school. 
Montreal audiences are 
a cultured 


keep alive 

Von Warlich is not a concert singer as 
accustomed to interpret the words, he is a story teller, 
and who reads a song as a |litterateur 
might recite matchless sympathetic circle of friends, 
taking the same joy in the beauty of the lines as his companions. 
He apparently does not think of his voice at all, his whole concern 
is for the ideas embodied Yet it is a 
voice of much charm, not big but susceptible to many nuances of 
emotion, although his method of production prevents him from pro- 
jecting it through a hall as effectively as if his training had been 
different. An intimate, almost confidential, element in his work, 
coupled with this limitation in sending his voice well out over the 
footlights made one fear at first that the singer would not make his 
points tell further away than the first few rows of seats. But when 
the old songs by Caldara and Scarlatti were passed and 
Warlich reached the classic French numbers, he got nearer 
to his auditors, or rather seemed to draw them closer to him; and 
from that time on the program was an unalloyed delight. Nothing 
could Have been more delicate than Lully’s “Au clair de la lune,” 
and it is doubtful if any living singer could have surpassed the 
pure devotion breathed into “Drink to Me Only.” There followed 
three Loewe ballads, including the familiar “Edward,” and to crown 
all, the “Dichterliebe,” that incomparable cycle which leaves one 
with a sensation of having been uplifted and which von Warlich 
treated with the deepest reverence and most pregnant appreciation. 

Montreal Daily Herald, December 12, 1912. (Advertisement.) 


temperamental enthusiast 


verse to a 


in the words and music. 


Italian 
von 





Levy Chamber oe in Newark. 


Music lovers in Newark, N. J., ar’ 
chamber concerts this season given by Harry Levy, the 
violinist, at Wallace Hall, 107 Halsey street. The first con- 
cert last month had for its program the Haydn string 
quartet in B flat major, op. 76; the Beethoven quintet in 
E flat major, op. 16; and the Brahms sextet in B flat 
major, op. 18, for two violins, two violas and two cellos; 
Howard Brockway was the assisting pianist in the Bee 
thoven quintet. In the quartet Mr. Levy’s associates were 
Sicard Culp, second violin; Herbert Corduan, viola, and 
Paul Kefer, cello. Hans Weissmann played the second 
viola and Bernard Altschuler the second cello, with the 
other four string players in the Brahms sextet. 

The second concert of the Levy series takes place Mon- 
day evening, January 6, when the program includes the 
Mendelssohn quartet, op. 44; the Grieg sonata for violin 
and piano in G major and the Schubert quintet in C 
major. The final concert is scheduled for Monday even- 
ing, March 17, and the program for that date consists of 
the Mozart quartet in D major; the Schumann quintet and 
the Beethoven sextet in E flat major, op. 20. At the Jan- 
uary concert Mr. Levy will have the assistance of Irvin 
Randolph, pianist, in the Grieg sonata, and Elias Bron- 
stein, cellist, assists in the Schubert quintet. Ernesto Con- 
solo is the pianist engaged for the March concert, when 
the immortal Schumann quintet for piano and strings will 
be performed. For the Beethoven sextet, also to be played 
at the March concert, the Levy Quartet will have the as- 
sistance of Frank Kuchynka, contrabass; Gustave 
genus, clarinetist, and Joseph Franzel, French horn. 

The patronesses of the concert are: Mrs. R. F. Ballan- 
tine, Mrs. Z. Belcher, Mrs. Edward Blau, Mrs. Charles 
Bradley, Mrs. W. Campbell Clark, Florence Congar, Miss 
Cotheal-Smith, Mrs. M. H, Darcy, Mrs. Martin Dennis, 
Mrs. William P. Fields, Mrs. Solomon Foster, Mrs. Spauld- 
ing Frazer, Mrs. F. Frelinghuysen, Ida Heller, Mrs. Charles 
I. Hoffman, Mrs. Geo. W. Joerschke, Mrs Simon Lowy, 
Mrs. Archibald Mercer, Mrs. James L. Ogden, Mrs. Louis 
Plaut, Mrs M. Plum, Jr.. Mrs Abraham Rothchild, Mrs. 
Louis Schlesinger, Mrs. Wallace Scudder, Mrs. I. V. A. 
Smalley, Mrs. Frederick H. Smith, Jr, Frances Swayze, 
Mrs. Edward H. Wright, Mrs. Charles Young and Mrs. 
Henry Young, Jr. 


enjoying a series of 


Lan- 





Hannover heard and liked “Jewels of the Madonna.” 
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Clement and Gluck at HawKesworth Morning Musicale. 








New York 
enough 


Many representative society women of ior 
got about their 


(Thursday morning to attend the closing musicale in the 


Christmas shopping long last 
first course of the season, given at the Hotel Plaza under 
the management of Mrs. R. W. Hawkesworth 
clusive affairs are known as the “Chansons en Crinoline.” 


the 


rhe se ¢CxX- 


Mrs. Hawkesworth will give another series of musi 
cales after the New Year. The mornings are under the 
patronage of Mrs. Henry A. Alexander, Mrs. John W 
Alexander, Mrs. John Turner Atterbury. Mrs. John R 


Drexel, Mrs 
Mrs. Edwin Gould, Mrs 
P. Hamilton, Mrs. J 


Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson 
Ben Ali Haggin, Mrs. William 
Arthur ( 


Horace Harding, Mrs ur 






Fergusson Pupils in Concert. 
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the well 


Berlin, and for years his 


George Fergusson, 
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well known as the most suc 
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All the music is sung in French; artists appear in 
costume and there are appro 
priate stage settings in each con 
cert. 

The artists for last Thursday 
were Edmond Clement, tenor of 
the Boston Opera Company, and 
Alma Gluck, soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany. The large ballroom 
was crowded with handsomely 
gowned women (and some mem 
bers of the sterner sex) when 
the curtain was rolled back on 
a charming scene intended to be 
a reproduction of a spot in the 
garden surrounding the palace at 
Versailles during the eighteenth 
century. Both Clement and Ma 
dame Gluck wore costumes of 
the period: the music, however, 
while all sung in French, was 
not all of the eighteenth cen 
tury. Some of it was much 
older. The program follows: 
Venez agréable printemps. .Weckerlin 
L'amour s’envole eevee» Weckerlin 
Les Filles de la Rochelle Tiersot 

Mr. Clement 

Aria, Hippolyte et Aricie 
Rame 

Madame Gluck. 

Duet, Philémon et Baucis Gounod 
Madame Gluck and Mr. Clement. 
La Petite Anne.. Old French 
Encor que je suis jeunette.Old Fren« 
La Bergere aux champ Old French 
En revenant des noces Old French 

Madame Gluck 
I] était un oiseau gris 
Tendres souvenirs Paér 
Chanson Lorraine Arcadelt 
Mr. Clement 

Duets 

Au clair de la lune Lul eee. 

Sous la fenetre Schumann 

Madame Gluck and Mr. Clement 

Mr. Clement remains one of 
the most artistic interpreters of 
the old chansons of France. He 
has all the characteristic elegance 
and the mobility of facial ex 
pression; his voice, too, is most 
agreeable when heard in these 
songs of romantic sentiment, as 
well as in those which call for 
greater versatility. 

“En passant par la Lorraine,” 
one of the oldest French chan 
sons recorded, is regarded as 
Clement’s very own; certainly 
no singer of this day has ever 
sung it with such verve and fas 
cination. The fine audience 
wanted it repeated, but the tenor 
sang another song for his en 
core. 

Madame Gluck’s beautiful 
fresh voice is always heard with 





appeared on the same program. The 
nal of Utrecht, where they ap 
" r s al y a has a 
I ar with which she 
} hed such a degree of de 
y thinks of an instrument in the 
f maste It is remarkable 
: the cas { both ogers th 
i: % has s ying power 
s tl appearance { being per 
al We not know 
“ er t of the singers have been 
the same method, but their 
f singing porsesses great 
especia ! se of t 
L voce t and is } 
as ai a ! n wi 
ee : 1 and last 
x ' t f ' 
breath 
De & iH ersum says Miss 
Melville sang the grand valse 
y Ve i A which she 
captivate { It gave 
r oppertunt t display all 
n talent 1 he purity © her 
intonation Ww mething to be 
admired for its She sang 
ilso songs by Kahn and Straus 
Zucignung by the latter, was 
sung with such depth of feeling 
that one fclt it to be the genu 
ine utterance of a being whose 
deepest feelings demanded ex 
pression, “In stille Nacht,” by 
Brahms, sung Else Otten, 
left a deep impression upon her 
listeners; “Botschaft” was also 
given with great warmth and 
intensity. 
Frau Martini-Siegfried, an 











pleasure; she sings French with 


the requisite purity of diction 






and refinement of style She EDMOND CLEMENT AND 
repeated “La Jergere aus 

champs” by insistent demand 

and added two more songs after “En revenant des noces.” 


The singing of the Rameau aria revealed Madame Gluck’s 


vocal technic wonderfully improved; this is a difficult num 
ber and she sang it with real skill 

The duets went beautifully; the last one, “Under the 
Window,” by Schumann, was repeated. Whatever Gallic 
composers may do, they disclose first of all symmetry, 


and symmetry is one of the main attributes of expressing 
beauty in art. Like the folk. songs of other nations, no 
one really knows how the old chansons of France origi 
nated; moderns have here and there touched up some of 
the old songs of France, and generally the treatment has 
enhanced their musical value; but 
their native simplicity, the songs are truly enjoyable. 


even when sung in 








other Fergusson pupil, who has 


with 


Lireac sung great success 
in London and Berlin, will also 
appear in Holland before her 
Berlin recital in December 


Tina Lerner’s 
New York Recital. 








Tina Lerner will give an 
Acolian Hall recital Monday 
fternoon, January 6, playing 
the same progt that recently 
won het ’ ritical praise in 
Boston I he Russian piatist 
followed p ‘ Bost ces 
“ i seri mphs m San 
Fr ping her way 
West long enough to make tw 
carat loist witl the 
st Lou Symphony Orches 
tra 
It was the 1 aikowsky n 
erto with wh Mi Lerne 
sroused pecial ent! m m 
i al the Pach 
{ t, and it ! ynposition 
that e will play wi the New 
York Philharmoni Society m 
I kly Ja t 19 The 
The Alma Gluck photo copyrighted by Mishkin S ‘ Y ork { t " ” engaged a 
ALMA GLUCK AT CHANSONS EN-CRINOLINE, GIVEN BY MRS. R. W. HAWKESWORT t with the Minneapolis 
AT HOTEL PLAZA, NEW YORK, DECEMBER Symphony Orchestra for the 
rept A mcert which that 
tiss James, Mrs. Walter James, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs t tic vi Pittsburg Philadelphia and 
Ludlow, Mrs. John J. Mason, Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, New Yor 
Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr. Mrs. Moses Taylor Pyne. Mrs ay 
George G. Riggs, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mrs. James Recital by Norwegian Soprano. 
Roosevelt, Mrs. George R. Sheldon, Mrs. Charles ped ing ne pe 
Steele, Mrs. John T, Terry, Jr.. Mrs. Frederick T. Van Clara over ; ae — —~ ; 
tren, and Mrs. Samuel H. Valentine Know! the West to give a recital at Carnegie Lyce 
1, New York, Sun afternoon, December 29. Ma 
The German Orchestra and Chorus Directors’ Society a ae ee bono, anager Aap “+ 
held its annual sessions this year on December 17 and 18 to sing songs in Eng r German rem ae _ = ne 
in the renowned town of Biickeburg Compositions of ™ gian. Sara Gurowitsch, cellist, and Her sf ; 
lal t are t sist the singer 


Hausegger, Mikorey, Pembaur 
Schillings and others were produced, directed by the di 


rectors. 


Directors Gernsheim, 


- . ; : _— aM ae 
The Cologne Musical Society is one hundred years old 
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TENOR 


CHATEAU DU PARK 


FRANK X. DOYLE, JEM? 
DAN BEDDOE 


Season 1912-1913 in America 


Under the Exclusive Management of R. E. JOHNSTON 











LAST CONCERT THIS YEAR 


SOUSA AND HIS 


BAND 


1913 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Office: 1 West 34th Street New York 


NAMARA-TOY 


Second American Tour 








LYRIC-COLORATURA 
SOPRANO 


\ Great Mozart Singer.” Engaged by Mozart Society, Plaza 
Musicales, Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Minneapolis pemmenens 
Orchestra, Ritz-Carlton musicales, Columbia Theatre, Washin 
D. C., matinee musicales, Women’s Music Club, Columbus, bio; 


also at Applet. on, Cedar Falls, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Keokuk, lowa 

City, Omaha, Kansas Cit * potren Montreal, Ottawa. 

Management: R. E. JOHNS Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
Commercial Trust Building. e way and 4rst St., New York. 


R.G. KNOWLES 


AN EVENING OF TRAVELAUGHS 


With moving pictures and slides 
Five Sunday afternoons at Corpente Hall and ten Sunday evenings 
at the Lyric Theatre, New Yor! five Sunday evenings at the 
Columbia Theatre, Washington, D. e and in all large cities includ- 
ing the Pacific Coast. 


Sesegeneet ! R. E. JOHNSTON 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Second American Tour. Indianapolis, Lafayette, Columbus, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Richmond, Omaha, Keokuk, Ottawa, Buffalo, Detroit, etc 
Gesegewest; R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 


ime GEEIN EE: 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER 
ASSISTED BY VOLININ and a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Booked from the Atlantic to the Pacific with nearly every musical 
organization of importance in America 
Beginning at Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday, Dec. 3d 
Managemert: BR. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41at St., New York 


SACHS-~HIRSCH 


BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 
Second American Tour. Already engaged for the Toronto Festtval, 
Oct. 12; and in St. Paul, Marietta, Des Moines, Williamsport, Geneva 
and Ithaca, as well as solo pianist on tour with Mary Garden. 
Besageneat; R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
Commercis! Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 


OLITZKA 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Formerly from Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Boston and 
Chicago Opera 
Engaged for the great Toronto and Paterson festivals. 
Seecgomest; R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 4:8t St., New York 














SZACAMT 





MME. 
ROSA 





IRENE SCHARRER Sc 

PIANISTE 
First tour im America. Already engaged by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra—Metropolitan Opera ouse, Sunday Concerte— — 
Opera House, Sunday Concerte—New York Mozart Soci 
Carnegie Hall with saye—Plaza Musicales. , Booked at Rite-Carlton 
musicales, Women’s Music Club of Col Obio; 
Apollo Club, lewa City, Oshkosh, oon 4 F, Montreal, 
Gueben, Pittsburgh 
Gasegemest; R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate m 

New York 


Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 4rst St., 
‘er LW LEK 
FERY 


Famous Austrian Baritone 
R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Commercial Trust Building 
Broadway and 4tet Street - - 












New York 


Wiliam HINSHAW 


EMINENT BARITONE 


of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Oratorios—Concerts—Recitale 
Engaged in New York by Mozart Society, Rits- Carlton musicale, 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 16th; Chicago, February and, Orchestra Hall 














Vesagewest, BR. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manag< 
Commercial Trust Building, B'way and 4rst St., 


New York 








Ysaye and McCormack Stars at Mozart Society Concert. | 





More evidences of the unprecedented prosperity which 
prevails in New York were revealed at the first concert of 
the season given by the Mozart Society at the Hotel Astor, 
Wednesday evening of last week. Nearly 2,000 persons 
filled the large ballroom, the boxes on the grand tier and 
the loges on the second tier, and then there was an 
overflow in the corridors for which the ushers managed 
to provide seats. It was a very brilliant assemblage, most 
of the members of the fair sex being arrayed in delicately 
tinted gowns and it was in every way a gala event 

The president's box was draped with gold and white, 
the club colors, and for the other decorations, Christmas 
greens and electric lights were used with beautiful effect. 

Artistically, it was one of the best concerts ever given 
by a private club in New York. With the great Belgian 
violinist, Eugen Ysaye, and the celebrated Irish tenor, John 
McCormack, as the soloists; with the pick of the New York 
Philharmonic Socicty, lead by Henry Schmitt, the concert- 
master; the choral club of the Mozart Society, 135 strong; 
Camille Decreus, assisting pianist for Ysaye; Spencer Clay, 
assisting pianist for McCormack, and Charles Gilbert 
Spross as accompanist for the society, the musical forces 
united to interest, instruct and delight every taste. Ar- 
thur Claassen, the musical director of the club, seemed 
quite elated after the concert over the brilliantly success- 
ful evening, for nothing interfered in carrying out the ad- 
vertised program, which is appended: . 


Coverite, DEMO cpacccdescccecscaracdessseoncivcocccquetovenden Thomas 
Orchestra . 
Butterfly Days, .ossccveccocccscccccccsccccscccceseecs Mabel C. Osborne 
Mozart Society Choral. 
Aria from La Boheme, Che gelida manina.................... Puccini 
John McCormack. 
Ee RE Re iince cn debnwse ne c¥dacsstcconreestbbed James H. Rogers 


Lullaby (by request) 
Mozart Society Choral. 

Conteh te! GP saint cccscstccccaveccevivce 
(Cadenza by Ysaye.) 


Eugen Ysaye (with orchestra.) 
LOCO Wee’ ccocssctcdioctoscccedsecccesccesedeutenduse Pache-Claassen 
(First time; especially arranged for Mozart Choral.) 
Mozart Society Choral. 


PORE EY *. ccccctesdententsbueledebesdecsségceusscccugenceanui Liszt 
Orchestra. 
SES nc. cnchinvaitnansde dhidbsbied sa tnstnecitecncdcnintek Victor Harris 
Mozart Society Choral, 
Peet  DOMtOaey . ccdedidathabed ub ca inctactivescsenccsadnteies Wieniawski 
Engen ees (with orchestra). 

Beware ...... ne.00en esse Passmore 
The Rosary (by ‘pequest). SHE ADCEAT nC ec ads + cckddiwe conkncedest Nevin 
Mozart Society Choral. 

Irish songs— 
The Lark in the Clear Alt,..).i..5..ccccccccscee Arr. by Esposito 
Meie’s DemGWe cvcaccaevatsesievccccveeccceonstes Arr. by Stanford 
The PUgey OW bss « docccinciccrcsessotecti Arr. by Spencer Clay 
John McCormack. 
Ave Moria Gilet Ma iestetccehossus chessbivewsdibck Schubert-Saar 


Mr. McCormack, Mr. Yasaye, Mozart Society Choral, 


Organ and Orchestra, 


McCormack, the first soloist to come before the house, 
received a warm welcome and he sang the Rodolfo air 
from “Boheme” in irréproachable style. He was recalled 
frantically and gave as his first encore “I Hear You Call- 
ing Me,” by Marshall, a song he has made famous, and 
which is now sung by tenors everywhere in this country 
and Europe. 

Ysaye performed the Mozart concerto in G major with the 
art that is as near perfection as any reproductive art can 
ever hope to be. It was Ysaye at his best and musicians 
know how superlatively beautiful is the playing when the 
great master is himself. As a compliment to Ysaye, the 
orchestra greeted him with a fanfare while he was called 
back to the stage. 

Later in the concert, McCormack sang his group of Irish 
songs with wonderful charm and gave still another Irish 
song as an encore. Ysaye received another rousing ova- 
tion after he played the “Faust” fantasie, and then to the 
wonderful accompaniment by Decreus, he gave as his en- 
core the rondo capriccioso by Saint-Saens, in the perform- 
ance of wh.ch he has never been surpassed. 

The distinguishing feature of the singing by the club 
was the fresh quality of the voices; the volume was sup- 
erb and many good points were noted, particularly in the 
rendition of “Morning,” by Victor Harris; the Pache 
“Love Waltzes,” arranged by Claassen, and Saar's effective 
transcription of Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” Here, in this 
prayer, the lovely voice of McCormack was heard at its 
best in the incidental solo; in playing the obbligato, Ysaye 
seated himself at the right of Mr. Schmitt, the concertmas- 
ter, thus modestly effacing himself. The Harris song 
has real merit and is certain to remain in the repertory of 
many clubs. 

The orchestral numbers went usually well, considering 
that the musicians were not playing under their own 
leader; but, the Philharmonic members rehearse regularly 





now and we have a right to expect that the playing is on 
a much higher plane of excellence than in former years. 

With her in Box 2, Mrs. Noble McConnell, the 
president of the club, had among her guests the 
charming wife of McCormack and Clara Driscoll 
Sevier (Mrs. Henry H. Sevier), president of the 
Texas Club of New York. Mrs. McConnell wore a gown 
of coral chiffon embossed with gold over white silk; the 
bodice was formed of priceless lace; Mrs. McCormack, 
looking seemingly very happy over Mr. McCormack’s tri- 
umphs of the night, wore a gown of Irish hand-made lace, 
a beautiful design, over shell pink silk. Mrs. Sevier wore 
mauve satin adorned with silver passementerie. During 
the intermission, Mrs. McConnell received with Mrs. Mc- 
Cormack as the ladies of the Mozart cabinet stood in line 
back of a rope formed of tri-colored ribbons. 

Before the intermission, a flashlight picture was taken 
of the stage with Ysaye and McCormack in the center. 

Saturday afternoon, January 14, the Mozart Society will 
give its third afternoon affair at the Hotel Astor and the 
attraction will be the Danish dancer, Genee, with mem- 
bers of her company. 





MUSIC IN MEMPHIS. 
Mempuis, Tenn., 
In the absence of Mrs. John Oliver, local representative 
of Tue Musica, Courter, who has been for a trip down 
the east coast of Florida and into Cuba, this department 
was covered by Effie K. Walker, who is renewing interest 
in things musical. Mrs. Oliver was recalled to the States 
from Cuba by a cablegram announcing the serious illness 
of her husband, who was on a business trip to West Plaius, 
Mo. Mr. Oliver passed away at West Plains on No- 
vember 21. Rar 
Annie Dickson gave an interesting students’ recital Sat- 
urday morning, when the following young musicians took 
part: Juanita Young, Francis Schwalmeyer, Claire Mc 
Geehee, Allear Hobbs, Virginia Johnson, Melba Cartmell, 
Lucille Burkle, Vera Loban, Elizabeth Halperine, Louise 
Hoover, Elvira DeMarchi, Elizabeth and Van Dyke Cleage. 
nue 
The Aborn Grand Opera Company closed a successful, 
but brief, season here Wednesday, after playing to crowded 
houses at the Lyceum. “Lohengrin,” “Tales of Hoffmann” 
and “Madama Butterfly” were the offerings. 
RR 
Manager Fabrish of the Orpheum hopes to receive suf- 
ficient encouragement from music lovers to justify bring- 
ing the Metropolitan Opera Company here this season. 
nur 
Mae Seay Stepleton has arranged for a delightful recital 
of the wee tots of her musical kindergarten school on Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 21. The children of this class 
range from three to eight years of age, and great interest 
is being shown in the progress of the baby musicians un- 
der the new method of “play-work.” Appearing on the 
program will be Flora May and Alma Belle Black, Martha 
Keihe, Kathleen Tolliver, Maudilena Inglewright, Elizabeth 
Naill, Harriet Shepherd, Martha and Emmalyn Pettigrew, 
Louise Boshwitz, Regina Oppenheimer, Dorothy Eaton, 
Ruth Edwards, Sam Ford Claxton and Thomas Lee. 
N. N. O. 


December 16, 1912 





Severn Studio Activity. 

Sam Martin, tenor, pupil of Mrs. Edmund Severn, 
sang for the Brooklyn Apollo Club at its smokes on Mon- 
day, December 9, and made a fine impression. The Sev- 
ern Music Club, composed of the advanced pupils of Mr. 
and Mrs. Severn, has now enrolled over thirty members, 
and is producing splendid programs at the weekly meet- 
ings. After the holidays Mr. Severn will lecture for the 
club on “Nationality in Music.” Mrs. Severn has had ten 
new pupils during the past week, a record of which any 
teacher may be proud. 

The second musicale of the season will be given at the 
studio on Friday evening, December 27, the program be- 
ing furnished by Josephine Allen and Isabelle Fel- 
lows, sopranos; Belle Felton, pianist; Miriam Glover and 
David Walker, violinists, and D. Ripley Jackson, tenor. 





Masicians’ Club, of New York. 


The Musicians’ Club of New York, of which David 
Bispham is president, has just completed its first year, 
and has nearly eight hundred members. Its rooms at 62 
West Forty-fifth street are commodious and attractive and 
its restaurant is well patronized. It will keep open house 
on New Year’s Eve, and a number of the members will 
take part in an informal program. A series of entertain- 
ments has been planned, to begin in January, including 
receptions for musical artists of note who may be visit- 
ing New York. 
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Sr. Lours, Mo., December 15, 19 
The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra gave its fifth con 

cert of the season on Saturday night, and played the fol 

lowing program: 

Beethoven 


Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) 


Concerto in D major for violin, op. 61 Beethoven 


Fritz Kreisler 

Overture to Egmont... Beethoven 
In Beethoven Conductor Zach is entirely at home. The 
serene repose, the lofty style, the dignity and breadth of 
conception, all find ready response in his nature. So this 
concert was conducted con amore. It was easy to see 
that Mr. Zach thoroughly enjoyed his work, and the or 
chestra responded with sympathy and alacrity to every 
gesture and every look. In the first movement Mr. Zach 
not only revealed the Jovian-like grandeur of this won 
derful composition, but also the human touch with which 
Beethoven knew so well how to vivify and vitalize his 
grandest works. The Funeral March was rendered with 
solemn impressiveness throughout. In the Scherzo prob 
ably the rhythm might have had a sharper accentuation 
The Trio, mainly for horns, was not piayed as if it were 
merely a hunt, but it had a certain pathos in it which 
gave it unusual charm. The Finale was played with a 
very strict attention to detail, and alf the individual fea 
tures of the different variations clearly defined 
The Egmont Overture was a splendid performance. The 
contrasting moods in this fine example of the great mas- 
ter’s genius were well indicated. But probably the most 
lasting impression of this concert will be that of Fritz 
Kreisler’s extraordinary violin playing. He has the art 
of interpreting a classic composition in classic style, but 
with a romantic warmth which no other violinist has. He 
never descends to sentimentalism. 


were 


His work is always 
most manly but it has a tenderness and a poetic fancy 
which makes a direct appeal to men and women alike 
This balance of the head and the heart, combined with an 
unerring technic, really places his virtuosity in a class by 
itself. There are other violinists prominently before the 
public who may equal Kreisler in either temperament, 
musicianship or craftsmanship, but in the union of th- « 
three points he stands alone. 
zee 

The Sunday afternoon popular concerts of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra attract audiences which com- 
pletely fill the Odeon, and it is often that people are 
turned from the box office on account of the seats being 
completely sold for the performance. The class of music 
is generally lighter than that of the regular night con 
certs; but the audience listens with rapt attention, and 
it is significant that Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Grieg and 
Dvorak receive greater applause than lLehar, Oscar 
Strauss, and others of that class. These popular con- 
certs are wonderful in developing taste, and a number of 
subscribers to the regular series have after become so 
having attended the Sunday afternoon series, and thus the 
appetite was whetted for still better things. Some of our 
local artists have appeared as soloists and have been able 
to extend their reputations thereby. 

nme 


One of the most ambitious, capable and energetic of St 
Louis musicians is James T. Quarles, A. A. G. O., who is 
organist of the Lindell Avenue Methodist Church, and 
director of the music department of Lindenwood College, 
Saint Charles. Mr. Quarles is also a thirty-second degree 
Mason and his musical gifts are held in high esteem by 
his Masonic brethren. He is now giving a series of organ 
recitals, and presented the following program last Satur 
day afternoon: 

Symphony No. 1, op. 2 Allegr first movement A. Maquarre 
Tenor solos— 

Der Heilige Josef Singt.. 

Priere (Le Cid) 
Die Geburt Christi, op. 48. ... 

The Shepherds in the Fie! 

The Three Wise Men from the Morning-land 

Bethlehem. 
Tenor solo, Summer, I Depart (Swan and Skylark) 
Toccata, F major...... ‘ 
Meditation Serieuse (new) 
Noces d’Or (new) 
Marcia Festiva 


.-Hugo Wolf 
...-Massenet 
Otto Malling 


..Goring Thomas 
«-Thomas Crawford 
Homer N, Bartlett 

--»-Leon Roques 
— ..«-Enrico Bossi 

George Sheffield, who assisted Mr. Quarles, is our lead- 
ing tenor. He is a pupil of Sbriglia, and possesses one 
of the most beautiful lyric tenor voices in this country 


Wr. William M. Jenkins, another prominent St. Louis 
organist, is kept busy dedicating new instruments. At 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, he played the following enjoyable 
program on December 5: 


Pilgrims’ Chorus (Tannhduser) 
To a Wild Rose... 


...Wagner 








Morgenstimmung (Peer Gynt suite) ..........ccceceeeeeceenenes Grieg 
March, in D ..--Guilmant 
Andante Cantabile pedceceestes ced dopenshdpeendecsonss Widor 
Improvisation (to illustrate the varied resources of the different 
STOPS) cccccccvcccccccccesesesecesesesressesesssevess W. M. Jenkins 
Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffmann) -Offenbach 
Minuett .. Beethoven 
Grand Cheeur William R. Spence 
H umoresque ...-Dvwordk 
In Summer Stebbins 
Festal March E. R. Kroeger 
Rerceuse : : ' E. M. Read 
(Dedicated to W. M. Jenkins.) 
Hallelujah Chorus (Messiah) paeaesd Handel 
nRe 


A newcomer to our State is Paul Van Katwyk, a pupi 
of Godowsky, and until recently a member of the faculty 
at the National Conservatory in Helsingsfors, Finland 
Mr. Van Katwyk has accepted a position at Christian 
College, Columbia, where the Missouri State University 
is located. He gave two private recitals at Chicago last 
week with great success. The following program shows 
the modern character of the majority of his selections 

Beethoven 
—r Chopin 

.. Schumann 
Selim Palmgren 

Jean Sibelius 


32 Variations (in C minor) 
Fantasie, F 
Symphonic Etudes ... 
Barcarolle 


Standchen (Serenade) 


minor.. 














Another New York Triumph 
——FOR—— 


ZIMBALIST 


Russia’s Brilliant Violinist made 
still another metropolitan appearance 
in Carnegie Hall on Dec. }4th—this 
time an orchestral concert—and the 
result was a crowded house, unrestrained enthusiasm and 
unqualified critical praise. 





Zimbalist’s second-season successes are nothing short of 
extraordinary. He has more than justified last year’s 
verdict that his ultimate place will be among the few 
great violinists of the century. 





Sole Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall. New York 

















Jean Sibelius 
Jean Sibelius 
Jean Sibelius 
Claude Debussy 


Tempo di Minuctto.... 
Der Hirt (The Shepherd 
Valse Triste 


Ballade 


Claude Debussy 
Claude Debussy 


Arabeske, in A major 
Arabeske, in G major 


Etude, in A minor.... Edward Paldini 
Etude, B minor, Mazurka . Ed. Poldini 
Etude, E flat major Ed. Poldini 


Mephisto Valse Liszt 


nne 
Another pianist who is located at Columbia (Stephens 
College) is Basil Gauntlett, who is achieving a re- 
markable reputation for playing programs of the most 
taxing technical nature. He gave a recital last week, and 
the which he played resemble the manner in 
which the famous virtuoso Busoni makes up his programs 


Rn RR 


Mrs. Charles B. Rohland, of Alton, Lllinois, is undoubt- 
edly the most thoroughly informed woman in regard to 
musical matters in this locality. She is a conductor of 
skill and temperament, the Dominant Ninth Choral Club 
having presented such works as “The Messiah,” “The Re- 
demption,” Verdi's “Requiem” and Liszt’s “Saint Eliza 
beth,” under her direction. At the next concert of this or- 
ganization Goring Thomas’ “Sun Worshippers” and Gou 
nod’s “Saint Cecilia Mass’ will be given. Sometimes 
Mrs. Rohland engages the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
for these concerts, and at others the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra. Last week she gave a lecture recital on “Mod- 
ern Russian Music,” at Monticello Seminary, assisted by 


numbers 


Mrs. A. L. Epstein of St. Louis, who possesses a lovely 
soprano voice of exquisite quality and fine training. The 
following program was rendered 

Ah, Kindly Star (from Russian) Glinka 
Such a Charm Surrounds You Balakirew 
The Link of a Chain Balakirew 
Epanish Song ..... .. Balakirew 
Silent Sorrow Dargomijsky 
Dearest Little Maiden. Dargomijsky 
The Sleeping Princess.. .-Borodine 
The BEB. scosccccscocese seee Borodine 
Cossack Cradle Song Sachmetie# 


Farewell Ye Hillis (Joan of Arc) Techaikowsky 








Oriental Chant .. .. Mourssorgsky 
Be Not So Coy.. .... Rubinstein 
Bend, Lovely Bud... ... Rubinstein 
Spring Song .......+. ...Rubinsteia 
Ball Room Meeting..... Tschaikowsky 
By the Murmuring Stream Tschaikowsky 
Spring Time ......... Tschaikowsky 
The Tryst ..... . «+» Sibelius 
IEE? cn nia ocak ewbaeasagelns sacueneeep bagnneenugeuennl Sibelius 
To Evening .. Sibelius 


mR 


A strong influence in elevating the standard of vocal 
teaching here is Ethan Allen Taussig. Mr. Taussig gradu- 
ated from the Royal Academy in London, and subsequently 
sang in grand opera on the Continent and in the United 
States. His pupils’ recitals are always crowded with most 
appreciative listeners. Among some of the most promi- 
nent of his students in St. Louis choirs are Olga Ham 
buechen, a fine contralto, and R. 1. Leacvek, a most excel- 
lent baritone, both connected with the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church choir; Louis Tempelmann, a young bari- 
tone of considerable temperament, who is singing in the 
choir of the Church of the Messiah; Blanche Herrick, a 
contralto, with a very rich voice, who has just become a 
member of the First Presbyterian Church choir; Mr. Taus 
sig is justly pleased with his pupils’ success 

nae 

The veteran vocal teacher, John 
pleted the distribution of his rare “Dictionary of Operas,” 
has returned to his old quarters in the Musical Art Build 
His class there, and his engagement at the thriving 
Strassberger Conservatories, keep him busy, so 


Towers, having com 


ing. 
much so 
that, as he says, he has no intention of undertaking a 
second 


dictionary of operas, or anything else. He an 


nounces a studio instruction recital for December 26, at 
which the pupils will all recite the words to de sung 


George Hamlin, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
gave a song recital here on Friday night. Mr. Hamlin’s 
He 1s 
one of the few tenors who can differentiate in interpreta 
tion between the great masters of song composition. His 
recital was an event of the keenest delight to all who had 
A. R. Kroecex 


Butt-Rumford “Farewells.” 

rhe last of a series of cable dispatches telling of the 
various Clara Butt-Kennerley Rumford “farewells” on 
the Continent and in Great Britain prior to sailing for 
their American and Australian tours, report a remarkable 
concert in Royal Albert Hall, London, on December 14. 
Over 10,000 persons heard the famous contralto and her 
husband, and the scenes that followed the concert were 
described as amazing. The platform, according to the 
dispatch, was fairly stormed by the audience, and two 
van loads of floral offerings, including a huge American 
flag done in roses, were heaped about the singers. 

Madame Butt’s first New York appearance will be with 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, Tues- 
day evening, Januaty 7. 


art is too well known to require special comment. 


the good fortune to attend 


The contralto will appear twice 
on the program, singing two of Sir Edward Elgar's sea 
pictures, “Sabbath Morn *: Sea” and “Where Corals Lie,” 
and two arias, Gluck’s “Divinites du Styx” and Beetho- 
ven’s “In questa tomba.” Arnold Volpe’s offerings will 
include the Schumann D major symphony, the Beethoven 
overture, “Leonore,” No. 3, two elegiac melodies, Grieg 
and Massenet’s suite, “Les Erinnyes.’ 

At the joint recital with Clara Butt and Kennerley Rum- 
ford will give in Carnegie Hall, New York, Tuesday af- 
ternoon, January 14, the contralto will sing a long list of 
songs in German, Italian and English, while the baritone’s 
songs will iange from Strauss’ “Allerseelen” to MacDow- 
ell's “The 


Roadside Fire 


Madame Tollefsen Scores Hit in Paterson. 
Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen (Madame Carl Tollefsen), 
the pianist, was the soloist at the first concert this season 
given by the Paterson (N. J.) Symphony Orchestra in the 
hall of the Y. M. C. A. at Paterson. The pianist was en 
thusiastically encored after her performance of the Weber 


concertstick, accompanied by the orchestra under the 
direction of C. Mortimer Wiske. Later in the evening 
Madame llefsen played the Chopin study in A flat, 
“Witches’ Dance” by MacDowell, and one of the Liszt 


rhapsodies. By her temperament, beautiful tone and mu- 


artist furore. As her last 


encore she played “Novelloza” by Godard 


sicianship, the created a real 

The orchestral offerings of the night were admirably 
played and included Haydn's “Surprise” symphony the 
Burgmein ballet suite and the Volkmann serenade in D 
minor, in which the cello solo was played by Walter H 
Riley. The second concert takes place February 14 





I cannot sing the old songs now; 
It is not that I deem them low, 
that I can’t remember how 
They go. —New York Evening Mail 


But 
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Publications and Reviews. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
MUSIC, 





Only such publications and compositions wall be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mu- 
SICAL Courier reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all cf its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tue Musica 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 





G. Schirmer, New York. 
By Franz Lehar 


the 


( min { pera 


name of the original author of book is not 


‘ t the English book and lyrics are by.Glen Mac- 
1) 
Che prolific muse of the melodic Lehar shows no signs 
f exhaustion thus far. To study this score is to con- 
ide that there are no means of telling a success from a 
lure. On paper this music looks as worthy of popular 
cclaim as the extraordinarily successful “Merry Widow.” 
Whether it is as effective on the stage or not does not con 
ern us at present. We are interested principally in the 
excellence of the edition and the splendid printing of this 
present edition Certainly Lehar never saw a finer, if 
as fine an edition of any of his work When the public 
performances of this comic opera shall have created a 
demand for the music it will considerably enhance the 
pleasure of those who buy this score to find it such a mas 


erpiece of typography 


‘Four ComposiTIONS For PrAno.”  Berceuse, Serenade, 
W alt Romance By George F Boyle 

There omething Russian in character in the sadness 

f this berceuse melody, with its leading note a whole 

tone low the tonic, and the harmonies are almost harsh 


at times. The composition, nevertheless, has much poetic 
charm, and it demands good playing. No novice need at- 
tempt the left hand part of this berceuse. 

The serenade is dainty and effective, but it must be 
played delicately and at full speed. Woe to the bungling 
amateur who reads slowly and heavily these discordant 
notes which resolve themselves into harmonies only when 
played up to time. 

In the waltz the composer has kept the genuine spirit of 
the movement without the banality of the usual waltz. It 
is a tone poem in waltz form. With harmonic daring and 
any amount of unconventionality George F. Boyle has in- 
fused the warmth of feeling and sensuous charm of the 
dance into his ultra modern music. 

The romance is the most ambitious number of the set, 
like the middle section 
far as its seriousness is concerned. It is 
a difficult work to get into the fingers and to interpret, but 


musically considered. It sounds 


of a sonata, so 


when once mastered, technically, it will not dismay any 
moderate skill. Altogether four new 
works form a group of which any composer might wel! 
be proud. 

SpoKane Ad Club, Spokane, Wash. 

Miss 
Muise by Mayo Evans. 


yianist of these 
] 


“HELLO, SpoKANE.”” Song. Words by Frank Fin 
ney. 
We call attention to this song, not because of its ar- 
tistic merits, which are few and slender, but because of its 
The letter accompanying the copy of 
the music sent us says that “the Miss Spokane idea was 


created about six months ago by the Spokane Ad Club.” 


origin and object. 


The object of the song is to make known the attractive- 


ness of the City of Spokane. The club which has been 
for that very laudable purpose decided that music 
would lend a charm to any statements made concerning 
the attractiveness of that fair city of the Far West. That 
We commend the object and we 
are glad to think that the charms of music are held in such 
high esteem by the Spokane Ad Club. If this same club 


will send us a musical work which is the outcome of the 


formed 


is why this song exists. 


artistic promptings of the composer we shall be glad to 
consider it from that point of view. 
Jerome H. Remick @ Co., New York. 
“Home, Sweet Home, tHe Wortp Over.” By J. Bodewalt 
Lampe. 
rhis humorous, and at the same time musical fantasia 
dedicated to John Philip Sousa and intended for band, 











GUSTAVE 


BASSO 


HUBERDEAU 


With the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Co. 





Gustave Huberdeau as Sparatfucile in “ Rigoletto.” 


Gustave Huberdeau as the King in “Hamlet.” 


( liube wu ed the fratricide King Claudius with 
His r was urd t x 1 advantage in the 
I Ite Novembe ; ) 

berdeau wa pressive as the King and sang with 

w York A November » Ola 
f the cast did admirable work 
. he | be ise in their degre 
ir | New York Times, No 
h entious and stereotyped 

N York Teleg November igta. 


Gustave Huberdeau as the King in “ Aida.” 


r f King in fine manner, display 


ly teeling Cincinnati En 


whose ric oice has been a 


\ 
i Scott and Mabel Riegelmann 
we r Chicago Inter Ocean, Novem 
' 
It was a plea Gustave Huberdeau again as one 
f the most 1 ne, W a gift for diction 
th ache ery phras« juent Chicago Daily News, 
November 1 QI2 


Gustave Huberdeau as Dr. Miracle in “Tales of Hoffman." 








Gustave Huberdeau was the Miracle, a role in which the 
excellence of his big high basso was heard to good advantage 
He, too, is a good actor and acquitted self well in this 
dificult part, adding greatly to the 1 rtance of the evening 

Philadelphia Star, November, 1912 





Some Press Opinions of His Success this Seas_n: 


M i leau rt c brave Chicago Evening Post, November 
M iH excelle srafucilé Chicago Record-Herald, No 
m 9 

S f liut “ w hy Chicago Examiner 
G e Huberdeau the assassin Sparafucile, distinguished himself 

( i On \ 9 
( Ilut 1 ed R conferring distinction upen 
' \ le? 
t t acle nuch of Sparafucile’s aria in the second act , " 
! y b eat Lione I sbundant contributions toe the Photo by Matzene, Chicago, 
f 1 beauty Chicag Pribune . » — . » “a. 
, - P GUSTAVE HUBERDEAU AS FIGARO 

{ Ilube " very good Sparafucile Philadelphia Star, No 





Gustave Huberdeau as Ramifis in “Aida.” 


Gustave Huberdeau made the best impression he has made 
here and personified vecally and dramatically the best Ramfis 
yet vouchsafed us on the stage of the Lyric Baltimore (Md.) 


Star, November 9, 1912 


Gustave Huberdeau «3 Lotario in “Mignon.” 

Huberdeau, one of the best lyric bassos in the company, gave 
a suave performance of Lotario.—Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Novem- 
ber 23, 1912. 

Gustave Huberdeau as Lotario was so adequate that he easily 
bore off the palm of the performance, for he was vocally ana 
histrionically admirable.-Baktimore (Md.) News, November 23, 
1912 

Lorarto Wet Taxex.—Gustave Huberdeau was very fine in 
his part of Lotario. He hae the kind of woice—at all times 
manly—-which wins at ence the confidence. It is deep, pervad- 
ing and in many respects ideal.—Baltimore (Md.) Star, Novem- 
ber 23, 1912. 


Gustave Huberdeau as Phanwel in “ Herodiade.”’ 

Mr. Huberdeau made the most of the small part of Phanuel.— 
Chicago Tribune, December 17, 1912 

Mr. Huberdéau was everything that could be desired as 
Phanuel.—-Chicago Record-Herald, December 17, 1912. 

Gustave Huberdeau as Phanuel and M**** were sturdy fig 
ures vocally and histrionically.—Chicago Inter Ocean, December 
iy, igi2 

Not less impressive was the singing of Gustave Huberdeau as 
Phanuel. who also has several set arias and who sang with mu- 
sical feeling, especially bis first solo and the music im the scene 
with Herodiade in his abode.—Chicago Examiner, December 17, 


1912. 
_ Mr. Huberdeau gave a fine portrayal of Phanuel, singing with 
fine, resonant tones and understanding of the dramatic action.— 
Chicago Evening Post, December 17, 1912. 











has been sent to us in the form of a piano solo, tran- 
scribed by the composer. To begin with, the piano tran- 
scription has been carefully done and is well fingered. It 
will prove of value as a piano teaching piece apart from 
its musical merit. As a musical work it has a good deal 
of interest, for it is evident that the composer has care- 
fully studied the various styles of the countries he has 
chosen to represent. We do not pretend to a knowledge 
of Chinese music and we are inclined to believe that the 
Chinese movement in this fantasia is more or less a mat- 
ter of guesswork. It is fantastic and amusing at any rate. 
The countries represented are Germany, Spain, Russia, 
Italy, Scotland, Hungary, China, Ireland, and America. 

J. Bodewalt Lampe has not gone out of his way to 
flatter Americans, for he has made the American move- 
ment a ragtime. There French movement in the 
Lampe fantasie, nor is England represented, despite the 
fact that the tune, “Home, Sweet Home” is an English 
tune by Sir Henry Bishop. But of course the composer 
had to draw the line somewhere. The fantasia is long 
enough and very effective as it is. Perhaps its effective- 
ness might be still greater with a little tonal variety. The 
movements of the classical suite were all in the same 
key, but the more modern sonata is the better off for having 
the middle movements cr at least one movement, in an- 
other key. This is, of course, only a matter of opinion, 
and we offer it merely as a suggestion. 


BreitKopf 2 Hartel, New York and Leipsic. 
By William Henry 


is no 


“A SourHern Fantasie.” Piano solo. 
Humiston 

This is a fine piece of musical workmanship by a mas- 
ter of the craft. In its orchestral garb it must be even 
more effective than it is as a piano solo. The transcrip- 
tion is very well done, however, and makes a capital 
piano solo. 

In this “Southern Fantasie” there is at least one original 
negro theme. But the entire work has the character of 
the South. It is truly an American work in spirit and in 
style and it ought to find its way to foreign programs as 
a good example of American musical workmanship. It is 
in its rhythms particularly that this work is American 
its harmonies and contrapuntal devices are of course the 
common property of all modern musicians of culture. 





Hans Merx Song Recital. 

A representative audience gathered on Thursday after- 
noon, December 19, at the Stuyvesant Studios, New York, 
at the invitation of Madame Bell-Kanska and the members 
of the New Assembly, to hear Hans Merx, the well 
known German lieder singer. 

Mr. Merx’s offerings consisted of groups of songs by 
Schubert, four of which were from the song cycle “Die 
Schoene Muellerin,” two numbers from the “Trompeter 
von Sakkingen,” a group by miscellaneous German com- 
posers, and two German folk songs, Mr. Merx disclosed 
a well trained baritone of pleasing quality, an excellent 
enunciation and splendid diction. He was so warmly ap- 
plauded by his delighted hearers that he gave as an en- 
core an old English folk song 

Paul Gundlich played the accompaniments with sym- 


pathy and understanding in the following program: 
Fahrt zum Hades (Mayrhofer)... jariewkibataneereae Schubert 


Der Doppelganger (Heine).... Schubert 
TEE Vo wstecsccce Pea Uhes ase <andedonss védahedesis cadet . Schubert 
Der Neugierige ......... . Schubert 
Eifersuch und Stolz . Schubert 
TRE ve easdeeobvewe - Schubert 


¢ schoene Muellerin.) 
Georg Henschel 
.Georg Henschel 


Am Wilden Klippenstrande 
O Roemerin, 
(From Victor v. Scheffel’s Trompeter von Sakkingen.) 

Mir traumte von einem Koenigskind (Heine). Arno Kleffel 
Der Musikant (v. Eichendorff)... veken ..-Hugo Wolf 
Unter den bluehenden Linden (Rittershaus)................. Laugs 
\ German Folksong 

A German Student Song. 


wag eCbawent Gu. ... nce ceceseens 





Grace Kerns’ Press Tributes. 


Grace Kerns, the New York soprano, has the following 
press encomiums to her credit: 

She possesses a pleasing soprano voice of large range and even 
in all the registers. Especially pleasing are the middle tones and 
she sings with authority. Her diction is good and she has fine con- 
trol of the mezza voice.—The Buffalo Commercial. 





Grace Kerns has a pure soprano, high, clear and very pleasing. 
In the closing number given with the society, “Elizabeth's Prayer,’ 
from “Tannhduser,” formed Miss Kerns’ solo and she sang the great 
number most acceptably.—Troy Standard Press. 





That little bird known as Grace Kerns was the lady who again 
delighted a Choral Club audience, which had heard her with exceed- 
ing pleasure in oratorio. That exquisite form of graphic art which 
is known as the miniature is paralleled in vocalism in Miss Kerns. 
The sweet, true, soaring and artfully disposed voice enchained the 
audience.—Troy Times. 





Grace Kerns, who has been heard before in Troy, singing in “The 
Messiah,” presented last winter, rendered several groups of songs 
Miss Kerns is petite and very good to look upon. The applause 
which greeted her upon each appearancé was called forth by her 
personality as well as by her singing, though the latter alone was 
worth much appreciation —Troy Record. (Advertisement.) 














MUSIC IN DENVER. 


Denver, Col t 


December , 1912 
The concert given by the Tuesday Musical Club, assisted 
by Kitty Cheatham, November 26, at Trinity M. E. Church, 
was one of the season Miss 
Cheatham gave a varied program, including many encores, 


most enjoyable of the 
which was received enthusiastically by the large audienc« 
that filled the auditorium | 


The club, composed 
five women, under the able leadership of Hattie Louise 


Of sixty 


Sims, sang four selections, one of which, “Will o’ the 
Wisp,” by Spross, had to be repeated. Miss Sims makes 
a very attractive leader, and the work of the club sowed 
a great deal of finish, especially in the “Indian Lullaby’ 
by Matthews. 
student department; some six or eight afternoon recitals 
are given during the 
younger members. Edith Louise Jones is the new presi- 
dent of the club, and she is ably assisted by 
board of directors. 


Some splendid work is being done in th 


year devoted to the work of th 


a competent 


nner, 


The monthly meeting of the American Music and Art 
Society was held at the Hotel, Wednesday, No 
served at 6.30 after 
Serenace for 
Richard 
Two 
The Erl 
King” (Schubert), were sung by Mrs. Leonard Ely, accom- 
panied by Ruth Meyer ] 


Albany 
vember 27 Dinner 
which the 
two violins, op. 26 


was o'clock, 


following program was given: 


(Sinding), Olga Ferlen and 
Bourk, accompanied at the piano by Marion Strauss 
songs, “Ein grosses Leid” (von Dworzak) and 
Howard Sutherland rea] an 
original poem, after which Mary Reynolds, a pupil of Mrs 
J. H. Smissaert, played an interesting group of three ne 
gro melodies for the Mrs 
Ely closed the program with a waltz song (Lola Carrier 
Worrell), “Danube River” (Aide) and 


piano, by Coleridge-Taylor 


from “Tom 


song 

Jones” (German) Iwo of the songs sung by Mrs. Ely 
were by Denver composers—Mrs. Worrell and Dr, von 
Dworzak. 

nner 

The Alice Nielsen concert, December 3, was well at 

tended 

nee 


Louis Persinger, the young violinist, a former Colorado 


Springs’ boy, was most cordially received. An interesting 


feature of the concert was the artistic work of Persinger 


accompanist, Samuel Chotzinoff 
nnre 


The first symphony concert of the Denver Philharmonik 


Orchestra was given Friday afternoon, December 6, at 4 


o'clock, at the Broadway Theater The program opened 
with Mahler’s symphony in D major, No. 1, and the other 
two orchestral numbers were the “Siegfried Idyll,” Wag 


I'schaikowsky’'s 


been divers 


ner, and “Francesca da Rimini” fantasia 


There have pinions among those who heard 


this concert as to the real merits of the performance, but 


for the most part the audience w favorably impies:ed 
It would be unfair to criticise adversely the firsi appe 


ance of this new organization except in the making of the 
much too ambitious for the initial 


symphony rhe 


program, which was 


concert, especially the Mahler orchestra 


was at its best in those passages that called for the strings, 





RECENT PICTURE OF ELLEN BEACH YAW 








ON HER COVINA 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


of which there were thirty-two violins, violas, cellos and 
basses, led by the best musicians in the orcehstra, namely, 
Morris Bezman, Fred Baker, David Abramowitz and Fred 


Housely. One could not help but regret that the leader 
Horace Tureman, had not seen fit to open with one of the 
less modern symphonies, one less descriptive and more 


brought out 
the splendid work of the strings, instead of the timid and 
work of 


simple in its construction, which would have 


uncertain the woodwinds and brasses iow 


ever, Mr. Tureman proved himself a genius, since he con 


ducted this dificult program to a safe and tolerably satis 


factory close, with the material at. his disposal and with 


had 


months’ rehearsals that the men have 


only the few th 
could feel his 





His work was inspiring and one intense 
earnestness and enthusiasm in the work of his seventy 
men, who tried so hard to make the perf ce a su 

cess, If this desire on the part of Denver people for good 
music is a real and lasting one and if they will stand by 
Mr. Tureman and his orchestra, the time will not be far 
off when this city will have regular symphony concerts of 


which it may justly be proud 


Dovores Reenpy-Max wet 





BACK TO HIGH TONES. 


In an interview with Elk Beach Yaw, the mous 
soprano, she said 

“Yes, | have gone back to high I hope that | 
may be forgiven for ever discard I mean thos 





tones up to double high C and higher 


“When I began my career some years ago the extraor 


dinary range of my voice caused so mucl mment, that 
I must say it was at times embarrassing t e t t} 

voice given me by nature Ll scarcely appreciat what 
could be done with a voice ranging nearly four octaves 


but now I realize that high tones properly produced and 


' ; 

used with artistic discrimination give greater opport t 
ot diversity and color in interpretation. The greater scope 
an artist has the more he or she is appreciated Phe 
public today wants high ‘tones 

“T have often been asked by musical critics of late why 
I did not use them, a this m a great measure ce 
cided the questi for ¢ l am w 2 e to give tl 
public what it wants There is a radi change in n 
sical art; Debussy, Strauss and other composers have dis 
covered the key which opens the door of our sensibilities 
and we are welcoming every advance made in the progre 
of musi As yet no one has undertaken to write songs 
which embrace the highest register of the voice, but I be 
lieve this fourth register is going to have its place 


“I have, of late, written a group of songs that give « 





portunity for the musical use of tones around double high 
C as well as the lowest tones One of these s gs was 
spired by the sky-lark who builds his nest in the meadow 
close to the earth, but soars in the blue ski ind as ‘ 
oars higher and higher he sings, and yor n hear his 
song long after he fades from view 

Going back to high tones does not necessarily ean 


that I will sing nothing els« 


I shall give dramatic, lyric and cok 


the French, German, Italian and English 


classic and modern.” 
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Carisruhe's Music. 


Under Conductor Reichwein the concert season opened 
with a symphonic poem, “Life a Dream,” by the Carlsruhe 
composer, Frederick Klose, whose fiftieth birthday was 
celebrated by producing his work, Strauss’ “Tod und 
Verklarung.” Beethoven's C minor symphony also was 


ven Che Carlsruhe String Quartet had an evening with 


gi 
Mozart’s F major quartet for oboe, violin, viola and cello 


and Mendelssohn's quartet in E major, and a piano and 


violin sonata by the resident composer, Dr. Alexander V 
Dusch, who played the piano part 

Stockholm’s Royal Academy of Arts has made members 
f Carre Busom. Schillings, Humperdinck, ete 





“The perfection of Quartet playing.”"—London Daily Mail. 
The Worid’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 
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(“Royal 
to the Emperor of Austria Hungary; mem 
ber of the Royal 
Arts, 
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Prussian Academy of 
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ARTMANN 


The Distinguished Violinist 


Emilie Frances Bauer, THE EVENING MAIL 











T he y of the neert, however, lay in the violin playing 
Art Hartman: wt syed the French concerto with 
the : st finish, 1 } lelicacy f shadings, purity of tone 
f ry quality which const 
es gre Hartmann is more thar 
a virt he interpreter, and exces 
t al ita work le has the t: 
Hungarian tem such refinement that a 
new and ac nakes iteci{ felt and 
adas te . violinists t 
and valuable : 





Exctusive Management: 
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The plans for the eighth biennial convention at Chi 
go, Ill., next April, are going forward very successfully. 
lhe local biennial board is planning to make the week 
week; the program as out 


all reports will be 


f the convention a festival 


lined will 


have many new features; 
as short as possible and more time given to discus 
Each day, 
recognized au 
rity will talk on such subjects as The ,, Compo 
ion, etc. Most, if not all of the Compositions 


will be heard during the five days of the convention, and 


made 

n of club methods and general conferences. 
n addition to a musical program, some 
Voice 


Prize 


everal social functions will give opportunity for dele 
acquainted with each other and the off 
cers of the National and Auxiliary ‘boards. 


wates to become 


lhe loca! Biennial Board is composed of the following 
prominent women: President, Mrs. Emerson Brush, Elm 
hurst, II.; Hon. President, Mrs. James S. Moore, River- 
ide, Ill.; Mrs. James O, Houston, Chicago; Vice Presi 
dents, Mrs. A, L. Mason, Mrs. J. R. Custer, Mrs. Emil W 
Ritter, Mrs. Edward Bellows; Recording Secretary, Mrs 
Donald I Morriil; Corresponding Secretary, Amy 
Keith Jones; Treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Hoag, all of Chicago 
The Honorary Vice Presidents are Mrs. Theo. Thomas, 
New York; Mrs. Frederic Ullmann, Mrs. Milo D. Mat 
teson, Mrs. Eduard A. Frist, of Chicago. The Advisory 
Committee from the National Board are Mrs. Alexander 
Rietz and Mrs. Geo. N. O'’Berne; and the Executive 
Committee is Mrs. Emerson Brush, Mrs. Geo. V. Har- 
vey, Mrs. J. R. Custer, Mrs. Emil Ritter, Mrs. Donald 


Morrill. 
following 


At the head of the standing committee are the 


women: Mrs. James M. Hirsch, of Glenco, 


lll.; Badges and Credentials, Mrs. Edward G. Cowdery, 
1f Chicago; Decorating and Ushers, Mrs. Frederic H 
Foster; Exhibits, Mrs, N. H. Blatchford, Winnetka, IIL; 
Finance, Mrs. Joseph C. Bolter; Hotels and Hospitality, 
Pauline Rommeiss; Information, Mrs. George B. Car 
penter; Location, Mrs. V. Harvey; Music, Mrs. Frederick 
H. Ganzbergen; Printing and Souvenirs, Mrs. L. E. Burr; 
Publicity, Mrs. Albert W. Hester; Stage, Mrs. A. J. 
Ochsner lrains and Transportation, Mrs. Wm. M. 
Thompson; Social, Mrs. Burton Hanson 
nmRr, 
lhe Philadelphia Music Club sends a most attractively 


tlen up program lor 1912-1913, printed on yellow paper, 
club in blue, giving the club colors 
5 with a mis 
followed by a business meeting. On 
November 12 and tg the programs charge of 
Mrs Miss Heide, Miss Bein and Miss Tegtmeier. 
On November 26 the club gave an afternoon reception to 
Mr. and Leopold Stokowski, 


Philadelphia Orchestra and 


the emblem of the 


lhe club opened the season on November 
ellaneous program, 
were in 
Rowe, 
Mrs. the new leader of the 
his charming who is 
Madame Olga Samaroff, a 


10 a lecture-recital was given 


wife, 


nown in musical circles as 


ne pianist. On December 


Henry Gordon Thunder. On January 7 there will be 
1 recital in charge of Miss Guest, Miss Buchanna and 
Mr. Austin. On January 14 an interesting program of 
Songs My Mother Taught Me,” in charge of Mrs. Bur 


gin. On January 21 the program will be devoted to aes 
thetic dances, and January 28 there will be a miscel 
laneous program arranged by Mrs. Waples 
nem, 
rom the Amateur Musical Club of Chicago comes two 


first was given Novem 
After a short 


ery interesting programs, The 


ver 4, the day of the president's reception. 


gram of these four songs, as follows: 
e Day (from Madama Butterfly) ... Puccin 
mewhere in the Sunlight Strong...... Eleanor Everest Freer 
Reft It By the Broken Brook............ceeeees Coleridge-Taylor 
m Eblew Pais occ cccccccccensccastnsccevctenibentecetan Paul Bliss 
eorge P. Upton gave a highly entertaining and in 
rming talk on orchestral development in Chicago. Mr. 
pton is well known as the author of “The Standard 
mphonies,” “The Standard Oratorios,” “The Standard 


Operas,” etc. He is now at work bringing these books 
date. Mr, Upton, was one of the 
riends of Mr paid a most glowing tribute to 
Frederick Stock, of the Theodore Thomas Or 
the history of the earliest beginning of 


who closest 
Thomas, 
director 
chestra. He told 
and the trials and tribulations 
ttempted work in this field, and of 
how Mr on account of his increasing deafness, 
had chosen Mr. Stock as his successor, being confident of 
his (Stock’s) ability. The address was all too short for 
those who listened with the closest attention and appre 
This address was followed by one on “The In 
by Frederic W. Root, 


orchestra work in Chicago 


of men who had 


Thomas 


clration 
fluences on our Musical Culture,” 
which Glenn Dillard Gunn spoke on “Woman in 
Music.” Felix Borowski gave a short ad- 
dress on “The Attitude of the Critic,” and the delightful 
afternoon closed with the singing of these two songs by 


after 
\merican 


Cone, “Sonnetto del Petrarca,” op. 104, 
Liszt; polonaise, op. 46, No. 12, MacDowell. The fol- 
lowing program for November 18 was arranged by Mrs. 
Frederic Ullmann and Mrs. A. W. Hoyt, with Mr. Hans 
Hess, cellist, as assisting artist: 


Caroline 


Trio, op. 63 (violin, CO) .....eccereceeeessenrerersenenes Schumann 
Mit Energie und Leidenschait. Langsam. Mit Feuer. 
lice F. Merrill, Mabel E. Woodworth and Hans Hess. 


Gott: GE. vdinnéec coscdsdbstnccvectarrnsessoies .Pergolesi (1710-1736) 
Dismmme Perche 6.0.0 ccvcccserccecccccccccccctscscevensesepecs Scontrino 
de BeCOOURN 6 oecccdcccccccccceads so cucvercvessvceswacssesceum Meee 
Printemps Nouveau ......cseccecsecereeceneeens ..Widal 
Marion L. Mason 
Mrs. Alexander O. Mason at the piano, 
Gigue Loeilly (1660-1728). ......cce cece cece eeneenenene .Godowsky 
Ein AUmtOGRRO cccccccccccccvncccecccsecevccccoveseseseseeess Moszkowski 


Etude, op. 25, 
Valse Impromptu 
Psyche 
Crepuscule ....seecese 
L’Heure Exquise 
Signor (from 





-seeeesMeyerbeer 


The Wuauenste) . ‘ 
Florence Pierron Hertmene. 
Mrs. Junius C. Hoag at the piano, 

Ree 

The Treble Clef Club of Philadelphia will be held in 
Horticultural Hall on Thursday, January 30, and the 
club will be assisted by Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. 

neRe 

lhe Amateur Musical Club, of Peoria, IIL, 
lar meeting on Friday afternoon, November 1, 
the following program was given. Many new members 
have joined the club since the first meeting a fortnight 
necessitating a second edition of the Year Book. 


Lieti 


held a regu- 
at which 


before, 


Magic Fire Music (from Die Walkure) Wagner-Brassin 
Miss Baptiste. 
Spinning Song (from Martha) ..........000-cscesceeeeesneeues Flotow 


Mrs. Crutchfield, Earl Cassell and 


Mr. Whitney. 


Mrs. Charles Whitney, 


Romanze, op. 26 ec obancoesetecheweeee . Svendsen 
Harry Runnells 

Ah! rendimi (from Mitrane) nanconsedbos<cudenesnseneepenees Rossi 
Mrs. Dooley. 

Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2. spins eu eeeeekase vera heaend Liszt 
Miss Saptiste 

Chanson Provencale ........+sseecsceeeeeees Dell Acqua 
Mrs. Kintzer. 

Mazurka ........ Shed sine dcenpbesecdeonnas soesvectoencesss Musin 
Mr. Runnells. 

Chme Beem’ Greet Bsbethed cccccccincvc déspscescevcticsvscvcoes Verdi 

Mrs. Whitney, Mrs, Crutchfield, Mr. Cassell, Mr. Whitney. 


nner 
The Saturday Music Circle of New Orleans sends a 
very well planned program for the year, as follows: 
November 16—Social. 
December 7—~Miscellaneous. 


December 21—Schumann 


January 4—American, 
January 18—Old Masters. 
February 1+—Mrs, F, W. Bott, soloist; reading by Miss Tharp. 


February 22—Modern French. 

March 1~—Chamber recital, auspices of Mark Kaiser. 

March 15~Chopin. 

\pril—Soiree musicale. 

RRR 

The Music Study Club of Canton, Ohio, opened the sea- 
son with the first concert in the Artist Series under the 
auspices of the club. The club meets weekly and has 
planned a very active winter. The meeting on November 
27 was given over to the following program: 


Pareiae’' Sd CORRE . ies vccccendautedersss nveddbupereian Wilhelm Berger 
Two Indian songs— 
Cradle Song ....... dehddakeesdoehes bean enebenane Mathews 
DMowmntaleg DOM. occ c skis ccccccccsectctnstnpesscenvecngaeegs Cadman 
The Club. 
Adagio Religioso, Finale Marziale from sonata in F minor, 
Vieuxtemps 


Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Loichot. 
Feldeinsamkeit (Through Lonely Fields) ............c0..eeees Brahms 








Dek Lees GME bok ccivsececsaceccanhedyevestasevnveseugeuua Hildach 
P waline Rider 
Hebrew Gade O08 Dance. cccciaciccvectessvecuscccunevessageed Zimbalist 
COMED | Giadc dhaceds ctceseceds caaveedahan SU ds ChRdae eee Cui 
Cagulen “WORMED | vice cvcccacercadspeusavecseceubede bedacweeesen Kreisler 
“Mrs. Ww iMliame. 
Song of the Roses a awe sos stbeotnmbeselevesges Thuille 
The Club. 
French Song ... : occknesteedeueeed chinbbeses - 
Wiegenlied abs suenesceumes Frim! 
Elfentanz ........ i pvidupaneut Popper-Halir 
Mrs. Williams. 
Next matinee recital, Agnes Hinchelman-Foster, of 


Salem, pianist. Club soloist, Nelle Frease-Harris, Grace 
Detmering. 
RRR 

The American Music and Art Society of Denver, Col., 
held its first meeting of the season at the Albany Hotel 
on October 30. A very elaborate dinner was served to 
140 members and guests. After dinner the following 
program was given: 


Serenade for two violins, op 


Pea scccndcstcncisconsbersnsibes . Sinding 


Olga Ferlen and Richard Bourk, 
Marian Strauss at the piano 


Ein Grosses 


The Esi King. .ccccccoscccoce ecrepoosececsose 
Mrs, Leonard W. Ely. 
Ruth Meyer at the piano. 
The Wooing of Pan, from Pan and Pitys....Howard V. 
Read by the aie. 
Negro Melodies (transcribed) .......---++++++-+++ S. Coleridge-Taylor 
The Warrior’s Song (South African). 
Deep River (American). 
The Bamboula Dance (West Indian). 
Mary Reynolds. 
Waltz Song ...ccccccecesccsecsssccnatecscesennenssenencessnceees Worrell 
Accompanied by the composer. 
The Danube River... .......cccccccceeeccescecccesvenenesenseauees 
Song from Tom Jones 


Sutherland 





Mrs. Ely. 


The club meets monthly. It was first intended to be a 
strictly musical club, but the scope of work has been 
broadened and now it stands for the elevation of the 
true artistic spirit in its broadest sense; and poets, artists, 
painters, actors, writers, as well as musicians, are wel- 
comed as guests and members. 

nner 

The Eurydice Club of Toledo, Ohio, gave its first concert 
of the twenty-second season on November 25, with Alma 
Gluck as soloist. The club numbers between sixty and 
seventy members and the following program speaks for 
itself, showing the high ideals of their work: 








Wreathe Ye the Steps.. aus qciuidepecwhpasceapia Schumann 
By the Waters of Babylon..............-cseeeereeeseeeeens Neidlinger 
I've Been Roaming.. si Vake tee ch eee? G. Marschal-Loepke 
The Beils of Shandon “(by requekt) sop ttnacevega neue George B. Nevin 
Roumanian Love Song.........- hogethbaseenen’ Samuel R, Gaines 
Aig Groen AGROEIRs ccvcccccccscccdieresscoccensccescececquegguass ..-Gluck 
Roeslein auf der Haidem............ccccceeeecceneeeeeeenee Beethoven 
Ridente la calma.........e+.++- ‘ gas suae 6eedky ncasbanesnetnes be - 

WOME ccc cccccccncccccccccccscses secs eessecnsevioveseress Mozart 
Liebesfeier ......cccceseecesceucecenens ..Felix Weingartner 
Ich Atmet’ einen Lindenduft .Gustav Mahler 
INS ndnccaceenschaddinsdwchessass vevatencaesppatds Richard Strauss 
PGND oon vic cc ncwecdudceeneccescvececucccoveceenssenncev]s aman 
Bergere aux champS...........-..++++ padoed ceeeneveneceenen Weckerlin 
Bohemian Cradle Song...........cscscccrecseceeeesecsseresees Smetana 
Pensamt Song ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccseccsssececooess Rachmaninoft 
Chanson Triste ..ccccesescseres eine tes Zimbalist 
Chanson Indoue, from legend Sadko. on pbsccewebonshesnangeubaaen 

Shepherd Lah] .occsccccccvcccsccucccsccssccevaasse . Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Allah Ph Ee eT eT eT 
The Black Bird. neileh aerieiuegessabseoudh hes cchntenekanenrenensiene Parker 
CN nok cuicenbin coeuatotiadeiabdsgnceds taqnbbusbcnuneiees Worrell 
From the Land of the Sky Blue Water..........:cesseeeeees Cadman 
ee Ta ia oc ndesceseveyecnces ccnscccsyocnatuscecesscaued Cottenet 


The director is Helen Beach Jones. The next concert 
was given on November 11 by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, with Florence Hinkel as soloist. 

nee 

The Euterpean Club of Bellefontaine, Ohio, sends a very 
beautiful program showing a Thanksgiving Twilight Or- 
gan Recital, given by one of its members: 









Day Is Dying im the West.........ssecesececseeee Mrs. A. Jay Miller 
Largo (from the New World Symphony) .............++see0+ Dvorak 
Barcarolle William Faulkes 
POUNDER cs inicowsdacwecsnccescesdeccuctdsenenes sutecccestsusestele eee 
ee nc ccddddvacas aud idpeee evar .E. Lamaigre 
BeTOCUND vecowesisoceccs wee ..Walter Spinney 
BERR. dno coscnscee descr ceesnpaxasconsecssevevccestte: Mae SON ee 
Moonlight ecceeece ee eee Edward d’Evry 
BD, NE Rea cvrnreuncecssccnvctecetssesences J. Palmer Brandon 
BVGED vec cabccienc vesccscescccovavevereveedaes J. Fiaxington Harker 
Mow, Ct Dang Ka wiles ccctvecescecivseasctecveccas Mrs. A. Jay Miller 
nRe 
The program was specially chasen for the day. The 


first number was sung before the lights of the church 
were turned on, making it a true twilight song. “The 
Cwilight Picture’ was written by a resident of Bellefon- 
taine and is very highly spoken of. The club is studying 
American music this year. 
RRR 

The Friday Morning Musical Club of Washington, D. 
C., under the new musical director, Mrs. True, has given 
the following interesting programs: 


NOVEMBER 8, 1912 
Totcata and Fugue. ...ccccoccscsorsssccccscvccescescconges Bach-Tausig 
Miss McCarty. 
Sonata for Violin and Piano..............- «~-A. Corelli 
Adagio Allegro. 
Adagio Allegro non troppo. 
Adagio Allegro. 
Mrs. Lewis, Miss Ewing. ‘ 
Deowaie, : Ce Meee sake deve ccddcntsonsedndcdcchetanee Paolo Tosti 
Full Mia Bh FO re rsivenevicdee scccndcesaccceccusecst Regs 
ABGOE Gin TO Risanc 06 Gaeceees <p cetmenkeseccus vavbovesages Gabriel Faure 


Andrienne Kirkman Wentz. 


Croquis et Silhouettes, op. 87, Nos. 1 amd 6.....!:. -Edward Schitt 
Mrs. King. 

Lowe Be Libe’e Dib cisse cise sicccnvecsevactivaeciagata Arthur Whiting 

The Passage Birds’ Patewell. oo... 50.050. olivia cee secon Hildach 


Misses Brickenstein and Katherine Lee Jones. 
NOVEMBER ts, 1912. 
(Coleridge-Taylor Program.) 
Biographical Sketch of the Composer. 
Mrs. Dean. 


Suite for violin and piano, op. 3— 


Pastorale. Cavatina. Barcarolle. Contemplation. 
Miss Allen, Mrs. True. 
Fairy Ballads— , 
Big Lady Moon. y 7 
The Stars. > 
Sweet Baby Butterfly. 
Mrs. Gawier. 


Scenes from an Imaginary Ballet— 
Molto vivace. Allegretto. 
Tempo di Minuetto. Andantino. 

Vivacissimo. 
Miss Munford. 
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Songs from Hiawatha. 





Spring Has Come in All Its Splendor. 





(With piano and string accompaniment.) 


“4 “ Mrs. Gawler. 
Onaway! Awake, Beloved! 
Mr. Gilder. 
NOVEMBER 22, 1912. 
Se bel sic....... saphechanns cemeeee eds 04 .Rontani 
Amarilli , --+-Caceini 
Sortita d’Ofelia Faccio 
s Mrs. Rabold. 
- POMMEEEE cacccundctccuctcnsdcndgeuns sec ceccecseesensaesess ..»Mozart 
Humoreske ....... Max Reger 
Arabesque ....... - Debussy 
LIGROOUNER occ cc cccoceccassesece oceeeLdazt 
Rigaudon eaanansawd . Raff 
2 Miss Ascherfeld 
Ich wandelte unter den Baumen Schumann 
Stille Thfamen ........-..0+0+: Schumann 
Sehmsucht ...ccescccsscccsces Schumann 
Das Fischermadchen ...... .. Schubert 
Rak BE cc ccvecscvevceves Schubert 
Gretchen am Spinnrad..... Schubert 
4 ~ MOMROEO Aiccececevipes , Debuss 
La Mort des Amants........ ...-Debussy 
Oh, Thou Billowy Harvest Field Rachmaninoff 
Mrs. Rabold 
NOVEMBER 29, i912 
(Schubert Program.) 
o Rondo Brillant, op. 70 (for pia nd vi 
Miss Kelly and Miss Heinrichs. 
Songs— 
Aufenthalt. 
Alinde. 
Serenade (with violin obbligato) 
Mrs. Barnard 
. % DECEMBER 6, 1912 
Sonata for violin and piano... Tartini 
Moderato Presto Larg Allegr 
Mrs. Dickey and Miss Wheatley 
Se tu m’ami Pergolese (1710-1736) 
Come raggio di sol.... Caldara (1678-1763) 
La Calandrina melli (1714-1774) 
Zucignung ue ‘ R. Strauss 
Now That Thou Leavest Me Alone Tschaikowsky 
Katherine Lee Jones 
Romance . Sibelius 
Caprice on airs from Alceste as Gluck. Saint-Saéns 
Elsa Murra 
Du bist wie eine Blume Schumann 
~ Fruhlingsnacht Schun 
Songs My Mother Taught Me .. Dvorak 
Jeunes Fillettes ..... Dvorak 
Maman dites-moi Weckerlin 
: Mr Edward S. H 
! Fireside Tales Macb 
Of Br'er Rabbit 
Of Salamanders 
Hurt eske ! 8 M owe 
Polonaise Paderewsk 
Miss Bestor 
RRne 
. 3 The Musical Society of Queensbor Jamaica, N Y 
sends a green and gold program for the year. The regu 
lar meetings are held once a month and this year the 
general programs are as follows October 23, Nevin; 
November, the History of the Piano; December will be a 
social meeting; in January The Orchestra in America 
will be studied; in February the meeting will be devoted 
to Horatio Parker's opera, “Mona”; in March the subject 
of the meeting will be the History of the Violin: and in 
\pril the Music of Spring. 
" s OCTORER ) 
Barca e, | My Neight s ( 
l iH it 
Quartet, Mighty Lak Rose 
Mrs. Burtis, Mrs. Auger, Mr ames, M Messenger 
Violin solo, Selected 
Marguerite ( 
/ ‘ Vocal soli— 
Life’s Lesson. 
The Rosary 
Miss TI 
7 Gavotte, Egy an Love Song 
Mrs. Auge 
Quintet, A Dutch Lullaby 
Mrs. James, ..rs. Rogers, Mr Auger, Mrs. Hamiltor 
Mrs. Messenger 
Piano duet, A May Dawn 
Miss Messenger, Miss McLaughlin 
< NOVEMBER 20, 1912 
Paper 
Nettie E. Nadal. 
Prelude Sach 
Fugue ....+.. . » Back 
Miss Messeng: 
Sonata in C minor Beethover 
Adagio Allegretto. 
Miss McLaugh 
Paper 
Polonaise in C minor Chopin 
Miss Messenger 
Waltz in E minor. Chopin 
Variations on a Theme. Schubert 
Mrs. lameson 
Novelette Schuman: 
Traumerei Straurs 
Miss Weave 
Hungarian Dances (II and V) Brahms 
: P Mrs. Jameson and Miss Messenge: 


Morning Musical Club 





The Saturday 
zona, meets every three weeks 
tractive clubroom and owns tw 









Ari- 


Tucson 


The club has a very at- 
Steinway pianos. 


The 





president is Mrs. Heineman. At the first meeting the fol- 


lowing miscellaneous program was given: 


Piano— 
Nocturne, op. 23, No. 4... Schumann 
Novellette, op. 21, No. 7....... Schumann 


Lois Whisler. 


Vocal— 
My Lover He Comes on the Skee Clough-Leighter 
Rose in the Bud............. , Dorothy ster 
Mrs. Williamson 
Piano— 
Nocturne ....... Grieg 
En Route ...... seas e : Godard 
I ile Drachma 
Vocal— 
Chant Hindou Bemberg 
Heart’s Springtime Don Wickede 
Duo, Gavotte Rafl 
Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Heineman 
NOVEMBER 9, 1912—AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
Paper. 
Mrs. Brown 
Vocal— 
I Love You Truly Carrie Jacobs Bond 
Lullaby , Carrie Jacobs Bond 
Violin obblic Miss Rebeil 
Boat Song Harriet Ware 


Piano— 
Witches’ 


. . MacDowell 
le to Act 3, from opera Natoma 


Herbert 


Dance 
Prelu 


Lucile Drachman 


Vocal— 
Good-bye to the Leaves DeKoven 
The Little Thief : Sedan DeKove 
Mrs. Richey 
Piano— 
The Eagle Mac Dowell 
Scottish Tone Picture MacDowell 
On the rock-bound coast of Scotland an i gray ustle 
ks down mn the wildly dashing breakers At a igh 
and vaulted window a woman's face is seen With palli 
ek and tear dimmed eye her harp she plays, and wh 
she s s through her flowing tresses the wind blows, bear 
gq he urnful melody far o'er the wide, tempestuous 
i 
Mrs. Powell. 
I , vees Her Holden Hus 
Miss Rebeil 
NOVEMBER 30, 1912 
1) Ove t Goethe’s Egmon Beethove 
Hilda Allisor Mrs. McCall 
tf Se ror e Lost Dubot 
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Aria from Herodiade, I] est doux, il est b Massenet 
Mrs. Metzger 
Piano— 
Warum .. ‘ Schumann 
Nocturne, o ts. No. 2 . Chopin 
Beryl Browr 
Vocal 
Will-o’-the- Wis Spross 
Valse we . Delibes 
\ Birthday . Woodman 
Mrs. Metzger 
Flute obbligato, M Zander 
Symphony Pathetique, third movement I schaikowsky 
Alleg Molto vivace. 
Finale Adagio Lamentoso 
Mrs. Ivancevich, Mrs. Mc( 
> t ysis to both orchestral numbers 
Mrs. McCall 


E. W. Ruton, Press Secretary 





What Wales Thinks of England. 

Gallant little Wales holds opinions of her own not only 
as to the perfection of the choral singing of her sons and 
daughters, but also as to where to go to get superior music 
the 


enough 


teaching, and a training on classic lines not tound in 


An 
a young Welshman 


Principality effort is being made to obtain 


money to send of presumed talent to 
The great teaching schools of Lon 
Manchester, and elsewhere seem to be of little 


the Welsh London 


Germany for tuition 
value 


Mu 


don, 
in the estimation of authorities 
sical News 


Gisela Weber Going to California. 


Gisela Weber, the concert violinist, who is recovering 
from a long and serious illness, is about to leave New 
York for California. Madame Weber expects to remain 
West for a month at least, and might prolong her stay 
until the early spring The artist's cert bookings for 


the winter have been cancelled 
Birkerod to Accept Pupils. 

Inga Hoegsbro, director of the New York Conservatory 
of Northern Music, at 276 Madison avenue, announces that 
Holger Birkerod, wh the head of the vocal depart 
ment of that institution, receives there only pupils in voi 
training 
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GRISWOLD AS WOTAN 





RISWOLD 


In Die Walktire 


AT THE 
Metropolitan Opera House 








What the Critics Say: 


Put ‘ v sing ga Ww ar was a clig x 
that was beawtif y rich e nd f liga power 

at with a ts beauty wa ais powertu t eful and Z 

‘ fe mat and of remarkable excelience in cleart t 
r ncia New Y k Times, Decemb« ) 

} I Griswold, who was the tative of 
W otas v tented |} elf with beautif nd t 
enunciat f the words and music of the pa New York 
Tribune, December 15, 1912 


Putnam Grisw s Wotan is a supert ersonat New 
York Sun, December 15 912 

Putnam Griswold gave vocally a magnificent performance 
which cannot be appreciated enough New York taats- Zeitung 


Putnam Griewold added to his fast growing reputation yester 


lay by the vigor and dignity with which he informed his Wotan 
New York American, December 15, 1912 


Putnam Gr ld made a noble-voiced and fine-looking Wotan 


iswe 





New York World, December 15, 1912 

Putnam Griewold made a splendid Wotan.—Brooklyn Eagle 
December 16, 1912 

Putnam Griswold’s Wotan is one of the most beautiful i 
the vocal side that this stage hae had within present remer 
brance, and his neeption of the part is one in which dignity 
ntensity and fer are the keynotes New York Mail, Decer 
ber 15, 1912 

As for Putna Griewold’s Wotan, it t be recorded 
really heroic figure, superb in vocal achievement and pitch 
mediately and thereafter nis declamat ! nd criti 


New York December 


Telegras 
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VILLA TETRAZZINI. 








pposite 

Villa Te 

i 

' 

Ts 1 

eg it in | 
Petrazz 

at this chart 
engagements, t 


page there are shown several interesting 


trazzini, the beautiful home of the fa 
diva, at Lugano, Switzerland, the pictur- 
ed on Lake Lugano, a short distance 
rder 


ini spends her period of rest and relax- 
ning spot following her strenuous win 


he peaceful and inspiring atmosphere of 


Villa Tetrazzini being conducive to the renewal of the 
prima donna’s energy preparatory to giving to the world 
of her very best, both in opera and concert, during her 
long seasons before the public of two continents. 

Madame Tetrazzini; who returned recently to the United 
States to fill opera engagements, left behind at Villa 
Tetrazzini her many pets, consisting of numerous rare 
birds and a kennel of fourteen dogs 





OPERA AND CONCERTS IN MILWAUKEE. 


he Lhanksgivir 
eventt b 

‘ f 4 

| ! t tl 

lyn (one, a ta 
Madame 

a I ny 

re Lk Vv Sipe 

iT excerpt It 


named being 


and brilliant upper tones 


MiLwaut Wis., Decembe 018 
1 musicale at the Deutscher Club was 


the appearance of Jane Osborn-Han 


he Chicago Grand Opera Company, and 


lented pupil of Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss 
Osborn-Hannah's part of the program 
ry Me zart 


lius, Kaun, La Forge, 


Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Nevin, Herbert, 
m “Lohengrin,” “Elsa’s Traum,” the 
sung with breadth and revealing the 
an operatic artist. She has a dramatic 
unusual sweetness in the 


The lullaby 


was beautifully sung and pleased the 


wide range, 


much that a repetition was demanded 


represented by his “Spooks,” a charm 


iteful to the singer, and having an exceed 
| written accompaniment. Miss Cone elected to 
eard in piano numbers by Balakirew, Hugo Kaun, 
Dowell, | and the Blue Danube Waltz” by 
livler Mi Cone won an immediate suc 
with the large audience. She displayed a big technic, 
rhythm, and in general a good tone quality That she 
develop into a concert artist of note seems certain 
itherine Allen Lively furnished most artistic accom 

ments for Madame Osborn-Hannah 
nRe 

Glee Club gave its initial concert of the 
1 eason at the Pabst Theater, December 5, under 
direction of Arthur Dunham The club had the as 
tance f Arthur Middleton, basso; Winogine Hewitt, 
ind Elwyn Owen, organist. The club opened the 
‘ with a very spirited reading of “On to the 
a decidedly commonplace marching song by Bul 
made amend with Offenbach’s barcarolle, “O 
Night This was exquisitely sung and the club 
loped a fine pianissimo and excellent shading in this 
had to be repeated Arthur Dunham's “His 
reat served to disclose another side of the 
talent It is a most effective chorus number, 
oughl inal and quaintly charming. Robert Owen 
ing the lo part in this number, has gained much 
1 finish since his appearance a year ago and must 
credit for his share in making Mr. Dunham's 

tions a success The humorous selection, “But 
Didn't,” by James Rogers, delighted the large audi 
he 1unciation in this was well nigh perfect, and 

ind decresendos were accomplished with as 
gx facility This group was closed by a_ splendid 
rmat f Protheroe Drontheim,” which to the 
eems to be the best constructed and most inspired 
prolihc composer the rgan accompani 
upplied by Mr. Owen, and added greatly to 

ix which abound tm this stirring compo 

club is constantly improving under Mr. Dun 
( n and the prospects for the future are 
I Middleton won immediate recognition in 
) Sheba iria She Alone Charmeth My 
\ f the aria’s dramatic possibilities were 
eldom that one hears a real basso 

ful q ty throughout the entire range 


n the case of Mr, Middleton from a 
i resonant high | He established 
rtist f distinction The two 

v's My Bov” and “A Banjo Song” 


e singer was as much at 
thet Three Fishers Went Sail 


ing,” by John Hullah— an old time ballad—was_ sung 
with much dramatic fervor and greatly pleased the audi- 
ence. “Thursday,” by Molloy, and Hammond’s “Recom 
pense” concluded this group, both receiving appropriate 
renditions, In the “Toreador’s Song” from “Carmen,” 
in which Mr. Middleton had the assistance of the-elub, 
his clear cut enunciation gave the English text some 
Winogene Hewitt, who has few equals as an 
accompanist in this.city, supported the singer most ad 
mirably. In. the. numbers with. the club her :firm ‘touch, 
solid rhythm and authority -at: the piano met all the -re 
-quirements. The club is fortunate’m having secured Miss 
Hewitt for its series of concerts. 


nRe 


concert of the Wisconsin Con 


meaning. 


The second faculty 
servatory of Music: will be given at the Pabst Theater 
Monday evening, January 13. The following members 
of the faculty will appear: Wilhelm Middelschulte, Hans 
Bruening, Frederick W. Carberry, Anna Frey, Elsa Bloc 
del, Magdalene Pfeiffer, Pearl Brice, Winogene Hewitt, 
Lydia Pahl, Marion J. Gribble, Margaret Kissinger, Mrs 
Lochner and Waldemar Schuler The program, which 
will be announced in due time, will be made up of solo 
and ensemble numbers 


nee 

The MacDowell Club gave the following program at th> 
Atheneum on December 3: Short Talk on the Symphony 
Kila Smith; symphony, G minor ( Mozart); 
yene Hewitt, Alice Helen Russell, Gertrude 
Spiegel; violins, Misses Brice, Jiracheck, Marcan, Forcier, 
Mrs. Powell; cello, Miss Hill; director, Rose Phillips; 
Schubert songs, “Der Neugierige,” “Die Krihe,” “Haiden- 
roslein,” “Du bist die Ruh,” “Mein,” Mrs. Phil Fox: vio- 
lin, “Prayer” (Schubert), minuet (Mozart), Ruth Colling- 
Mozart arias, “Dove Sono,” 


pianos, Wino 
Furlong, 


bourne ; “Voi che sapete” (“Le 
Nozze di Figaro”), “Batti, Batti” (“Don Giovanni’), Mrs 
Charles Henry; accompanists, Elizabeth Tucker and Hil- 
dur Rehnquist; arranged by Mesdames Arthur J, Patek 
ind W. D. McNary 


The Milwaukee grand opera season opened with a bril- 
liant performance of Verdi's “Aida,” which attracted a 
large and representative audience to the Alhambra Thea‘er 
on December 6 Che cast selected by General Manager 
Andreas Dippel for “Aida” was of such general excel- 
lence that it would be difficult to imagine a finer ensemble 
than that of Friday night The part of Aida was well 
Maria Gay was a fascinating 
Ammeris, singing the music allotted to her in a supsrb 


sung by Cecilia Gagliardi 


manner, and leaving nothing to be desired from the view- 
point of the actor. Her voice is rich and mellow and of 
extensive range The role of the King, sung by Gustave 
Huberdeau, was given a dignified characterization Mr. 
Huberdeau’s well schooled voice was more than adequate 
to the demands made upon it, Amonasro was essayed by 
Mario Sammarco, who, from a vocal standpoint, had ro 
His beautiful voice is produced with- 


ut apparent effort, and his artistry is such that whatever 


rival in the cast 


he undertakes seems to have been especially created for 
him, The role of Radames was in the hands of Scilio 
Colleja. In the Nile scene with Aida his voice and art 
were at their best. Henri Scott, the one American in the 
ist, gave evidence of much careful preparation in the part 
of Ramfis. Mabel Riegelmann, as the Priestess, sang the 
small part assigned to her with purity of voice and exce!- 
Ettore Perosio, 


lent phrasing conductor, divided honors 


with the principals, who brought him to the footlights sev- 


eral times at the close of the opera in acknowledgment of 


tumultuous applause. The work of the orchestra, chorus 
and ballet was above reproach, and the scenery, especially 
in the second and third acts, was most impressive. All 
in all it was a gala performance, the success of which 
speaks well for opera in Milwaukee. 
nRrer 

Della Thal, the Chicago pianist, was one of the soloists 
selected by the Liederkranz Society for its first concert, 
given at the Auditorium last Thursday. She gave selec- 
tions from Chopin, Debussy, Dohnanyi’s “Rhapsodie” in C 
major and d’Albert’s “Gavotte and Mussette.” Miss Thal 
is a very “intelligent musician, and has a well developed 
technic, which she uses simply as_a means to an end. She 
received generous applause from the audience and much 
favorable comment from the Milwaukee press. Miss Thal 
has many friends here, and her artistic development is 
watched with the keenest interest. 

nar 

Two artist pupils of Amon Dorsey Cain, Lydia Kohler, 
contralto, and Howard Hinners, pianist, will give a recital 
on December 13 at the Cain studio. 
ALEXANDER MACFApYEN. 





Later Milwaukee News. 
Mitwavuxker, Wis., December 20, 1912 

The faculty concert given by the Marquette University 
Conservatory of Music at the Pabst Theater, December 
9, attracted a large audience. The lion’s share of ap- 
plause fell to Adams Buell, pianist, who distinguished 
himself by his admirable playing of works by Haydn, 
Schumann, Serge Bortkiewicz, Paderewski, MacDowell 
and Sauer. Mr. Buell possesses a large and brilliant tech- 
nic which is at all times under good control, and his 
phrasing is that of a thorough musician. His beautiful 
singing tone was much in evidence in the slow movement 
of the Bortkiewicz sonata, which was given its first per- 
formance at this concert. The work is very grateful for 
the pianist, and while it is not strikingly original it con- 
tains much that is worthy in thematic material and is well 
conceived throughout. The scherzo from the “Sonata 
Tragica” and the Paderewski “Caprice” were played by 
Mr. Buell with much rhythmic charm, and aroused great 
enthusiasm. In response to many recalls the pianist added 
Iva Bige- 
low-Weaver, soprano, was suffering from a cold, and al- 
though she made heroic efforts on Monday night her 
numbers were not up to the high standard of this gifted 
singer. Ralph Rowland, who has not been heard here in 
concert for several seasons, gave a brilliant reading of the 
Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor (No. 4). Mr, Row- 
land’s tone is not a large one, but is very sweet and has 
good carrying qualities. He won the approval of the large 
audience and after being recalled several times gave an 
encore which proved to be one of the delights of the 
evening. Mr. Bumbalek supplied highly satisfactory ac- 
companiments for Mrs. Weaver and Mr. Rowland. 


the Schubert “Moment Musicale” as an encore. 


RRR 
Harry Meurer, the well known Milwaukee tenor, re- 
turned last Monday from a ten weeks’ tour with the Rus- 


sian Imperial Orchestra. His beautiful voice and genial 
personality have won him many admirers in the various 
cities visited by the orchestra, and Milwaukee is proud to 
claim him as one of its own 


the management of the 


The tour, which was under 
Redpath Bureau, extended 
throughout Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Ontario, Minnesota and Pennsylvania. 

ALEXANDER MACFApYEN 





Pagdin's Engagements. 

William H. Pagdin sang the tenor purt in Mackenzie's 
“Rose of Sharon” for the Albany Festival Association, at 
Albany, N. Y., December 11. The Emory Choral Club 
of Jersey City, of which Mr. Pagdin is conductor, sang 
“The Messiah” on December 19. The soloists were: Har- 
riet Bawden, soprano; Elizabeth Leonard, contralto; Wil- 
liam H. Pagdin, tenor, and Edmund Jahn, bass. The 
same club sang “The Creation” recently, and with great 
success. December 22 Mr. Pagdin sang in “The Messiah” 
with the Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston, and will 
appear in recital at Jamestown, N. Y., in January. 





Alas! the eccentricities of genius. Josef Hofmann an- 
nounced that he had invented a shock absorber. As tired 
persons started to give a cheer for the silent piano he 
cruelly added that it is for a mere automobile—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 














The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


DR. ERNST KUNW ALD, Conductor 
SEASON OF 1912-1918 


TRUST BUILDING - . ° 


Address: 


604--606 UNION 


: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Ernesto Eminent 
ITALIAN PIANIST 


CONSOL 3 


HOTEL MARSEILLE 
Broadway & 103d St., New York 


Joseph KNECHT 


CONDUCTOR 
WALDORF-ASTORIA ORCHESTRA 


Leonard BORWICK 


PIANIST 
Season 1913-1914 
Management: WOLFSOHN BUREAU The Stelaway Piano Used 


Gara BUTT. 
Kennerley RUMFORD 


IN AMERICA JANUARY TO APRIL, goss 
MANAGEMENT, LOUDON CHARLTO 





























Mme. 


JOMELLI 


Now engaged in Europe, will open her American Season 
in Carnegie Hall, beginning of February, 1013 





FOR FURTHER DATA APPLY TO 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hal] 
GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
a) Clemens, Mrs [este fost atee, Rein- 
ihold von Warlich, ario Sammarco. 
} Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
i other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts, 


VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway. 
Metropelitan Opera House Building, New York 


(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 

















Public Recitals throughout season fo: 
j advanced pupils. 
Write for Circulars. 


HARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 
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WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Menagement, The Wolfsohn Musical Burean 
i West 34th Street, New York 


NEW SONGS 


~~ BY—— 


SIDNEY HOMER 


TWO SONGS 








y William Watson 


WATER Words by Christina 


ERIENCE 
SOUTH 


rd Weeden 
Howard Ww eoden 


»y Howa 


Poem by 


tic merit and individual interest, 
by Mr. Homer make an instant 

of discerning singers. They are 

the Song of the Watcher, an air 

nsity of mood, with a chord accompaniment 

bre inflections, offers a striking con 

grace of the ballad-like Ferry Me Across 

ning as it is short. April, April, a delight 

1f William Watson's well-known lines is, 

neeived in a nrood of springtime exuber 

The Sick Rose the composer brings out the 
Blake’s words with wonderfully expressive 

Infant Sorrow, a ringing, spirited vocal 

J is unquestionat bly the setting - this other lyric 
nd in Way wn South the composer reverts to 
delightful “bandanna ballad” style with his usual 


» and effect 





G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43d Street New York 





Walter Anderson’s New Contralto. 

The most recent acquisition to the Anderson Musical 
Bureau, of New York, is 
Alice Moncrieff, contralto. 
Mrs. Moncrieff’s experi- 
ence has been wide and 
varied; her voice is one of 
manner is 
her musi- 
superior 


beauty, her 
charming and 
cianship is of a 
order. 

For. oratorio, concert and 
recital engagements, Mrs. 
Moncrieff is well equipped 
Her studies have been car- 

under . eminent 
and. her engage- 


ried on 





teachers 





Photo cooyrighted by 


Krank C. Bangs, New York ments already booked are 
CE MON . ‘ 
ALICE, MONCRIEF! uuimerous enough to. indi- 

cate an exceptionally busy season 





Mayhew Presents Cantata in Pittsburgh. 

On Sunday evening, December 15, the choir of thirty- 
five voices at Bellefield Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Charles Edward Mayhew, director, presented the can- 
tata “The New Born King,” by Benjamin W. Loveland. 
This meritorious work would be a valuable addition to 
the repertory of any chorus choir, as it has the unusual 
quality of being pleasing to layman and musician alike 
The greater part of the recitative is given to the baritone. 
his part was sung by Mr. Mayhew in his usual authori- 
tative style. He also delivered the words of the prophet 
in the opening solo with breadth, dignity and wonderful 
beauty of tone. The other solos and recitatives were given 
in an altogether satisfying manner by Mrs. Charles Ed- 
ward Mayhew, soprano; Mrs. O. E. Jennings, mezzo-so- 
prano; H. C, Scott and Gustav Laub, tenors, The choruses 
sung with spirit and enthusiasm throughout, the 
ladies’ chorus deserving especial mention 

Under Mr. Mayhew's competent direction this choir is 
giving a series of seasonable cantatas which are attracting 
large congregations. A man of ideals, his musical activi 
ties in various lines maintain an unusually high level of 
artistic excellence. 

Mr. Mayhew is fortunate in being so ably assisted in 


were 





his church work by the gifted young organist, Earle W 
Mitchell 
White-Smith Publications. 
Emiliano Renaud, the pianist, has written some com 


positions for the piano which undoubtedly will commend 
the attention of artists, as 
they possess elements 
which make them valuab‘e 
for concert, recital or 
salon use 

M. Renaud reflects in his 
works the French delicacy 
combined 

techni 


and refinement 
with a high 
cal proficiency and deep 
musical understanding. It 
seems impossible to believe 
that he is entirely self 
taught in harmony, coun: 


terpoint and composition 





He has, however, been a 
careful student of the 
works of Bach, Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, Schubert 


EMILIANO 


RENAUD 


and Schumann. 

M. Renaud 
thoroughly for a pianistic career, studying at the Lesche- 
tizky School in Vienna under Frau Varette Stepanoff, and 
with a great pedagogue of Montreal, the late Dominique 
Ducharme. He has recently exploited three piano solos, 
published by the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 
of Boston, entitled “Ave Maria” transcription (Schubert), 
“Berceuse” and “Vieux Menuet.” 

Teachers in search of advanced exhibition pieces will 
find them ~( Advertisement.) 


prepared 


very suitable 





Tempora Mutantur. 
New Yor. December 16, ror2 

To the Musical Courier: 

What's the use trying anything in the art life? 
I am by no means an old timer, having still a number of 
years to my credit before reaching the half century mark, 
yet for all that, whenever I mention names such as Max 
Alvary, Fanny Moran-Olden, Franz Rummel, Bruro O:cir 
Klein, etc., no one has ever heard of them. And this by 
people who apparently keep themselves informed in musi- 
cal matters. If such a man as Bruno Oscar Klein can be 
so easily forgotten, I can well imagine my own fate after 
a life devoted to faithful and disinterested artistic striving 

But this is not the subject of my present discourse. Re- 
cently I had occasion to recommend a vocal instructor, I 


di ing 


mentioned the best man I knew,—one who is a celebrity 
on both continents; who for years was a star at the 
Metropolitan Opera House; who has been associated with 
Maurel, Sembrich, Melba, DeReszke,—all the greatest of 
great operatic shining lights. And this is what the young 
woman wrote me in reply to my recommendation: “As | 
have many friends at the Metropolitan Opera House, | 
have been there Sunday evening and made inquiries if 
ever there was a bass singer by the name of ———— but no 
one could remember him, and no one knows him as a 
teacher, either. So, I beg your pardon, dear Madame, but 
you must have expressed yourself exceedingly strong by 
writing he was a well-known star, and an intimate friend 
of ———.” 

In view of such pernicious ignorance and impertinence, 
were it not best to give up the ghost at once? 

Ciara A. Korn. 
208 West 23d street. 





Max Herzberg Plays at Many Concerts. 

Max Herzberg, the pianist, is in constant demand as 
accompanist for singers and violinists, He has played at 
six important affairs during the past few weeks and is 
engaged for several more during December. At one of 
the song recitals given recently Hallett Gilberte’s songs 
were sung at the Stuyvesant studios in New York, with 
Florence Jepperson, contralto, as the interpreter. Mr. 
tlerzberg was especially engaged by the composer for 
this occasion and was asked to share in the honors with 
composer and singer. “Night,” “Ah, Love but a Day,” 
“Youth,” “Two Roses,” and “Four Leaf Clover” were 
among the songs presented and received with enthusiasm. 

When Franklin Holding played last month for the Mu- 
sicians’ Club of New York the young American violinist 
was assisted at the piano by Mr. Herzberg in perform- 
ances of Wieniawski’s “Scherzo Tarantelle,” Hubay’s 
“Zephyr,” the Beethoven minuet in G major, Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois,” the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” 
and the “Rondo Capriccioso” by Saint-Saéns. Mr. Herz- 
berg also played for Mr. Holding at a recital in Wither- 


spoon Hall, Philadelphia, Tuesday evening, December 3. 
Cecile Ayres was the solo pianist—it was a joint Holding 
and Ayres recital. 


Frank Bunting, a pupil of Herzberg, has been engaged 
to accompany the singer Lilly Dorn. 

During this month Herzberg played as soloist at several 
New York concerts. December 12 he played for the 
St. Andrew Society, and on December 15 for Dr. von 
Bomowitz, at the Texas Club afternoon. 

January will find Mr. Herzberg in great demand. Janu- 

ary 7 he is to accompany Grimson, the violinist, at a con- 
cert in Hartford, Conn.; January 13 he assists Paulo 
Gruppe, the Dutch cellist, at Aeolian Hall, New York; 
January 14 he appears with Gracia Ricardo, soprano. and 
Franklin Holding, violinist, at the fashionable concert to 
take place at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, in Philadel 
January 22, Herzberg goes to Kingston, N. Y., t 
assist Madame de Cisneros and Grimson, the violinist, in 
a fine concert; February 7 the pianist will appear in con- 
cert with Hans Kronold, cellist, and Marie Narelle, so- 
prano, at Hartford, Conn.; February 11, Herzberg will 
play at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, for Holding; 
February 25 he appears with Maximilian Pilzer, the vio- 
linist, at Carnegie Hall, New York, and on February 26 
with Miss Narelle and Arthur Phillips in Kingston, N. Y 
Free Concerts for the Masses. 
Friday and Saturday, December 12, 13 and 14, 
free concerts were given at several New York public 
schools under the auspices of the People’s Music League, 
which is connected with the People’s Institute, founded by 
the late Charles Sprague Smith. The concert for the first 
date took place at Public School No. 17, on West Forty- 
eight street, near Eighth avenue. The program contained 
popular numbers and the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” and march 
from “Tannhauser.” Walter Bogert sang a group of Irish 
folksongs arranged by C. V. Stanford and a group of 
Scotch songs arranged by Helen Hopekirk. Huyler’s 
Band, of Public School No. 20, played several selections, 
under the direction of W. J. Ryan. 

December 13 the concert took place at Public School 
No. 4, in The Bronx. The Bronx House Orchestra 
played and there were violin numbers by Albert Green 
feld; songs and arias by Edna Frandini, with Irene 
Schwartz playing the accompaniments. The concert on 
December 14 was given at Public School No. 63, and the 
program for this day was opened with the Haydn trio, for 
piano, violin and cello, played by August Fraemcke, Alois 
Trnka and William Ebann. Matja von Niessen-Stone, 
contralto, sang songs by Brahms, Bungert, Hildach, Leoni, 
Wallinson, Salter and Rummell. Hermann Lohre sang 
songs by Franz. Mischa Gussikoff played the Saint-Saéns 
“Rondo Capricciose” for violin. 


phia; 





Thursday, 





Howard—Schuyler 
officials 

Coward—Yes, but flo so closely allied as to place him 
under suspicion.—Life. 


is intimate with many of the city 
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MISCHA ELMAN’S 


BOSTON TRIBUTE. 








[From the Boston Evening Transcript, December 16, 1912.) 








The popularity of Mischa Elman is a matter for pro- 
found reflection and Behind the 
young violinist has several years of active experience, but 
in point of mere age he is astonishingly youthful; a boy, 
and yet he occupies at present a place in the great public 


even reverence. him 


estimation which is unparalleled, so far as I know, in the 
annals of his particular art, at any rate in Boston. The 
Back Bay and the suburbs come in large numbers to hear 
him perform, and doubtless applaud and admire him ac 
but the real ovation is on an in 
the 


cording to their wont, 


verse scale and begins at the top. The dreary and 
well informed tell us that he plays to the galleries with 
music which appeals to them like a municipal show, and 
in this they do not distinguish that the galleries, in their 
way, are quite on the right side. For the people may 
not know an art when they see it, but one thing they dis 
cern through infallible instinct 
And 
afternoon, to s 
delicate may sink back 


a fundamental and superb 


sincerity when this is wedded, as it was yesterday 


sure, sO impeccable an artistry, the ovet 


in their chairs speechless and for 


once satisfied. In their ears Mr. Elman has, and rightly, 
many emotional faults, but they cannot once use the word 
technic in criticism of his art. He is more than occa 


sionally puerile, superlative, extravagant, sentimental and 
outrageously self satisfied in the eyes of those who search 
too keenly for the 
no love for children 
ly convincing 

The fact that Mr 
the soreta in D major 
certo 6f Ernst is hardly a sign of over technicalized limita 
tion, still 
breadth. 


schooled gradually in the beautiful genius of their adored 


man behind his music and who have 


} 


Sut he is unquestionably and super! 


Elman plays in the same half hou 
of Handel and the deplorable con 


less of poor taste; it is a sign of exceeding 


The concerto appeals surely to the galleries and, 
(by and by) discern therefore that 
As for 
say disparagingly or sentimentally, as the case may be, that 


performer, they may 
who 


the Handel is after all a better thing those 
the violinist has brought the masters down to the level of 
the multitude, they are describing, in their unimaginative 
way, his exact place and perhaps his mission. For rather 
he carries the 


of his wonderful artistry 


on the 
of him that 


to unknown heights 
he 


multitude wings 


and it may said 
he has anointed with his perfect music the eyes of the poor 


An extraordinarily varied program justified for once its 


rhe violinist gave us, by way of recrea- 


concerto in | 


exceeding length 
tion, Ernst’s sharp minor and ended up 
with another show piece, Paganini’s variations on an air 
of Rossini’s, interspersing these with a group of short 
violin pieces in which he combined, in a marked degree, 
virtuosity with extreme poetic feeling, while he executed 
to the best advantage the well known sonatas of Beethoven 
and Handel perhaps for benefit of those have 
accustomed themselves to that he 
this kind of music 
ven sonata during which the 


the who 


believe is incapable of 


He began not wisely with the Beetho 


constitutional objection of 
his audience to arriving in decent time split the first move 
the « 


spoiling thereby m 


the 


into two distinct halves 


intention 


ment 


poser’s and disturbing rhythmic continuity 


of the mood 


Mr. Elman performed the piece in a manner to silence 
the most academic caviller. He was in the position of one 
who with rhythmic feet dances unafraid on holy ground 
here was no technical subtlety which escaped him, he 
knew his way absolutely and moreover he was never 
afraid to infuse into the sonata too much fire; it needs 
all it can get. The violin sonatas of Beethoven, like thos« 
for the piano, are music for musicians. They are instinct 


with beauty of form rather than profundity of feeling 


they are written by a great artist for artists in a style of 


the most sublimated virtuosity As in the novels of Flau 
bert who has been called the Beethoven of French prose 
their perfection of form is itself a passion. Beethoven 





who writhed in Empire drawing rooms at hearing his 
thunder diluted by the effete executions of an age which 
preferred Thalberg, after the first shock w re 
joiced in this interpreter 

For as an artist Mr. Elman never fails us. He 1s ab 
solutely sure of himself and whatever his other faults we 
are in a complete sense sure of him. | If he is a little king 


as someone once called him, he is moreover a king who can 
lo no wrong We are accustomed to speak of al other great 
iolinist, Kreisler i these terms f exaggerated 
1 happy confidence, and the result in the case of t! 
nger man s doubly amazing, for he has half Kre 
ers years The per formance then wa nished 


in a superlative sense without being in the least academic 


Elman’s 
leaped forth and we had the savage and 


Once in a while the Russian tiger hidden in Mr 
compact exterior 


capricious rondo which became in 
Asiatic. 
of the little scherzo skipping through 
silver feathered strokes 
as fragile and 
the 


ness and tender skill.” 


executed in words 


quarreled with the way in which he 








posed temperament to so austere a test as was this sonata 
He put into its archaic dignity and remote charm a cet 
tain graciousness which rar n his playing. In_ the 
fourth group, composed of very short pieces, Richard was 
himself again and such a marvel of uble stopping as 
was exhibited in the Chopin nocturne p. 27) we shall 

t soon hear again 

| gauge the characterist isk t this lan 
s by no means easy, but it may be said of his playing that 
despite its healthier ar assionate masculinity it is in a 
high degree, feline lis tone is of a velvety sweetness 
caressing, sensitive apricious and often sad. In a word 
he is Russian in the extreme, and possesses all the fire and 
also the melancholy of this Northern race. Even when he 
makes his instrument leap like a performing cat through 
the big, bedizened hoop f the Ernst concerto (to quot 
an unfortunate extrem \N give eV t vw for the 
sake of the surpassing gr . That he can be as 
sentimental as the worst of his detractors affirm, we know 
from his playing of the tearful Angel’s serenade of the 
nain theme in | same piece Yes, he is sentimental: he 
feels and | range of et nal intuition is of the uni 
versal ordet e pla to the galleries for the same rea 
son, Sometimes in Boston it is only to the galleries that 
i great artist can look, to tl galleries from whence 

meth his help 

Naturally Mr. Elman desires to please he is only twen 
ty. To stir, to awak to impassion is as the breath in 


the end of 
1 } 


approval rise 


his nostrils, and when at 


feat, the thunders of ef 
s equally pleased 


all. But 


Says a 


people have answered: that is 


he is artistically sincere if 


he never slurs or cheapens 


way, is 
he wishes with his material and whether or not his char 
acterizations please rec tly interpret their originals 
they are none the less creations vivid, sustained and. tect 
nically speaking, without flaw Perhaps Mr. Elman will 
never “mature” as they say, but will remain like another 
marvelous child, Shelley, an everlasting prodigy with all 
he wonderful shortcomings of ut but re 

touch, beauty of tone and ardor of quality he hard 
approach and it is certain that his particular art will al 
ways be the purer and more delightful for his presence 


thing 


his 
But words will not convey the impudent charm 
its dance under his 
Again the Handel sonata, surely 
lovely as eighteenth century porcelain, he 
of Henley with “beautiful gentle 
The most exacting ¢ 
subdued a totally op 


some characteristi 
re 


th himself; he has sp 


t 


r disguises 
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hands almost 



















































uld not have 


und around, he 
*ken and his 
bove everything 


in his owt 


He does 


C.Vv. W 
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, December 22, 1912 


was among 


Curcaco, Ill 


Miller, the American contralto, 


e visitors at this office last Monday morning, December 

6. The following Thursday, Miss Miller appeared in 

Evanston in “The Messiah,” and on Friday, December 20, 

he appeared in Music Hall, Evanston, in recital, giving 
the following program 

ne ‘fo ‘ Eber Charles Wakefield Cadman 

Ple Y . Massenet 

gespr 1 ; .. Schumann 

ht ...-Schumanr 

Ich ¢ b, I 1 .Max Reger 

DS gs oS deoe eomehess bch bbe trsneaensshinaees eee Brahms 

Ewiger I . Brahms 

forning Dew . Edward Grieg 

I La ring Edward Grieg 

I ¢ On A i Kurt Schindle 

lin , Christian Sinding 

Ceare John Carpenter 

I e, but a Da Daniel Protheroe 

( e Lightin’ Time Coleridge-Taylot 

The Eagle .Grant-Schaefer 

O Azure Eve! Grant-Schaefer 

I Opens All the Px Wide Grant-Schaefer 

a 

Genevieve Barry, soprano, and a talented pupil of 

Hanna Butler, sang at the Little Theater, Fine Arts 

Building. last Saturday evening, December 14. The so- 

prano won much success and in an aria from the “Barber 

of Seville” and in Brahms’ “Lullaby” and Spohr’s “The 
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Rose,” she disclosed a sweet voice, well trained and es- 
pecially beautifully placed. 
nee 

Owing to the illness of Concertmaster Weisbach, assist- 
ant concertmaster Alexander Zukowsky led the first vio- 
linists last week at the Theodore Thomas Orchestra con- 
certs and will hold the same position this coming week, 
Mr. Weisbach not being able to leave his home. 
nner 
will present Lenore Wood in a 
December 18, at As- 

Miss Wood will be 
and Mildred M. 


Viola Cole, pianist, 
piano recital Wednesday evening, 
sembly Room, Fine Arts Building. 
assisted by Harold Simons, violinist, 
Millett at the piano. 

nRe 

Marion Green, basso, is winning success wherever he 
appears, this statement being made on the strength of 
various clippings received referring to his success. Again 
the critic of the Independent at Grand Island, Neb., on 
December 14, gave his verdict as follows: 

The very general expressions of satisfaction heard on all sides 
when Mrs. Max Thompson announced that the Artists’ 
to be given here this year under her management included Marion 
Green, naturally by the keenest 
interest in the recital which he was to give. From the enthusiasm 
delight audience last evening at the 
Rartenbach, the highest expectations of those who came were more 
than fulfilled. The program, a long and varied one, was well 
ind thoroughly attractive, with something for every taste. 
times happens that a singer who has pleased at some time or other 


Recital course 
basso cantante, were followed very 
manifested in the 


and real 


made 


It some 


1t a first solo appearance is disappointing in a recital. Real mu 
sicianly vocalists are, on the contrary, at their best at such a time 
The highest praise which can be given a singer is that he is as 
good a musician as he is vocalist. The attractiveness of a beautiful 


rules and regulations laid down by the 
there world like it—but a beautiful voice 
control of an intellectual and emotional insight ig incom 
That Mr. Green is such an 
To one looking at the printed pro- 
and with per 


human voice transcends the 


pedants is nothing in the 


under the 


parably greater in every way. artist 


was amply shown last night 


gram without knowing much about the songs thereon, 


haps an inner dread of being bored by what is shunned as “‘classi 
cal.” it foreshadowed a period more or less long of boredom, espe 
ially as only one “man” was to appear The very obviously unani 
mous opinion of the listeners last night that “it was great” was 
abundant proof that the fear of being bored is unfounded provided 
the program is well made and well done The second number on 
the recital course of this year given last month was not the success 
it should have been considering the rank and ability of the artist. 


The advantage of good program making was strikingly brought out 
by Mr that the singer has a more 
popular medium of expression than the pianist. It is pleasant to 
but it is pleasanter and more to the point 
Green gave and to recall that the 
more, and to record that the re 


Green, with the one reservation, 
reflect on these matters, 
to remember the enjoyment Mr. 
audience went wishing for 
from the 
when the song was the strange but wonderful music of Charpentier’s 


of folksongs 


away 


sponse audience was quite as spontaneous and approving 


“Louise” as when the singer gave his artistic selection 


neRe*e 
“The Messiah” was given last Thursday evening, De- 
at the First Methodist Church in Evanston by 
the Evanston Musical Club. The soloists were Mrs. Ora 
M. Fletcher, soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; John 
W. Nichols, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
nRe 

It has been said somewhere in Chicago that “Herodiade” 
had its first performances in Nantes. The writer of that 
read Finck’s “Massenet and His 
superficially and read on page 114 of the book 
that the first French city to hear the opera was Nantes. 
Brussels, where the first performance took place at the 
Theater de la Monnaie, on December 17, 1881, is not in 
Irance, but in Belgium. 

nRe 

This Friday night, at 8.15, and next Sunday afternoon, 
at 3.30, the Apollo Musical Club of 300 singers will give 
performances of Handel’s “Messiah” in 
Theater. It is expected that this year’s 
performances will surpass any heretofore given by this 
organization on account of the greater efficiency of the 
present membership under the baton of Harrison M. Wild, 


cember 19, 


basso. 


article probably had 


Operas” 


_The Theodore Thomas Orchestra will furnish 
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the orchestral accompaniments and Arthur Dunham will 
play the organ parts. “The Messiah” comes first in the 
regular series of concerts of the Apollo Club season. The 
sale of tickets has been exceedingly large for both per- 
formances, but good locations in all parts of the house 
are still available for both concerts. 
RRR 

George L. Tenney has arranged a special program of 
Christmas music at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
The choir consists of Mrs. George L. Tenney, soprano; 
Miss Hopkins, contralto; George L. Tenney, tenor and 
director, and Mr. Collins, baritone. 

nur 

At the Whitney Theater last Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 16, a recital by three advanced students of Frederik 
Frederiksen took piace before an audience which taxed 
the little theater to its capacity. The ensemble class under 
the direction of Mr. Frederiksen played the Grieg “Peer 
Gynt” suite, No. 1; Sibelius’ “Walse Triste”; Svendsen’s 
two Swedish melodies, and Ludwig Schytte’s Norwegian 
suite. The ensemble class proved to be well trained and 
under its conductor gave a splendid account of itself in a 
well balanced program. Louise Maier-Freiwald, who 
made her debut before the public in Gade’s “Capriccioso,” 
showed the result of good training. Her playing revealed 
her to be a student with a facile technic and agreeable 
tone. Pearl Hinkle in the Sauret “Canzona” and the 
Brahms Hungarian dance, No. 5, won much success. Miss 
Hinkle is one of the best pupils of Mr. Frederiksen and 
her work reflected credit on her teacher. Alfred Goldman 
played the Saint-Saéns concerto, op. 61, in B minor, and 
had he used a better violin his success would have been 
greater. The instrument on which he played was mediocre 
and the tone he drew from it was harsh. Mrs. Frederik- 
sen played the orchestral accompaniments in her usual 
artistic manner. nur 


A musical reception was given last Friday evening, De- 
cember 20, at the home of Mrs. William H. Sherwood, 
3146 Lake Park avenue. The program was furnished by 
pupils of Georgia Kober, president and head of the piano 
department of the Sherwood Music School. 

Rane 

The Chicago Madrigal Club has conferred an honorary 
membership upon Emil Liebling. Congratulations to the 
well known pianist and composer. 

nner 

Mary Ann Kaufman, soprano and professional pupil of 
Herman Devries, has sent to this office her prospectus, in 
which appears the endorsements of several of Chicago's 
and Cincinnati’s well known musicians. Harrison M. 
Wild, conductor of the Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, 
says: “Mary Ann Kaufman possesses a brilliant, full, 
warm and well schooled voice. Her singing is tempera- 
mental, is imbued with insight and impresses with con- 
fidence. Her work to me is eminently satisfactory.” Ed- 
win W. Glover, conductor of the Musical Art Society and 
Orpheus Club of Cincinnati, wrote: “Mary Ann Kauf- 
man is destined to have a brilliant career on the concert 
and operatic stage. She has all the natural endowments 
for an artistic singer, a soprano voice of great beauty, 
temperament, musical understanding and a fine stage 
presence. Having had her as soloist in both the concerts 
of the Musical Art Society and the Orpheus Club, I can 
commend her work without reserve.” Miss Kaufman is 
under the management of Carl D. Kinsey, and has aiready 
been secured by the Minneapolis Orchestra to. appear on 
several occasions with that famous organization during its 
spring tour. 

RRR 

The Theodore Thomas Orchestra program on Friday 
afternoon, December 20, and Saturday evening, December 
21, included Schumann’s “Symphonietta,” op. 52; Mraczek’s 
“Symphony Burlesque,” from Wilhelm Bousch’s “Max 
Moritz,” and overture to Weber's “Euryanihe.” A 
local harpist piayed the Widor “Chorale and Variations” 
for harp and orchestra. 

RRr 

Pearl Hinkle, advanced pupil of the violin class of 
Frederik Frederiksen, won the first prize in a competi- 
tion which took place at Streator, Ill, last week. The prize 
was put up by the club and the competition brought forth 
many professional students. 

nur 

Hazel Eden Mudge, soprano and professional pupil of 
Herman Devries, sang last Friday, December 20, at a con- 
cert given for the benefit of the Archer Road Settlement 
in Orchestra Hall. 


und 


nner 
Alma Gluck will give a song recital next Sunday after- 
noon, December 29, at the Studebaker Theater, under the 
direction of F. Wight Neumann. Madame Gluck has 


won brilliant successes in opera and concerts, and is favor- 
ably known in Chicago through her appearances at the 
North Shore Festival last June and her appearance with 
the Thomas Orchestra recently. 
nner 
Clarence Eijam, pianist, has filled many important en- 
gagements this season, winning much success at each ap- 
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Last week he played at Waterloo, Ia.; the press 
there speaking as follows: 


pearance. 











ey Lovers of music formed a fair sized audience last evening at the 
First Congregational Church where Clarence Eidam, pianis:, fur- 
1ished the second concert of the annual artists’ course. It was 
Mr. Eidam’s first appearance in Waterloo, but his playing was of 
such brilliancy and finish that even the most critical were enthu- 
siastic in cir praise of the young artist's work A return en- 
gageme would be welcome to those who heard him at any time 


pianist might come 


Che selections showed a variety of expression and feeling and the 
demonstrated to advantage, 
The 
the hearers.—Waterloo 


terpretative powers of the artist 
ue at 


itire 


were 


the same time he maintained his perfect technic. 


concert was one of rare picasure ¢t 


Reporter. 


Music lovers who enjoy a classical program filled with the sub- 


stantial rewards of thorough, scholarly practice and characterized by 


etation were satisfied last night 


lam at the 


sane as well as a musical 





he performance of Clarence First Congregational 





idience 


ght p 
kept 


with him and considering the 


nger of monotony in a stra 10 program, together with the 





nig himself absolutely free from all 


sensational devices to 


ct that the artist last 


annerisms and encourage attention, this is 





compliment. 


rhe first number, toccata and fugue, Bach-Tausig, is a classical 
n and gave the art 
ay. The 


= * st and most 


ist an opportunity for brilliant technical 
Beethoven sonata in 
sch evening's productions. To say 
lone would be a com; 


three movements was the heavi 


that 


larly of the 





iment to any artist. 
pl etudes ; mann, twelve mn number, were 
ghtful for their beauty, | ney and climaxes The rhapsody 


Dohnanyi contained so much genuine music and beautiful har- 


nony that it was thoroughly enj The nocturne of Debussy 


. as characteristic of delicate, melodious and ro 


nantic, 
. fhe Chopin numbers were rendered in a manner well worthy of 

¢ great and pepular composer Particulaly well was the polonaise 
program, Mr. Eidam 
artistic finish, but of 
thorough is his prep 
forth the 


usician.—Waterloo Courier 





ved as a. fitting cl 





tious 





a student possessed not nly of present 


and so 


bring 


great promise. He is yet 
that 


very young 


aration age and experience may mellowness 


1 fire that will make of him a great 


RRR 


the Grand Opera 
Company, will give his annual song recital Sunday after 
noon, JatMry 5, at the Studebaker Theater, under the 
lirection of F, Wight Neumann. In spite of Mr. Ham 
lin’s success in opera, he is still recognized as one of our 
Edgar Nelson will 


George Hamlin, tenor of Chicago 


eading lieder singers and recitalists 
accompanist 


nRne 


The following is an additional notice of 
cital given by Sibyl Samm 
lames G 


I the Sioux City 
MacDermid, 


MacDermid mposer-accon 


prano, and 


> taken from 


panist, 
the Collegian Reporter 
er of the ( ege Lecture ( 


Sibyl! Samn 


The third nu 





G. M 


audience in 


concert 


given by cDermid was 


roughly enjoyed by a Grace 


Church last Friday night The noted soprano and her famous 


cr-ac mpanist husban met the 


ns of their 





ghest expectat 


rs and admirers They rendered a difficult program, including 
French 


German and 


well as English rhe pr concluded with nine 


ns, ymposed by Mr 
Mrs. MacDermid 
’ 


selec- 
all ¢ 
beautif x ned graceful and at case 


armed her audicr bow 


Her 


dramatic in 


ce from,the first appearance to the final 


as a wonderfully balanced v P ind uses it perfectly. 


ntrol over it being es; y noticeable She was 





cate and airy in her inter 
of the French : Indes her interpretatior 
audience 


zy fe 


er number was hig! ple g The 
Mr. 
You Knew 

Mr. Ma 


seemed to ap 


x i eciate MacDermid wn mposition Knew You 
Me,” more than 


Der i al ler I 1 geniu 


and 
We 


audience 


i} wite working as one 


ng and inspiring 


Chicago and 
Art 


Oklahoma City illed t the Chicago othce ot 


now head 
Institute of 


Mu 
RieR last Frid afternoon, December 20. Be 


THe 
Al Lot 
Oklahoma City for 


ore leaving Chicago, where she is to 


pass the holidays visiting her 


Mrs 


gave a program bDetore a 


friends and attending the 
Art 


enthusiastic 


pera and concerts, Oliver's class at the Musical 


Institute 
dience 


large and 

Among her pupils who appeared on that occa 
ion were the Misses Worley, Young, Kirsch, Cottrell 
McQuiller, Eckels, Bump and Rudell Mrs Mrs 
Oliver will leave Chicago the day after Christmas to r 
in Oklahon 


and Lipp 


rh so | t , 
me her post 


Walter A. Fritschy, Kat 
at the Chicago office of 
various enterprises 


Mr 
conversation, 


Last Friday, the well kn 


wn 
q ; City musical manager, called 
Tue Musica Courrer. The musical 
der Fritschy’s manage- 
and Mr 


it the guarantee fund of the 


are coming this 
the 
Fritschy informs us also tl 


which year un 
' 


ment was main topic of the 


Chicago Grand Opera Company 


heen completely raised for tl 


has at the present time 


three performances which 


are to be given by that mpany in Kansas City. 





A benefit concert for the Christmas fund was given by 
the Chicago Examiner at Orchestra Hall, Sunday after 
The soloists were Ernestine Schu- 





noon, December 22. 





mann-Heink, contralto; Caroline White, soprano; Mario 
Sammarco, baritone; Icilio Calleja, tenor; Bruno Steindel, 
cellist, and Leon Sematini, violinist. The or- 
ganized by Maurice Rosenfeld, critic of the Chicago Ex- 


aminer. Rene Devries 


affair was 


JULIA CULP’S FIRST NEW YORK PROGRAM. 
The following program will be sung by Julia Culp at 
her first American appearance in Carnegie Hall on Janu 





ary 10: 

a Abendrot } 
Rastlose Liche Franz 
Du bist die Ru Frat 
Die Post Franz 











Standchen bra ‘ 

Ave Maria Franz Schubert 
Du bist wie eine Blume Robert Schumann 
Intermezzo Robert Schumann 
Waldesgesprach Robert Schumanr 
Mondnacht Robert Schumar 

Frahlingsnacht Robert Schur n 
Immer leiser wird 1 S P Johannes Brahms 
Von ewiger Liebe johannes Brahms 
Standchen J € Brahms 
Der Schmied lohannes Bral 

Feldeinsamkeit johannes Bra ‘ 
Botschaft | annes Brahms 


SCHARWENKA’S NEW WORLD 


Scharwenka’'s 


TOUR. 


hav e ] 


endeared 


Xaver 
him to 


giits as a pianist 


circles in the musical w 
he has also won great favor Pp 


exclusive 


cent years 
musical 


masses Scharwenka is an artist of such poise 





XAVER SCHARWENKA 


that he soothes the senses as he instructs the intellect. He 
is one of the rare kind of players of the piano who never 
force the instrument, and in nearly every instance where 








he has played this season the thing that has brought him 


the most praise is his beautiful tone color. Scharwenka 


draws music from the piano and that accounts for his 


growing popularity. Of « Scharwenka has been 


urse 
obliged to play some of his own compositions on the tour 
the October 
through Canada, playing at concerts and recit 
Barre, W 
William, Kingston 
passed in 


During month of Scharwenka traveled 
s in Que 
Medicine 
Brantford 


United 





bec, Montreal, Lenoxville, 
Hat, Calgary, Fort 
November and 


States 


innipeg 
and 
the 


December were 


and these months 
Minneapolis with the 


in St. 


during Scharwenka played in 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra; 


Paul with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra; at 
Battle ; k, Mich. K 


recitals nd concerts in okKuk 


Fargo, S 








lowa; D.; Pittsburgh a1 hiladelpiiia, Pa 
After Christmas Scharwenka beg another circle of 
the country, extending from Washington, D. C., to New 
Orleans in the South, and then to the Middle West again 
for concerts in Cincinnati. He is also to play in De 
troit, Mich., and to revisit Canada for an engagement in 
loronto. The cities on the Southern route include Nash- 
lle, Memphis, Knoxville and Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Birmingham, Ala Besides the principal cities Schar- 
wenka is to give recitals in some of the smaller college 


towns 


Cravenetted Violin Strings. 


! 








A. Geminder & Sons, New York, have issued an attrac 
tive four page folder calling attention to what they call 
Cravenetted Violin Strings,” waterproof, perspiration 
proof, durable and brilliant in body of tone That the 
facts therein stated should receive wider circulation than 
s possible in circular form, THe Musi URIER repro- 
iuces excerpts as follows 
Ir } 
x SK é es i Z . 4 
flight, { 
Hold-Fa rf fs : 1 
gut 8 cate f 
i 8 eans gt . sor 
} « si ‘ | iv nm ¢x 
at the | se t th R [ and the A's j 
's do little bett 
A damp string K bow afte 
ery numbe f ring in 
Perspiration fr K " 1 ee a th 
through the entire eth, f nut w 4 neithe 
ne th bow se« } ' , a gut 
bet ave ‘ 
Perspirat t g } ‘ Z 
s t hancy : al 
inks the \ 8 ea 
‘ , ‘ } F k a 
ficiently o re re ! 
y g e worse ‘ 
ey | ak 
Hold-Fast” string k proof : 
ery 5 ar t " 
goods for r K 
ee erta t 
ns at a g 
Many pla . F ‘ 
s ' 
strings I ts Wa 
Music at Fort Dodge. 
\ splendid seri { pened at Fort Dodge 
i, December 1 wit ristine 1 m on 
ert « rait is t ttt t acco 
ine B cin \ p } rf 
{ eT ly ged | 
Baw @fn rt p I | er ' 
kk ian | t i re , t 
ert r ta : M | vel 
the t rt ‘ \ { af 
} ening T he ' rt ¢ ‘ rly M 
H ¢, and t imag t ‘ n t 
ent tate that t ' wa ‘ . oe 
Fort Dodge 
Distinguished Guests at Rothschild Tea. 
Mrs. Emanuel Rothschild of the Hotel Ansonia, New 
Y ork, wave a tea at the Hotel Plaza Fr ay, December 
2 The guests were Madame Giorgio Pol Madam 
Leopold Godowsky, Mr Meyer waab, jr., Mr Albert 
J. Weber, Mrs. E. I n, M i tl the er 
nent pianist, Myrtle I y 
I 
Rappold Sings for 20,000. 
| T the Metr p lita Opera ( 
farn the “Brooklyn prima donna g 
ware ene of thé reest audier 
ne atuiditorium. About 20,000 t 
public schools on the nor were t 
guests of the Brooklyn Eagle at ar ter neert tl 
Thirteenth Regiment Armory. Two: irectors 
thur Claassen and Hugo Steinbruch sisted. More next 


week about this interesting event 
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Russ Patterson, organist of Calvary M. E. Church, 
nth avenue and 129th street, and Idelle Alye Patter- 
ran rf the 


the former church, 


New Yor« 


Scotch Presbyterian Church, gave a 


December 16. This was the 


.- Thiele 
Great G minor fugue oes Bach 
Wolstenholine 

.«». Verdi 

Rachmaninoft 

in) .... Offenbach 
‘ . Dubois 

- Hollins 


ta : D’Evry 
1 tutterfl Puccini 

Woodman 
Wagner 


The large auditorium held a good sized audience, and 


warm applause rewarded all the numbers. Mr. Patterson 
| the Thiele piece in such manner as to convince 
the listener of his splendid technical equipment; it was 
ent, accurate, and marked by unusually clean pedaling 
Firm and steady went the great Bach fugue, and the 
( tmas selection, “March of the Magi Kings,’ made 
a special hit Mfenbach’s barcarolle and the brilliant clos- 
ing inber shared in popularity. Mrs. Patterson has a 
prano voice of much sweetness, with a youthful 
ypearance altogether captivating, and being of the bru 

tte type Her coloratura technic in “Caro nome,” with 
gh C sharps, well sustained, her trill and staccati 

re ted hy the musical persons present and won her 
ing applause, so that she had to sing an encore, Her 


is distinctive, had charm, and opportunity should 


this singer into public renown. Mr. Patterson 


yed accompaniments distinguished by 


sympathy and 


mRe 


EK. Presson Miller, the well known vocal teacher, has an 


teresting class of pupils this season at his studio in 


Carnegie Hall, who come from various portions of the 
States; a number of them have exceptionally good 


es. Many have been fortunate in securing good posi 


n imong them Ada Meade, prima donna of the “Ma 
dame Sherry” company; Elizabeth McAfee, who has a 
min ent part in “The Pink Lady”; Madeleine Gray has 
eading soprano part in a successful light opera company, 
f which her husband, Frank Gray, is musical conductor; 
red Wallden, baritone, is engaged for “The Dove of 
Peace”; Sam Stern writes his former teacher from Milan 
Italy, that he has been singing prominent baritone parts 
Italian opera houses; Adah Maxwell, a most promising 
ran has been engaged is soloist at Tremont M i 
Church; Blanche Letson is engaged as voice teacher at 
Pusculum College, Pennsylvania. One of Mr. Miller's 
est known professional pupils, Leo Lieberman, for the 
ast ten years solo tenor at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Chur ( the concert field again this season. Many 
thers are equally successful as singers and teachers 
RRR 
\rthur Russell, with the Memorial Choir of New 
ve the annual rendition of “The Messiah” in the 
Auditorium, Sunday evening, December 22, Th 
ru { thirty-six selected solo voices sang the usual 
I numbers of the oratorio, The solos were sung by 
] e Marshall, Mrs. Bert Tregaskis, Samuel Craig and 
Ernest van Nalts, all from the Russell Studios, Carnegie 
{ tl ity 
ane 
| the teacher of Max Rosen, violinist, who 
eared at the Pleiades Club Sunday night, playing 
Nacl “Gypsy Airs,” melody by Tschaikowsky, and 
i resque.” \braham Rosenblum, another 
| appeared as soloist with the Beethoven Or 
t t Cooper Union Hall, December a1 Julius 
Weitzner ece is soloist at Mount Morris High School 
tl redit to his teacher, Max Jacobs 
zen2r, 
RA en ao 
} Apply CHIRISTIAAN 
VW 
| regoit dvertisement, from the Evening Tele 
ram, tells in few words what Mr. Kriens is looking for 
Sucl nateur players of musical instruments as would ap 
preciate membership it rchestra cannot do better than 


make themselves known at once 

mur 
Japanese tenor, song “If With All 
at the Metropolitan Temple. Fourteenth 
and Fighth avenue, last Sunday evening. 


Asai, the 
Hearts” 


Tomijiro 
Woaad 


, 


street 


He is en 
ged to give the second of the series of musicales by 
he Saturday Club, Asbury Park, N. J., the end of this 





month. A mandolin club in Japanese costume has also 
planned to appear. 
nue 
Martha Kranich, the soprano, who has been in New 
York since last season, is meeting with considerable suc- 
cess in German musical circles and singing societies. 
nee 
Edmund Jaques, organist and choirmaster of St. Paul's 
P. E. Chapel, Broadway and Fulton street, gave Christ 
mas carols December 24 from 12 noon to 1 o'clock. The 
full choir will unite in singing “Hark! the Herald Angels 


Sing’ and “Adeste Fideles,” on the church porch, Broad 
way side, today (December 25) at high noon 
nenre 
Gottfried H. Federlein, organist of Ethical Culture 


Society, Sixty-fourth stree. and Central Park West, plans 
touring in organ recitals throughout the country. His re 
citals on Sunday afternoons at the Ethical Culture build 
ing drew constantly increasing audiences. 

RRR, 

James Liebling, cellist, gave a complimentary recital 
last week at the von Ende School of Music, 58 West Nine- 
tieth street, assisted by Estelle Liebling-Mosler, soprano 
with their father, Max Liebling, at the piano. This was 
the program: 


Sonata in A . Boccherini 


Songs 
Sehnsucht -..+Thuille 
Wohin ... Schubert 


Brahms 
... Dvorak 
. Fitzenhagen 


In Waldeseinsamkeit 
W aldesruhe F 
Perpetuum Mobile 
Songs 

Lullaby of the Sea 


lraumerei 


.Max Liebling 
; : j seeee.Max Liebling 
Isola pase aie eae : -»»-Max Liebling 
Old English Song Eighteenth Century 
Berceuse ‘ 
Valse Scherzo ine 
Vocal, Theme and Variations 


Andante and Finale 
nee 


Dunn, organist and choirmaster of St. Pat 


ib ce Max Liebling 
-James Liebling 
. Proch 


Goltermann 


Concerto, A minor, 


James P 
rick’s Roman Catholic Church, Jersey City, gives the fol 
lowing program 11 o'clock today, Christmas 


Processional, O Holy Night \dam 
The Proper of the Mass wee Gregorian 
The Communion of the Mass, Exultate Deo ap 


Arens 
Offertory, Adeste Fidelis Novello 
Recessional, Marche Triomohale Dunn 


nere 
\rens, conductor of the People’s Symphony Or 
The work is 
to be sung by a mixed choir of fifty voices, assisted by a 
double 
ting of 


Fide 
chestra, is represented by “Exultate Deo.” 


quartet of soloists and an orchestra. Dunn's set 


Poe’s “Annabel Lee” is to be performed at the 
Zarnes Wells, with full or- 
“Proper” will be 
sung by the chancel choir of thirty bovs The choir of 
Hartmann’s oratorio 


“The Seven Last Words of Christ,” to be sung in Lent 


March concert, sung by John 


chestra accompaniment. The Gregorian 


this church has in preparation Dr 


Soloists Christmas Day are: Mabel Joans, Mary Butler, 
Irene McCabe, Kate McCormick, Georgianna Rutger, 
Frank Doyle, John Kearney, Matthew Naughton and 


Frank Bonner. 
mRRe 

\udrey Launder sang the contralto solos in a special 
performance of “The Messiah” December 20, given under 
the direction of George O, Bowen, at Yonkers, N. Y. Miss 
Launder has a beautiful voice, and is a member of the 
quartet of Park Hill Reformed Church. She is a pupil of 
Henrietta Speke Seeley. 

nner, 

The Hulsman Trio will appear in conjunction with Dr 
Frank E. Miller, in a lecture and demonstration at Vassar 
College, December 31, in connection with the American 
Music Society. The quartet will contribute both vocal and 
piano music 


Pupils of F. W. Riesberg, Clara S. Woods, assistant 
(teaching Burrowes Primary Music Method), united in 
a studio recital at Park Hill, December 21, assisted by 
Georges Vigneti, violinist. Under Miss Woods’ direction 
the beginners did blackboard work, wrote major and minor 
scales, triads, signatures, “The Grand Circle.” named and 
wrote notes played on the piano by the teacher, and played 
the following little piano pieces: “Little Wild Rose” 
(Ebel), Daphne Hodgson; “Child’s Waltz” (Brounoff). 
Carlos Israels; “Dollie’s Dance” (Brounoff), Muriel Law- 
ler. All played from memory, with accuracy and expres- 
sion. Foresta Hodgson, Adelaide O’Brien and Paul 
O’Brien are also in the class. Following part one there 
were violin solos by Mr. Vigneti, an artist of first rank. 
plaving with much refinement and temperament, and piano 


solos by the following: James Ray Clark, Carrie O’Brien, 
Frederika Riesberg and Alan Wikoff. The spacious stu- 
dios were filled by an interested audience. Conductor F. 
X. Arens was introduced as guest of honor. 
nRe 
Mary Sherwood Summers, soprano, daughter of Wil- 
liam H. Sherwood, the lamented American pianist, is to 
appear as soloist at the Century Club, Astor Hotel, De- 
cember 27, accompanied by her mother. Mrs. Summers 
wishes to become known as a professional. Philip Hale 
and others have written in high praise of her singing. 
nar 
The Musicians’ Club announces an informal musicale 
and New Year's Eve reception, for members only, Decem- 
ber 31. Light refreshments will be provided. An initia- 
tion fee of five dollars is to go into effect after January | 
The “December Dance” takes place Friday evening, De- 
cember 27. 
J nd 
Olive Coveny and Clara Druar, two young singers from 
Buffalo who have sung at the concerts of the Manuscript 
Society (National Arts Club), both pupils of Clara EF. 
Thoms, have been engaged for opera roles. They are to 
join the Marotti Opera Company, opening in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Frances Schofield, another Thoms pupil, has been 
engaged to sing a chic solo in 2 forthcoming Broadway 
production. 
an nd 
Jessamine Harrison Irvine’s December first Sunday re- 
ception attracted a large musical, artistic and social as- 
semblage. Marion Bauer, the guest of honor, and gifted 
composer, accompanied groups of her songs which had to 
be repeated in order to satisfy the enthusiastic audience. 
These songs were delightfully sung by Anna Grater Fow- 
ler, soprano, and Sheffield Marsh, tenor. Rose Bender, of 
the Annie Russell English Comedy Company, gave charm- 
ing readings. Jan Munkascy, accompanied by Madame 
Munkascy, played splendidly a violin group of modern 
classics. Salvatore Giordano, the Italian tenor, sang in- 
spiringly several arias. Mrs. Irvine, as pianist and accom- 
panist, recently appeared at several private musicales with 
success, and is busily engaged with her teaching and ac- 
companying. 





Bonarios Grimson at Rubinstein Club. 

\n attractive program was prepared for the second 
musicale of the New York Rubinstein Club, given on Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 21, at the Waldorf Astoria 
Bonarios Grimson, the exceptionally brilliant violinist, who 
played for the first time at the club, opened the concert 
sonata in A, beautiful tone, 
phrasing uncommonly artistic, and technic of a rare order 
His intonation is true, his style refined, and he has poise 
and authority truly remarkable. He won the special ap 
proval of his audience both through his magnetic person- 
ality and his interpretation of Leclair’s dainty “Menuet 
pastorale,” Debussy's charming “Serenade a la Poupee,” 
and Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois.” Numerous enthusiastic 
"Ned him to give an encore, and his eppear- 
every way a striking success 


with Handel’s revealing 


recalls ce: 
ance was iti 

Lenora Sparkes, of the Metropolitan Opera House, was 
heard to advantage in Wagner's “Dich Theure Halle” 
“Tarnhauser,” and pleased her hearers also with 
She sings with unusual 


trom 
French and English selections 
taste and splendid voice control. 

Arthur Philips, of the London Opera Company, has a 
lovely baritone voice of large compass and resonance, and 
was applauded warmly for his songs in English, and the 
barcarolle from “Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” which he sang 
with Miss Sparkes. 

The complete program follows: 


Sonata in A Hande 
Bonarios Gnmson 

Aria from Benvenuto jaa ; disks ss ¥ispp 04eSbhaelaiee Diaz 
Arthur Philips 

Dich Theure Halle (Tannhduser) ............6. 0.060 ceeee Wagner 


Lenora Sparkes. 


Hungarian Dance . Brahms-Joachim 


Diseantt: TRONS nin cing csc dba urbe bade ccs hdeadnceny Leclair 

La Fée du Hallier. Np Samy ‘ Godard 
Bonarios Grimson. 

La Maison Grise (Fortuno) Messager 

Le Tasse (Les Regrets) ....... : e Je biwe Godard 


Lenora Sparkes 
Song of the Caravan........... Pe aay wet alle siti Léhr 
ee Te PONTE in viva cccek sc esesecscsaeescve . Allitsen 
Rridget (Old Irish) Sah ace wee ; ...MeGeoch 
Boot, Saddle, To Horse............... ‘ peered erivicecke 
Arthur Philips 


Presto peeked Ceee ds bbe nee bh Bés VASEe ed Ter. el 
(Piano accomnaniment by Bonarios Grimson.) 

Raveedh: Be Fh Ps wh cue vnc haces abbas eyssvctetivweduas Debussy 

Caprice Viennois Ee Or Pn ee ee Pry ae Kreisler 
Bonarios Grimson. 

The Birth of Morn..... SPORE ESD Rreed sisn Sh bien vio econ Leoni 

Cte Tae an okt ce Sede ede ccctne tans vacspevesvicnsse Roger Quilter 

A Secret ....... AE PR SR OY ee EET yee a Roger Quilter 
Lenora Sparkes. 

Duet, Barcarolle (Les Contes d’Hoffmann) . Offenbach 


Miss Sparkes and Mr. Philips. 





Nikisch led a symphony concert at Baden-Baden and 
achieved his customary triumph. 
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Hoegsbro Pupil Gives Recital. 


Inga Hoegsbro, director of the New York Conservatory 
of Northern Music, presented her pupil, Lorenzo Sempel, 
aged twelve, in recital last Saturday afternoon at the 
school, 276 Madison avenue. Before the recital, Miss 
Hoegsbro gave a graceful address, during which she sai 

“I take pleasure in introducing to you today one of my 
talented pupils, Lorenzo Semple, who started with me four 
years ago, but left after one season's instruction to enter 
boarding school, so discontinued his studies with me for 
three years. During these years he had studied piano with 
very little results, and lost all his interest for music; but 
ifter a few lessons with me last spring his enthusiasm was 
aroused 

Last October we started again, and in less than thre« 
months we have worked up this program in order to show 
you what progress a talented pupil can make in cl 
short time, besides his school work. He has been specially 

ler Miss L. C. Jonasen, w 
' 


teaches this through rhythmical! breathing and dramat 


coached for interpretation 


It adds poise, power and control, and I regard it as ab 
solutely necessary for artistic interpretation Hithert 
she has taught only my more advanced pupils, but having 
seen the results from these few lessons, Lorenzo Sempl 
has had from Miss Jonasen, | shall have all pupils coa 
with her before appearing in public. From New Years 
I will give pupils’ recitals every month, as | am convinced 


that continued appearance before the public takes the 


nervousness away from the pupils and gives them mort 
self control and keeps up their old pieces, which ts in 
possible otherwise At the same time it ows the prog 
ress the pupils are making through the season 
The program for the afternoon follow 

Consolatior M q 
Prelude in A ma ( 
Waltz th 

I r Se 
Piano solo (by request) 

Inga H s 
Snowflakes Piaton Broun 
Watchman’'s Song Gries 
Waltz Grieg 
Barcarolle from Conte l'Hoffmans (ffent 

I r Se 


The audience was highly elated with the skill of the 
young pianist, and Miss Hoegsbro herself added, by re 
quest, several solos by Scandinavian composers. Platon 
Brounoff, the Russian composer-pianist, was in the hall, 
and after complimenting the performance of Master Sem 
pel, Brounoff himself played several of his compositions 


“At the Opera.” 

J. Wenger, a talented artist of New York, has made for 
himself a fine reputation as a painter of theatrical etude 
and landscapes, some of which are now on exhibition at 
The Folsom Galleries, 396 Fifth avenue, the exhibit cor 
tinuing from December 17 to 31, and containing the | 
Jowing list of unusually attractive subjects 


Morning. Sketcl 
Burlesque In the Audie 
;. Nocturne ‘ Dance with Sw 
4s. Dance with a Torcl : Final Dance 
; At the Piar { Sketch 
Y Dancer Study 
Summer ¢ Etude 
8 Study S r Nig 
ae le 8 s 





(Germany } 





Study in Green 3 La’ Danace 

\dagi ; “Ml Genee in Les Millios 
Turkey Trot Arlequin 

Music Hall Stu 









Bright Beac ; Sketch 

u ¢ 4 ~ 
Po} lrees P Bay 
Seetch W « 
Dance s S 
I x S > Zz 


accompanying picture is a photographic reproduction 


Wenger's original painting, “At the Opera,” which is 
luded in the above exhibitio Mr. Wenger was long 


associated with stagecraft and it varied Operations, and 


es 





ims t ¢ the originator in this country of spot light 
ts in theater and stage portrayals His style of treat 
iS impressionistic, broad and bold, no smooth effect 
sought after, 1 everything being extremely mod 
Mr. Wenger has wrought on canvas some interesting 
dies of Pavlova, Genee and Metropolitan Opera House 
Culp “Princess Among Lieder Singers.” 
‘Princess n g Lieder Singers” reads the headlin 





| 


a criticism on Juha Culp’s singing in the Hamburge 


Nachrichter he riticism 1 signed by 


Frederic Pfiohl, and in full is reproduced as follows 
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ve Jungling r I The ying away of the 
. . l i deine Qual « ar ime Re 
t! pianiss 0 c ge f Hamil K eve 
e wh sings On the word “erbarmen it was like a » 
of twilight ar eve x ering uf he y | s " 
« and nging ws capresse ! the sere ‘ ‘ 
¢, which has be« ed nake s rl ‘ 
he ghtfu easures he the ¢ ce 
vet mezza ¢, a perfect piano and ar eal breath cont 
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a nerry & { ve that the perme ity and ara ' 
tist ~ est mood were shown low she ang! 1 
table ( Advertisement.) 





St. Petersburg Conservatory will be fifty years old 


winter 


“Do they have music at this hotel 7’ 


jo: only an orchestra Judge 


“AT THE OPERA.” 


mm the original 


by }. Wenger 














From Dresden Royal Opera 
Will Make His American Debut 


IN RECITAL IN NEW 
YORK EARLY IN 
JANUARY 


Mr. Rains Will be Accompanied by 
the Distinguished Composer Mr. 
Roland Bocquet During the Entie 
Tour. 








“THE AUDIENCE WAS SPELLBOUND BY 
THE POWERS OF THE ARTIST, WHOSE CO- 
LOSSAL, GENUINE BASS HAS JUST THAT 
FLEXIBILITY, POLISH AND PURITY IN ALL 
PARTS OF ITS COMPASS WHICH CAUSE 
HIM TO STAND OUT FROM THE DEAD LEVES 
OF ORDINARY CONCERT SINGERS.”’— Braun- 
schweiger Allg. Anzeiger, Nov. 1, 1911 





MR. RAINS WILL REMAIN 
IN AMERICA DURING 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, 

MARCH, APRIL AND MAY 





Apollo Club, Chicago, April 7th 
PACIFIC COAST TOUR FOLLOWS 











Exclusive Management 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Erich J. Wolff, Composer-Pianist. 


J. Wolff, who is to play the piano accompaniments 


Gerhardt on her forthcoming American tour, is 


yr, he sc 
g per 


ynality and a European celebrity, not 


accompanist of extraordinary ability, but also 


m (rerhar 
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of which 


s, invests his work 


y means 
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and soul 
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itters threateningl 
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Success of Two Laura Morrill Pupils. 


Malli, who is appearing in “Gypsy Love,” is 
with great success with this company. Concern 
rst performance in Toronto recently, the Globe 
Sa d 
yiva, wil played th 
M Ma task was 
f able impression, Ir 
! than the more noted 
lle nte pretation wa 
Mail sai 
erable powe 
! She made a 
{ Mrs. Morrill, Jessie Pamplin, who is 
Ayre recently appeared there in a 


German Paper 


ce.—Staats-Zeitung 
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Winter Term at Guilmant School. 

It is announced that the winter term of the Guilmant 
Organ School, New York, will begin Tuesday, January 
7, with a large enrollment. The attendance this year has 
been the largest in the history of the institution since it 
was founded, Dr. Carl has had his time fully taken with 
students who are in New York from all parts of the coun- 
try to acquire the Guilmant method of organ playing. A 
large number have secured positions as organists and 
choirmasters during the course of the fall term, and church 
committees are in frequent communication with Dr. Carl. 
rhe fifth students’ recital was held last Thursday after- 
noon, when the following program was played: 

( ; jectdcuneveal Bach 


Toccata in eeereeeseeeee 
Lester B. Major 


Andante Grazioso ieeensrensé Smart 
Fred I Anthony 
Prelude and fugue in B flat ........... Bach 
Ralph A. Peter» 
Fuga (sonata, E minor) ‘ g Sa yee bee . Rogers 
Grace M. Edwards 
Fantasia in G minor subbec ears . Bach 
Joseph B, Tallmadge 
Prelude in D minor é% ov , coco OG 
Thomas A. Haney. 
Romance és Richmond 
K. A. Koster 
foccata in D minor as heb kinoiee A 6 .-+-Bach 
M. A. Vroome 
Pastorale p steve Merkel 
Helen Chovey 
Prelude and fugue : cake ue eek thane ae aed ....Bach 
C. 1, Valentine. 
Someta 29 (Eret Movement) oo. scacncceccscveccsececceens Rheinberger 


A. V. Doughty. 








MABEL CORDELIA LEE, 


Europe 


American violinist, now in 





Wilks Due Saturday. 

Norman Wilks, the English pianist, who is coming to 
America for the frst tour of the country, is due in New 
York, Saturday of this week, on the steamer Celtic of the 
White Star Line. Wilks has six concerts with the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and several recitals in the prin 
cipal cities east of the Mississippi. A few more of Wilks’ 
Berlin and London press notices follow: 

There is still something to tell of playing the 
» In Norman Wilks a talent, the average, 1s 
Technical skill, firmly based and developed to great free 

coupled with a power of expression 

that « great Ballads by 

Rrahms were rendered beautifully and in the right mood, the capric 

flowing swing and the Schumann 

All in all a splendid 

— Berlin 


excellent art in 


and new far above 


revealed 


m and ease is, in this case 


mbines artistic reflection with warmth 


in B minor was played with 
etudes with a mature and plastic conception 


recess, suggesting that he will come rapidly to the front 


Deutsche Tageszeitung 


Norman Wilks’ concert in the Sinkademie brought us an agreeable 
prise The 
warmth and musical delicacy in his performances, that the connection 
I the audience was never interrupted. Coupled to 
His pianissimo 


artist, who is still very young, displayed so much 


vetween him and 


this is a solid technic and a richly modulated touch. 


s full and pure, and his forte most sonorous; the latter was es 
pecially effective in the performance of Schumann's symphonic 
etudes. In the same way as he played Schumann's symphonic 


etudes with temperament and swing, he knew how to weave tender 


poetry round the “Waldstein” sonata.—Berlin Kreuz Zeitung 
We 


performance 


of an excellent pianist whose artistic 
great character. Norman Wilks’ endowments 
abundant for the rendering of Beethoven as 
f Brahms. With rare clearness and penetration he recog- 
soul of the tone poems, and brought it to life; every 
sentiment, every thought was made clear in a natural way and with 


made the acquaintance 
shows 
are plentiful, 
for that 


nized the 


equally 


refreshing case. The hearty showed how highly these 
artistic performances were appreciated by the public.—Berlin Reich 


sanzeiger. 


applause 


In the brief space of a few months, during the course of which 
he has only given some three or four recitals, Norman Wilks has 
won for himself an artistic position second to that of no other Eng 
lish pianist of the day. For his name to become widely known and 
for his talents to become widely respected can only be a question ot 
time, for it is very clear that he has in him the stuff of which great 
pianists are made. His playing at his recital at the Bechstein Hall 
on Saturday afternoon took him several rungs higher up the ladder 
of fame. A pupil of Lamond, the “Sonata Appas 
sionata” that he has assimilated many of the finest qualities of that 
great Beethoven player, welding them, however, with an individuality 
and a rich imagination which are distinctly his own. The perform 
ance, indeed, with its beautiful variety of touch, its breadth and its 
was a triumph No 


Schumann’s 


he showed in 


less admirable was his 


Carnival.” 


power, for the pianist 


playing of three Chopin pieces and of 


London Telegraph. (Advertisement.) 





Baernstein-Regneas Pupil at Metropolitan. 

[he youngest and smallest member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company is the coloratura soprano Cleo Gas- 
coigne, whose picture in ‘“‘K6nigskinder” 
produced. 

Miss Gascoigne, still in her teens, is a vocalist who, by 
her beautiful, full voice and impeccable technic, astonishes 
all those who hear her. 

Three years of serious study under expert guidance have 
developed the rarest cantilena, which, combined with 
beauty of tone and fluent technic, makes this diminutive 
person a truly big artist and one whose work is technical- 
ly on a par with anything heard in the metropolis. 

The vicissitudes of the big Italian arias have for her 
no perils, for so sure is she of what she is doing that she 
invariably lands safely in port, and usually on a high E flat 
or thereabouts, where her tones lose none of their charm 
or warmth. 

After hearing her sing the lovely old classic “Phyllis 
Has Such Charming Graces” one feels like saying rather, 
“Cleo sings such charming phrases,” for her legato style 
and exquisite phrasing are a veritable delight. A singer 
of such youth, ability and ideals is surely destined to do 
big things. 

Lovers of the “old school” need not feel that bel canto 
is a lost art, so long as such results can be obtained 
through this combination of earnest student and great 
teacher, for it takes two to make a singer. 


is herewith re- 


and came to 
the exception 


Miss Gascoigne was born in St. Louis, 


New York in 1909, since which time, with 

















CLEO GASCOIGNE. 


of three hours’ tuition from another instructor, she has 
studied uninterruptedly with Joseph Baernstein-Regneas, 
of whom she speaks with words of enthusiasm and de- 
votion, 
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PHILHARMONIC MEMORIAL CONCERT. 


This was the program of the Joseph Pulitzer Memorial 
concert given by the New York Philharmonic Society at 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening and Friday afternoon, 
December 19 and 20: 


Symphony No. 1 ‘ Beethoven 
Prize song, Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg..... Wagner 
Siegfried’s Death and Funeral Mare Gétterdimmerung....Wagne 
Carl Jérn 

Faust Symphony Liszt 

Faust: Lento assai, Alleg pet 

Gretchen: Andante soave 

Mephistopheles: Allegr 

Tenor solo, Carl Jort ar Men's Chorus, Arion Society 


The early Beethoven symphony is somewhat too faded 


as a modern work and too modern for a revival of an- 
tiques. As the orchestra was very fine in the Liszt sym- 
phony it is probable that the Beethoven score was ren- 
dered satisfactorily. The present reviewer missed hear 
ing it. 

Finish and effect marked the Wagner numbers as per 
formed by the Philharmonic Orchestra, which displayed 
its customary vigor, precision and adaptability in nuance 

Kxceptional interest naturally centered in the Liszt 
“Faust” symphony. First let it be said that the reason 
why this work of Liszt is not more frequently performed 
is that it has not sufficient musical interest to warrant a 
too frequent hearing. And yet it must be clearly under- 
stood that the score of Liszt is a remarkable one. It is 
full of suggestions and effects that many a succeeding 
composer has appropriated. The “Parsifal” march, for 
instance, is distinctly suggested in the splendor of the 
bass passages at the end of the symphony. 

[hen those weird harmonies which precede Wotan’s 
farewell to Briinnhilde are again a Liszt suggestion. Wag- 
ner has enlarged and beautified the harmonic progressions, 
but it is undeniable that Liszt was the originator of the 
ideas. 

Liszt was like a pioneer in the wilderness doing much 
of the real exploration in a new world of music. Others 
came after him—others who sometimes had less originality 
and less pronounced personalities, but who were able to 
write themes that tickle the palate of the public more per- 
suasively. Liszt’s high strung, passionate, throbbing, 
broken recitative manner of deliving his musical message 
demands an audience keyed up to a higher emotional pitch 
than audiences are generally found at. For Liszt lacks 
repose; he is always nervous, always intense. But he 
seldom is genial and perfectly natural. He forever strives 
for climaxes, which he no sooner reaches than he drops 
back exhausted into sobs and tears and broken utterances 
When he does write a big, broad, singing melody in his 
symphonic works he approaches dangerously near the Ital 
ian operatic ensembles of the period. And yet there is 
hardly an effect in any of those climaxes, or in the pro 
pressions to those climaxes, that has not been made use of 
by later composers, 

Liszt “anticipated” many Wagner, many Tschaikowsky, 
many Strauss cffects. His reputation as an originator of 
ideas will not soon be forgotten by the historian, even 
though Wagner, I schaikowsky, Strauss and others have 
written more attractive and satisfying works along the 
lines laid down by the inventor of the symphonic poem 
Franz Liszt. Beautiful in conception and execution was 
the playing of the Philharmonic men in “Faust.” Their 
ensemble now is a matter for rejoicing on the part of 
New York’s lovers o 

The choral work by the Arion Society calls for the high- 
f virility in the at 


f orchestral music 


est praise. There was the true ring o 

tack and tones of the Arion singers 
[he entire program was under the direction of the regu 

lar conductor of the Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky 





Frederic A. Mets Pupils Play. 


A musicale, introducing some of his pupils, was give 
by Frederic A. Mets at his studio in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Friday evening, December 20. Mr. Mets pre 
sented the youthful Raymond Berry, who interpreted Bee 
thoven’s “Sonata Pathetique” in a manner reflecting credit 
on his teacher This boy, who seems to be about twelve 
years old, played the different movements in a way show 
ing that he had an understanding of the composer's mear 
ing. He has talent which should be encouraged. Harriet 
Ayres played Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank,” disclosing 
a clean and precise technic and intelligent musical interpre 
pretative traits. Mildred Streeter contributed selections 
by MacDowell and Chopin and acquitted herself very well 
indeed, particularly in a Chopin nocturne, which she inte: 
preted with fine feeling, good tone and artistic shading 
Another pupil, Jessie D. Van Horn, played brilliantly 
Liszt’s No. 2 rhapsody, and deserved the applause she re 
ceived. 

John Lindsay, a youth with a fine baritone voice 
tributed several numbers and was particularly successful 
in songs by De Koven and an old English folksong Eva 
Snedeker gave some interesting recitations and helped t 


make the evening very enjoyable. 


A... 


MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 


Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York City 
Art of singing from the first rudiments to the classic “‘Bel Canto” 


Carbone’s Breath Controller recommended by famous singers, teachers and physicians as unique apparatus for breathing 


exercises. Circular sent on application 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 


CARBON E: 





FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Filth Avenue, New York, Announce the First American Tour of 
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wonderful contralto” an s delightful 


verdict. 


Sole Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 


Mme. Clara BUTT 


The World’s Greatest Contralto 
and 


The Celebrated English Baritone 


ommendat t critics of Europe 


tritone’” express the 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


(By arrangement with Ibbs & Tillett, London ) 


Mr. Kennerley RUMFORD 


Their tour 


Are sailing next week for a Three-Months American Tour that promises 
to be the most ns} ' t of the entire musical season 
of the Continent ju t i i has been followed by a veritable 


, 
avai 
The most 


universal 
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Caldwell Presents Gift to Schumann-Heink. 
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was unanimously 
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ot 


the action 


Caldwell 


Ingrossed by the order of the local committee of the 


sirthplace Memorial Fund 
GerorGe M, CANFIELD, 


Cleveland 


Cyrus .B. Crane 

Leon A. CARLEY, 

Jas. R. CAMPBELL, 

W. H Van Wart, 

Committee.” 

which Madame Schumann-Heink 
eived represents the skilled workmanship of artists em- 
Ames & Rollinson, of New York 


The handsome volume 
re 
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Cincinnati Students Sing Mozart Opera. 
Musicians and music critics in Cincinnati have united in 
praising the fine performance of “The Marriage of Figaro” 
(Mozart) given by the Cincinnati College of Music, and 
moreover the lovely opera was sung in English by the ad 
In the heading of a report 
published in the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune December 


1d it 


vanced students of the college 


“*The Marriage of Figaro’ given at 
Mozart melodies 


was stated 
the Odeon rivals professional offerings; 
sung by college voices impress large audience.” 

In his report of the performance the critic of the Com 
mercial Tribune stated: 


A large, enthusiastic audience attended the performance. The 
Mozart melodies were beautifully given and well received. The Mo 
of music lovers 
has always been a particular favorite. Its delightful 
humor and its brilliant ensemble throughout the entire performance, 
though more accentuated in the second act, suffice for the continued 
the The story 


special comment save that the latter was given 


zart music has ever been fascinating to a majority 


and “Figaro” 


life and popularity of opera. and its humor are too 


well known for any 


1 good conception and the action in general deserving of praise. 


John Dodd as Count Almaviva gave a virile and dignified presenta 
ion of the artful nobleman and his machinations, singing his diffi 
iit part with excellent taste and showing a voice of fine quality 
The Count is prominent at all time, although in the second act, 
which afforded favorable opportunity to practically all, Mr. odd 
is perhaps heard to the best advantage. Clara Ginn made a grace 
f Countess, gave a most effectual interpretation of her serious aria 


ind contributed largely to the success of the ensemble in which she 


was frequently concerned. In the title role of Figaro Leo Ullrich 
save a conception to his part that was most extraordinary. He has a 
ne, clear baritone voice that appears to be well placed, while his 
stage deportment was of such superior character as to warrant a 
yrofessional comparison. Anna ven Unruh made a sprightly Su- 
anna, and sang with much freedom, while the ever active Cheru 
bino, taken by Viola Foote, was given with exceptional regard for 
its big demands 

Both young singers showed the results of the best training and 
their enunciation was especially noticeable. Anna Dieterle made 


allotted to her and gave it with fine intelligence 


Paul Sebring proved himself a most promising young baritone whx« 


much of the part 


will in all probability be heard to still further advantage in future 
performances. Robert Thumann made an ideal Dr. Bartolo and did 
much with his part, as did also Wells Shartle as Don Curzio. 


One of the features of the performance which assisted in bringing 


it to a happy close was the beautiful aria of Marcellina in the last 

sung by Florence Hawkins. She has a voice of much power, 
and the difficult aria was one of the best things of the evening and 
merited the ovation which she was given Walter Vaughan, the 
vell known young tenor, who was seen to such advantage in the 
leading role of last year’s cast, again scored a great success in his 
solo in the third act, and in fact carried the part of Basilio well ali 
the way through. The augmented orchestra gave wonderful support 


to the young singers, and too much credit cannot be given to Albino 
Toseph O'Meara, stage director, and to 
for 


Gorno, the musical director; 


Gorno, musical who 


the 


Romec assistant director, was responsible 


uch [ musical preparation of the cast 
The Cincinnati Enquirer stated: 
The oper 


tor 


was very 


skillfully three 
last night's performance, and the production gave proot of 


arranged and adapted into 


acts 
the care which had been bestowed upon its preparation. There were 


some excellent voices in the cast, and the histrionic feature had also 


been developed to no little degree, while the orchestral support was 
thoroughly adequate Albino Gorno directed the performance with 
hat musicianship which is his characteristic and succeeded in giving 


the work a spirited performance, and one which would have donc 


redit to any institution. There are few, if any, music colleges m 


this country equipped to give so notable a performance as the one 








ast night, a fact which the public of this community should recog 
e as one of the glories of its musical life. 

In the cast of last night honors were won especially by John Dodd 

in th e of Count Almaviva. He has a finely rounded and agree 

baritone voice, which he uses to good effect, and his delivery 

as well as his singing were marked by considerable poise ard un 


usual surety 


Anna von Unruh, whose soprano is a light and bright 
ice, was charming 
! 


cleverness 


ably f 


as Susanna, singing and acting the role with 

Leo Ullrich acquitted himself cred 
as Figaro, and Clara Ginn sang the 
Viola 


ot 


and distinction 


a vocal standpoint 
art of the Countess in a pleasing manner Foote 


deal 


’ 


aria 


was 
applause with her 

Robert Thuman, 
Marcellina, 

Walter Vaughan had comparatively little 
but tenor voice received 
recognition in his aria of the last Good bits were also supplied 
by Paul Sebring as the gardener. Catherine Dieterle as his daugh 
ter, and Wells Shartle as Don Curzio. The difficult ensemble num 
bers, of the second act, were evi 
aining which underlay the entire per- 


an 


ittractive Cherubino and w 
of 


Bartol 


™ a great 
singing the well known “Voi che sapete’ 


as Dr 


juite equal t 


and Florence Hawkins, as were also 


their parts 


opportunities as Basilio, his splendid tts 


act 


especially the septet at the end 


lence of the good musical t: 
tormance 
under whose direc 


who conducted the 


A meed of credit is also due Joseph O'Meara, 


tion the opera was staged, and Romeo Gorno, 


preparatory rehearsals. The orchestra, which was the college body 
augmented by some of the symphony men, was a capable body which 
discharged its duties with credit. 





McCormack’s New York Recital Program. 


Since the musical season opened, John McCormack has 
sung before three large New York assemblies of musical 
people—at the Hippodrome one Sunday evening, at Carne- 
gie Hall with the New York Philharmonic, and at the Ho- 
tel Astor with the Mozart Society. The great tenor is to 
give his third recital at Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, 
January 5, when he will be assisted by Charlotte Maconda, 
the American soprano, and Spencer Clay, pianist, in the 
following program: 


Aria, An aura amorosa (Cosi fan Tutte) .......-.-.00ecseeees Mozart 
PEE cs <vadvn Vhetabbiehs dnccehewtsdedsvengtas auadecauesanen Elgar 
Down in the Forest ivwodeneeccenq nee 
Eleanore ..... .. Colridge-Taylor 


Ancient Irish 
Serpe 
. Arr, 


The Dear Dark Head as 
At the Mid Hour of Night 


Molly Brannigan Stanford 
Aubade Le Roi d'Ys .. Lalo 
Finale, third act, Boheme eo ocee F wccini 


David Hochstein's Vienna Success. 

David Hochstein is a young American violinist whose 
home is Rochester, N. Y., and who already has begun to 
attract attention in Europe. To give an idea of his tech- 
nical ability it is only necessary to say that he is a gradu- 
ate of the world famed meisterschule of Prof. Otto Sev- 
cik, at the Royal Imperial Academy of Music in Vienna. 
While at the academy he won, through his splendid work, 
a scholarship, and the highest honor which that institu- 
tion can bestow, the gold medal for violin playing. But 
the best thing which can be said of David Hochstein is 
that, in spite of his magnificent technical equipment, his 
work as a musician is the particularly distinguishing char- 
of playing. He earnest, sincere and 
straightforward in his interpretation, avoiding the pitfalls 


acteristic his is 





DAVID HOCHSTEIN 


and oversentimentalism which so often 
mar the work of young artists, as the following criticism 
from Vienna testifies: 

Heretofore we have David Hochstein as a member of 
Seveik’s Meisterschule. Already as a student he made a good 
name for himself, and now, as the finished artist, he knows how to 
sustain his reputation. The best proof of real talent in an artist is 
that his musical and intellectual development keeps pace with his 
technical development, and this is true in Hochstein’s case. No 
artist without a natural instinct for doing the right thing would 
venture to put a Bach sonata for violin alone on his program. It 
requires not alone knowledge, but also great musical sympathy and 
understanding to play such a work well. It was a pure joy to hear 
Hochstein play the Bach G minor sonata. Any one who can dis 
close the wonderful beauties of these musical jewels to an audience 
as Hochstein did must be reckoned among the chosen few in his 
art.—Wiener Zeitung Abendpost, Vienna, January 22, 1912. (Ad 
vertisement.) 


of exaggeration 





Rogers-Brockway Recital. 

Francis Rogers, baritone, and Howard Brockway, pian- 
ist, will give a joint recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Wednesday afternoon, January 15. Mr. Rogers’ annual 
recital has long been regarded an event of social as well 
as musical importance, and his audiences have frequently 
been as well worth seeing as his singing worth hearing. 
Mr. Brockway’s frequent appearances have made his play- 
ing familiar to New York concertgoers. 
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First Concert by Hess Ensemble. 


As announced in THe Musicat CourrerR some time ago, 
Ludwig Hess, the German tenor and musical director, 
now living in New York, organized the new chora! or- 
ganization known as the Hess Soloists Ensemble of 
America. The word soloists is included in the title, be- 
cause each one of the sixteen singers is a solo artist 
There are two dramatic sopranos, two lyric sopranos, two 
mezzo sopranos, two contraltos, two dramatic tenors, two 
lyric tenors, two baritones and two basses. The names 
of the singers are: Sopranos, Frieda Haffner, Adele 
Krueger, Louise Potter and Otillia Schillig. Contraltos, 
Marguerite Abbott, Roberta Beatty, Edna Goldsberry and 
Maude Mills. Tenors, Carl von Gehren, J. J. Naven, 
Emory B. Randolph and Col. W. Velsor. Basses, Court- 
ney Cassler, Henry S. Meysenheym, W. Francis Parsons 
and Augustus Post. 

The first concert is to be given in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Tuesday evening, January 21, An instrumental 
pianist; Eugen 
Boegner, violinist, and Lacques Renard, cello, will assist 


trio, consisting of Carl Bruchhausen, 


in the performance of the following program: 


Der Abend trahn 
Vocal ensemble in four parts and piano. 
An die Heimat : ‘ et ee osnnus .+-..Brahr 
Six soli: Misses Haffner, Goldsberry, Abbott, Messrs. Naven, 


Randolph, Meysenheym. 
Vocal ensemble in four parts and pian 
Roesiein Dreie (a Gypsy song)...... eecoseses Brahr 
Tenor solo, Mr. Randolph 
Ensemble in four parts and piano 
Two songs for tenor solo, piano, violin and cello 
The Young and the Old Marie (Scotch air). . Frederick H. Cowet 
(Arranged by L. 
Johnnie (after a Scotch melody) Hay 
Messrs. L. Hess, C Boegner, J. Renard 
My Love Dwelt in Northern Land Edward Elga 


Ensemble in cight parts, 4 capella 


Hess.) 


Rruchhausen, E 


Summer Day Ludwig Hes 
Instrumental introduction for trio and ensemble in seven 
parts, a capella 
Hymn to Night .. “e ; : : . Beethover 
Ensemble in four, eight and sixteen parts and trio 
Soli: Misses Haffner, Abbott, Messrs. Velsor, Parsons. 
Eleven Scotch, English and Irish songs, with trio Beethove 
Lachnagar (soprano, tenor and baritone solo) 

Miss Schillig, Messrs. von Gehren, Parsons 
The Faithfu’ Johnnie (contralto and baritone sol 
Miss Beatty, Mr 
Farewell Bliss (contralto and tenor solo) 
Miss Mills, Mr. Hess 
The Soldier (all basses) 
My Patrick (soprano soio) 
Miss Potter 
Enchantress (tenor solo). 
Mr. Naven. 
Charlie (soprano, contralto and bass solo) 
Mrs. Krueger, Miss Abbott, Mr. Post 


Salley in Our Alley (tenor solo) 
Mr. Randolph 


Bonnie Laddie (all contraltos). 
Irish Blood (baritone solo). 
Mr. Caasle: 
The Chase of the Wolf (all tenors and basses) 
The Anchor's Weigh’d (arranged by Vogrisch and Hess), 


Meysenheym 


, 


English 
All ensemble 
The eleven Scotch, English and Irish songs will be sung 
in English and the other numbers in German , 
This society which Mr. Hess has formed is modeled after 
the Barth Madrigal Society of Berlin and the Messchaert 
A Capella Society of Amsterdam. Mr. Hess organized 
two societies of solo singers in Berlin and Munich In 
the Bavarian capital Hess succeeded Felix Mottl as di- 
rector of the Concert Gesellschaft of Munich. Choral 
chamber music of high grade will surely interest and ap- 
peal to the advanced musical taste of New York and vi- 
cinity. Mr. Hess announces two concerts to be given an- 
nually in the metropolis, and the singers will also be 
heard in surrounding cities 





Another Greco Artist Pupil. 

Mrs. Edwin Gould, daughter of the late Dr. Shrady, has 
studied faithfuliy for some years with the dean of vocal 
maestri, Filoteo Greco. She has a mezzo soprano voice of 
beautiful quality, and sings German lieder by Schumann, 
Schubert, Franz, Beethoven and others, as well as arias 
‘Prophet,” “Orfeo,” “La Favorita,” 
with that bel canto tone pro 
Professor Greco 
He composed and dedicated a (Boosey Com- 
pany) to her, as well as a minuet for violin for Mrs 
Gould's little son, Frank M. Gould. Beside the foregoing, 
she sings songs in Italian, Franch and, of course, English, 
giving much pleasure to those privileged to hear her 


from these operas 
“Trovatore,” “Don Carlos,” 
duction associated with the name of 
“Prayer” 


Grace Kerns Resumes Singing. 

Grace Kerns, the soprano, who has been ill for the past 
five or six weeks, resumed her singing at St. Bartholo 
mew’s Church, New York, last Sunday, December 22 
Miss Kerns will sing the soprano solo part in “The Mes 
siah” with the Worcester Oratorio Society, at Worcester, 
Mass¢., Thursday, December 26. 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERT AT CARNEGIE HALL. 

\n enthusiastic audience heard the New York Philhar 
monic Society concert at Carnegie Hall on Sunday after 
noon, December 22. Louis Persinger, the young American 
Josef 
Stransky, repeated the splendid reading of Tschaikowsky’s 


violinist, was the soloist. The orchestra, unde: 


fifth symphony given at an earlier concert of the society 
rhe first movement and the andante were rendered with 
particular beauty of tone and extreme artistic finish; the 
aud ence 


finale was done with brilliant spirit, and the 


howed its appreciation so markedly that the conductor 
after bowing his thanks repeatedly, bade his men rise and 
cknowledge the applause with him 


Louis Persinger gave a beautiful interpretation of Lalo’s 


f concerto for violin and orchestra The first move 
ment was played with great feeling, and the entire per 
formance compelled admiration, for he brought out every 
detail with finish and elegance. Persinger a thorough 
musician, who knows his instrument well, has acquired 


‘ s¢etise il d Ib 





remarkable technic, possesses fine rhythr 
tains his effects through a sympathetic tone and purity of 


He plays with quiet authority, great simplicity 


intonation 
ind intelligence He was warmly applauded by his au 
dience 

Other orchestral numbers were Grieg’s transcriptions for 


trings of two of his own songs, which the orchestra ren 


dered with a true understanding of their poetic beauty. 


Heartwounds” is 
cally continuou 
Strauss’ 


gram 


a beautiful poem in itself, with practi- 


melody \ concert arrangement of 


“Blue Danube” waltz ended a very attractive pro 


Mendelssohn's “St. Paul" Sung in Ottawa. 


Prof. W. J 
servatory of Mus 
of Mendelssohn's 
Ottawa Herald, in 
tated It wa 
that the Ottawa ( 

The chorus con 
but excellent orch 
to the musi Ile 
berger, the 
Hal Crain, the bs 
organ, and Neil 
Davis was the 

St. Paul t 
directed since got 


pring, the Oratori 


tion, will present Verdi Re 


he Verdi 


centenn 


Bixel, ot the 


contralto 


Ottawa University Con 


ic, conducted an excellent performance 
oratorio, “St. Paul,” recently, and the 
its lengthy review of the performance: 

st faultlessly oratorio 


the mo produced 


Jratorio Society has ever given.” 
sisted of 125 voices; there was a small 
estra and four soloists, who did credit 
» Harri wa the soprano Elva Sno 
Henry Chenoweth, the tenor, and 
ASS« Luey K. Forbe presided at th 


M. Harris, pianist, assisted. “Mary 


concertmaste! 


he ixth orate 


Bixel has 


years ago Nex 


10 Professor 
ne te Ottawa three 
o Society, under Professor Bixel’s direc 


quiem commemoration ot 
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irkable demonstration was accorded Mischa E1- 
( S phony Hall on December 15 
a ri ip filling the hall, the stage, 
{ standing room, testified in no uncer- 
inted approval of this young violinist 
f tone, technic and temperament, the 
mental song, the energy of climax, the 
f transition, and the overflowing 
y of tone.” The finely varied program 
pended, which proved all these attributes and 
f is not sufficient to satisfy the desire of the 
‘ lich seemed well nigh unsatiable in its 
t ri 
Beethoven 
.. Ernst 
Handel 
Chopin-Wilhelmj 
Hummel-Burmester 
ammartini-Elman 
Branms-Joachim 
Paganini 
ere 
\ marked advance in musical characterization and 
f expression was evinced by Edith Thompson in 
{ recital at Jordan Hall, December 16, when 
intasi | rondo of Mozart, César 
prelude, chorale, fugue, and pieces by Chopin 
nprised the rogram 
» ze 
1 and last recital of Selden Miller at Steinert 
December 17, was devoted to the music of Brahms 
iT 
nRe 
I Hackett, who leaves for the West on Christmas 
f a concert tour, sings in a performance of “The 
Messiah” in Chicago, December 28, and in a concert in 
‘ ty December 31 
nye, 
ert f the Longy Club, December 17, at 
ll, included in its program the suite in B flat 
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major of Richard Strauss for a first hearing in this city. 
This suite, written by Strauss at the age of twenty, rs 
scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, four horns, 
two bassoons and double bassoon and is divided into four 
movements which give ample opportunity for the display 
of the differing qualities of the instruments in effective 
contrast and combination. The usual standard of artistic 
excellence displayed by the members of the club at their 
every performance again was manifest on this occasion. 
mn Rn 
A gift of $10,000 to Harvard University to be used in 
the maintenance of additional concerts and expositions of 
music at the university has just been announced. The 
donor is Mrs. Charles O. Brewster, of New York, and 
the gift is in memory of her husband who was a mem- 
ber of the class of 1879. Mr. Brewster was treasurer of 
the fund which provided for the Whiting concerts for a 
number of years and it was this interest in music that 
caused his wife to furnish money to carry on the work 
of the Whiting concerts. 
RRe 
Commemorating the fifty-first anniversary of the birth 
f Edward MacDowell, the members of the MacDowell 
Club gave a concert devoted to his works at Copley Hall, 
18, at which the following were rendered: 
“Eroica,” Mrs. Langdon Frothingham; a cello, 
“Romance,” Florence Colby (Isabelle T. Moore at the 
piano) ; a group of piano solos, Minnie Little Longley, and 
groups of songs by Edith Castle and Marion E. Smith. 
nner 
A young artist of the Boston Opera Company who feels 
she owes a great deal to the excellent vocal and dramatic 
Ramon Blanchart, is Ernestine Gauthier, con- 


December 
Sonata, 


training of 


tralto, whose recent distinctive success in the small role 
allotted her in “Louise” promises much for her future 
career. 


Ethel Rowand, who has been taking a special course in 
teaching with Aana Miller Wood for the past two seasons, 
has been engaged to teach singing at St. Mary’s School, 
Raleigh, N. C. Miss Rowand’s success in teaching at the 


summer session of the State Normal School at Emporia, 


Kan., last summer led to her being offered her present 
position 
RRR 
The first concert of the Cecilia Society, Arthur Mees, 


conductor, at Symphony Hall, December 19, deserved a 


far more numerous audience than was assembled, both by 
the quality of the performance as well as the works per- 
formed. Verdi's “Te Deum” and Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita 
Nuova” comprised the program and enlisted the solo 


Hudson-Alexander, soprano, and 
baritone. Assisting, too, in the perform- 


services of Caroline 


Earl Cartwright, 


l vocalises by the best masters, covering the entire range 





ance were John P. Marshall, organist, an orchestra of 
players from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Jacques 
Hoffmann, concertmaster, and a choir of thirty boys’ 
voices. Without going into any deep analysis of Wolf- 
Ferrari's cantata it may be said that for pure tonal beauty, 
spiritual imaginativeness and glowing vitality, it stands 
absolutely by itself and ranks as the most inspired and 
beautiful of contemporary choral works. The members 
of the Cecilia Society, now in their second season under 
Dr. Mees’ régime, revealed the fresh, lovely quality of 
their tone, which is of a finer, purer texture than in sea- 
sons past—a decided advance in the first requisite of 
choral singing—and combined with the soloists in making 
this performance a memorable one. Mrs. Hudson-Alex- 
ander in the brief part allotted the soprano displayed her 
customary finished artistry, while Mr. Cartwright sang the 
music of the poet with sympathetic insight and fine un- 
derstanding, though with less than his usual beauty of 
voice, 
Re 

A prominent feature of the reception given by Mrs. 
Eben D. Jordan at the Copley-Plaza, December 19, in 
honor of ner daughter-in-law, Mrs. Robert Jordan, was 
the musical program furnished by such well known artists 
as Pasquale Amato, Maggie Teyte and Vanni Marcoux. 
Violoncello selections were also rendered by Horace Britt 
of the Boston Opera House Orchestra. 

nRe 

Frank L. Waller, pianist and accompanist of the Boston 
Opera Company, is one of those thoroughly musicianly 
young fellows who can be depended on at a moment’s 
notice to accompany an artist without any feeling of un- 
certainty or doubt as to the result. At the concert given 
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by Madame Tetrazzini, Ramon Blanchart and Jose Mar- 
dones at Haverhill, Mass., December 17, this fact was 
once more demonstrated when Mr. Waller not only ac 
companied these artists with scarcely any rehearsal, but 
transposed some of the songs and overcame various other 
difficulties that forth the warmest 
praise and gratitude from the artists concerned. 


nne 


in a manner called 


Otto Urack, again called to the conductor’s stand thr 


Dr 


§ pair of c 


ugh 
the continued indisposition of Muck, created an even 
ncerts, Decem 


rehearsed b 


nore favorable impression at tl 


ber 20 and 21, proving, with the programs 


himself, that he has the inalienable right to t of con 


o 


ductor by every gift the real term implies. In the G minor 


Schumann, as also i 


the accoinpaniment of the cello concerto by Klughardt, Mr 
an inward mu 


symphony, Mozart, and D minor of 


Urack displayed a praiseworthy routine and 


sical sensitiveness, guided by the authoritativeness of sin 
cere conviction, that will bring him far in this, his chosen 
career. Mozart cannot be garnished and served wit! 
Straussian sattce refore one who has not an inwar 

sympathy with the beauty, clarity and limpidity of Mozart's 


bring the musical truth to focus in its inter 


Mr. | 


intellectual 


works cann 


pretation. That rack found the way in this, as als 


manticism of the Schumann 


in the more 


work, only proves the above mentioned point of his abso 


} 


lute fitness for his post. It will also be long before a mor: 


perfect ensemble between solo instrument and orchestra 


will be reached again, as was secured at these concerts in 
Mr. Warnke, 1] =} his 


with the solo cellist, and 
m the conductor Warnke ros¢ 


conjunction 


] 


cellist confrere Mr 


stimulus, and th 


stand 


to great heights under this work, melodi 


us, interesting and not over long, met with the enthusias 


tic appreciation which recalled the soloist a number of 


times at the close of s perf 
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Urack Again Conducts Boston Symphony. 
Karl 


to the continued indisposition of Dr Muck 
' 


Uwing 





Otto Urack, assistant conductor of the Boston Symphony) 
Orchestra, again wa alled to take the baton, and ac 
quitted himself so ably that pr and public unite i 
leclaring him a distinct “find” for Boston and the orche 


tra Ihe appended press reviews voicing these opinions 


read as follows: 


ABLY. 


( S 




















MR URACK CONDI 
By |! Hale 
Dr. Muck is st unable t i the k cl ber and Mr. Urack 
again conducted in his place The program of the n b 
rehearsal of the Bost S { Orchestra I t 
n Symphony Hall yeste aftern was as f ws 
be) iGrt r (K ) Mozart 
ce r ce Kiughardt 
5 n D mis \ 4 Schuma 
| ny inWt nor A t 1 nex car I ne 
ago it was declared a n j art There have been 
belhous souls nm d I the der perversity ohpoohing 
Not so mar ear g » New Y k writer of reputation bold < 
d that ti sym; ad the n storical intere 
Ihis y may be played 4 ma 1 persuade the lover 
{ Moz his opinior 
The ft lr ed at ser ientalized The minus 
not t d finale is a scramble It is so easy 
' ayers to t oven when the music is by Mozart 
Ye aved t the r tra under Mr. Urack’s direc 
' ‘ I n 4 a g nd s beauty It had fres! 
es perfection ture and nes; vitalization of form 
through the « racter { the poet t izht, now tender, now me! 
ancho grace even in the sterne ninuet; never cloying in 
weetne {‘mly proportioned wit it rigidity And again there 
sas e « viction that } s sym ny spontane s and exquisit 
poetry expressed with consummate t smiles at the passing of the 
years Herald, Decer 
To conduct Reger’s new piece it d style a week ago wa 
re or less a mather i: usk, but yesterday there was a demand 
ety in interpretation Mr. Urack grew m authority as the 
gram advanced r e Schur n the y R nductor began 
show the stuff he j rhe was a new impetus and a 
ew confidence, whi increased as the rited work progressed 
and came to a splendid and exuberant max in the finale The 
wchestra responded well to Mr, Urack’s efforts, and there was sin- 
ere and emphatic aj after the mber.—-Globe, December 
) 
URACK LEADS THE SYMPHONY 
Cox ts Great Oncnesrr, w Ss 
{ Urack, the assistant conductor of the boston Sympt 
irchestra, conducted a hor r the s na time ye 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, during Dr. Muck’s illness, and 
nducted with distinguished ccess 
Mr. Urack conducted tw f nies ¢ one a model of classic 
form, the other pulsing wit ¢ warmt the ardor, the ideality of 





ne of the most individual and appealing of all tne 
Mr. Urack_ made what 


For the firgtime, he had had opportunity of 
x 





romaticists 


on this occasion was practically his debut 


working with the men 





nd obtaining the expression of his own ideas It is mot easy to 
make headway with ne's cagues; it is not a small thing for a 

man of Mr. Urack’s years take command of an orchestra 
vu the type of the Boston Symphor Mr. Urack wen to his task 
manfolly, and then it was seen that a young man with something 
to say Was among us Mr. Urack’s interpretation of the music of 
Mozart was commended by all. Mr. Urack then turned to music 
that contrasted in ewery possible way with Morart’s, and gave this 


music a splendidly effective and sympathetic performance His 


beat seems modelied a trifle on Dr. Muck’s, and Mr. Urack might 
ave a worse model before him, and this beat is decisive, yet not 
ff of inelastix Nor was the lovely and melancholy introduction 
taken at the astomary snail's ct. The intimacy, the lack of 
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largene$s in this symphony with the sympnony in C major, ranks 
as the composer’s most personal expression in this form The 
poetic lyricism and the romantic fire which were alike properties 
f the Schumann of the D minor symphony, were felt and suc 
cessfully expressed And Mr. Urack had his orchestra in control. 
He knew his own intentions, and he knew how to carry them out 


in the orchestra was lost sight of, yet there was the 
freedom 


Not a detail 


greatest and spontaneity Lhe colors of t $ 


ne, the expressive phrasing of the melodies, were all admirable in 




















taste, and proportionate. The performance was poetical, passionate 
y idealistic, and th x sic r was felt t ent 
and t contagion of the enthi sm of a young man The sym 
ony was much enjoyed, as we t might have been, and Mr 
Urack was recalled repeated Post, Dece t 1gi2 
And to say these things not a whit t essen the ex 
qualities that Mr. Urack clea ed H s men we " 
and; he was heed: { balance i qualit i e; he w dis 
reet in his choice of pact uis manipulation of ading 
ade no distorting “effects,”” as y Z tors are prone do 
it throug him at s estra M s symt ay spok 
free, running, unclou led and sensitive r ~ mant was 
as open of beauty and ror t nr j t can be Tran 
cript, December 21, 1912 
Presenting the fourth symp! S< mann and a neerto for 
neello by Kiughardt Heinrich Warnke as s st, tl " 
stant cor tor of the Boston Sy ny O estra, Ot Urack 
ed hinth syr y rehe I y after I the applause 
ot arg audience 
Mr. Urack was so pointedly cessf a8 1 independent reader 
{ the Schumann score as to raise the question whether the Boston 
public net displaying great affectation in confining the work of 
ts fas $ a wer r pa ript cer : 
ar \W t | A ma ike M Urack with the Bost 
Syt Orchestra in a s f nee which clas 
epertory w thoroughly ex 1 for e t efit f the As 
you-enter class of 1 er sts? 
Mr. Urack's place is at th ead « ar ¢ a He has the 
git for making a & phor ate ts ng 
nm audience H s talent ‘ g ant and hear 
esponse mi the r t $ secre af bring 
ng ot e chara is ex the mental grou 
He makes « lepart k “ ! He neve 
my . r { « mak Z 
ever the r ass tone r 
He ke ar gree « nd H als kes eloquent and broadly 
yied f sing 
The mt luct kr a t ft 
case He not r as Schut e as sy"? 
y with S inn’s ea wit t H reading 
} t cs ade the ght { an e| h 
- . t he eciate { a mid-nineteenth piece 
‘ Ger < 1 its acter M Urack'’s it 
. of the my ny D r revives vy ily the p 
the . and way ut relates that ag 
hat explair $ y | & ' al nr P 
and e of a my sor ( tian Scienc 


Marie Cavan, of Chicago Grand Opera. 


Cavan, a young soprano gifted with unus 
been heard with the Chicago Grand 


beauty, has Oper 
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Company since its inception, three years ag Miss Cav 

is an American and is one of the young sopranos i per 
Last summer when she was in Europe, her friends say 
girl worked harder. She studied French in Paris and roles 
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in French operas. She has scored marked success {< 
young a singer and the reviewers cor on her cha 





and beauty. Miss Cavan has an extensive repertory 


sings in several languages 

Miss Cavan has appeared with the Chicago Grand Op 
Company as Haensel in “Haensel and Gretel Fra 
Iras in “Qu 
Segreto di Suzanne,” Julietta in the 
Siegrune in “Die Walkire,”’ Dorothee in “Cinderell 


and at Crobyie in “Thais” 


quita in “Carmen,” 
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\ POL Minn December 23, 1912 

he Minneapolis S soil my Orchestra gave the follow- 

g interesting program at the popular concert Sunday 
t Re | Werrenrath, baritone, as soloist 

(,ounv 

W ’ I ... Rossini 

Sibelius 

.Sibehus 

n Fugitive , Massenet 

I ..Glazounow 

.. Pierne 

I i Sullivan 

Chadwick 

Mr Oberhoffer was forced to repeat some of the or 

ral numbers and Mr. Werrenrath very graciously re 


nded to encores with “The Evening Star” from “Tann 
“Open Thy Window to the Stars.” 


in quality and his manner delightful 


Ts # i] 
e! nd Liddle’s 


mn ne 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the noted composer, was a 
t in Minneapolis last week 
nme 
rling Doak-Rice, a dramatic reader with exceptional 
ppeare Minneapolis, Tuesday evening, for the 


“The Happy Prince” by 
Oscar Wilde and King Robert of Sicily,” 


t time Her numbers included 
Longfellow 
She was accompanied by an orchestra under the direction 
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MINNEAPOLIS jf / 


of William MacPhail, 
at the piano. 
the program. 


with Margaret Gilmore MacPhail 
[wo attractive orchestra numbers filled out 


a 
Pupils of James Bliss, pianist, and vocal pupils of Wil- 
liam H. Dale, appeared in recital Wednesday evening in 
the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium. 
RRR 
Emma Calvé appeared in “Carmen” Sunday evening and 
was greeted by a large audience. 
nee 
The Minneapolis School of Music regular Saturday 
morning faculty recitals which have been discontinued 
through the holiday season, will be resumed January 4. 
Harrison Wall Johnson will give his second Liszt recital 
early in January. Wilma Anderson-Gilman gave recitals 
in Northfield and St. Cloud during the past week. Grace 
Workman, violinist, pupil of Ruth Anderson, played at 
Hopewell Hospital, December 16. Wilma Anderson-Gil- 
man will begin a series of twelve lecture recitals early in 
January, which will be open to students of piano outside 
of the school. Signor Fabbrini is engaged to give three 
recitals in lowa during the holidays. The School Dramatic 
Club presented “Facing the Music” at St. Stephen's 
Church Hall last Tuesday night and at Hopkins, Friday 
night he club is rehearsing Sudermann’s “Magda” 
under the direction of Charles M. Holt. Alice R. O'Con- 
nell, of the dramatic department, will read “Merely Mary 
Ann” at the Prospect Park Methodist Church on Janu- 
ary 9 Marcaret Distap 





Dimitrieff in Philadelphia and Cleveland. 
Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, sang early this 
month at Philadelphia in a performance of Verdi’s “Requi- 
em,” scoring a success and being at once re-engaged by the 
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Fortnightly Club for a miscellaneous concert on January 
14. Madame Dimitrieff also had a successful appearance in 
Cleveland, Ohio, two days before the Philadelphia concert. 
Press notices from both cities follow: 


Madame Dimitrieff has a sweet if not seemingly powerful soprano 
voice, that is well adapted to the rendition of songs and she was 
liberal with encores.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, December 4, 1912. 





Madame Dimitrieff has a well rounded soprano, clear and mu- 
sical. Her native songs were delivered with captivating grace and 
animation.—Cleveland News. 





Madame Dimutrieff’s English group of songs were done with 
excellent phrasing and dramatic fervor.—Cleveland Press 

One of the soloists of Verdi’s “Requiem Mass” was Nina Dimi- 
trieff. Nina Dimitrieff, of ingratiating stage presence, has a voice 
of clearness and carrying power, and facile manipulation. She 
followed with thoughtful and careful perception, the emotional 
fluctuations of the score, and gave each accent and climax its rela 
tive dynamic value.—-Philadelphia Ledger, December 6, 1912 

Madame Dimitrieff, whose voice is of sweet quality and wide 
range, sang with sympathy and good taste. She was especially 
effective in the plaintive measures of the “Libera Me” and in the 
unique accompanied duet of the “Agnus Dei,” where her pure tones 
blended delightfully with Mr. Langston, and in the brilliant, almost 
operatic, aria “Sed Signifer Sanctus Michael.”-——Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. (Advertisement.) 


HAARLEM PHILHARMONIC MUSICALE. 


Paul Dufault, the French-Canadian tenor, and Mabel 
Beddoe, mezzo contralto, sang at the second musicale of 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the City of New 
York on Thursday morning, December 19, at the Waldorf 
Astoria. Mr. Dufault gave three songs in English with 
great beauty of tone, fine feeling and much charm. He 
was so warmly applauded for his rendition of Oley 
Speaks’ “Morning” that he was obliged to repeat it. The 
artist's next offering was a group.of songs in French, 
which served to display his versatility. It is a pleasure, 
indeed, to listen to such singing, for Paul Dufault is 
gifted with a true tenor voice of a beautiful timbre and 
great flexibility; his diction and enunciation are faultless 
and his interpretations always those of a sensitive and in- 
telligent musician; he never forces h's voice, and even 
his mezza voce is resonant. Mr. Dufault’s audience 
showed its delight in no unmistakable manner, and he 
gave as an encore a charming little sixteenth century 
French song, arranged by Wekerlin. 

Mabel Beddoe rendered the aria “O Don Fatale,” from 
Verdi's “Don Carlos,” with fine effect, and was particu- 
larly pleasing in her selection of old English songs by 
Bishop and Morley; she also gave three songs in German 
and sang two charming duets with Paul Dufault. This 
young singer is the possessor of a full rich voice, and has 
a charming stage presence. All of her numbers were at- 
tentively listened to and warmly applauded. 

Flora Shwab, pianist, played artistically a group of 
compositions by MacDowell. 

The full program follows: 


Fit ROINE 6 Ui cee ek setcochis cnconseceicvci ves sekes Loepke 

She Never Told Her Love (by request) ................5.. Haydn 

NN as ari gdowen cde decdateceetbgeben ss tedve cube Oley Speaks 
Paul Dufault. 

Aria, O Don Fatale (from Don Carlo) ...............e.00u Verdi 
Mabel Beddoe. 

Andante and Finale from Celtic Somata................ MacDowell 
Flora Shwab. 

NS che tiicdcctcccewibe betu ban GseU 08T¥ 596 be0bds i ORS . Paladilhe 

Le Saistu . Massenet 

NE As Ce nk pnt mene tae d bmhoeys <3 .. Pfeiffer 
Paul Dufault. 

Should He Upbraid (old English) (by request) ............ Bishop 

It Was a Lover and His Lass (old English) ...... Thomas Morley 

Minin Gia: tet GRE bs skin i vce den ive ont fisestiotoaenes Struve 

Toh will meine seele tauchem, ... 2.0.0.0. c cece cece escccneeees Raif 
Mabel Beddoe. 

Te Me DNs cin bennkss cel cotta we sabe bee buco’ es Cope yes Mac Dowell 

MRS Shc aSenccetdeawess Re ced bRCe Lee Kas . » MacDowell 

BO TG iv vcckccads ech ctdnewueeesetsaies vin eee MacDowell 


...MacDowell 
. MacDowell 


Midsummer, from New England Idyils aes 
The Joy of Autumn, from New England Idylis....... 
Flora Shwab. 
Duets— 
A travers Bois.. 
Aubade a la Fiancee.............+: ibn 4 
Miss Beddoe and Mr. Dufault. 


.. Chaminade 


. Gobbaerts 





Christmas Service in Hartford. 

Ralph Lyman Baldwin conducted the Christmas part of 
“The Messiah” at the Fourth Church in Hartford, Conn., 
Sunday evening of this week. The soloists were Mary 
Billings Green, soprano; Mrs. Ralph Stam® contralto ; 
Charles Edward Prior, Jr. tenor, and Elbert L. Couch, 
basso. Howard E. Brewer was the assisting organist, 
and the Beeman and Hatch orchestra united in the per- 
formance. Mr. Baldwin is active in his good work of 
providing excellent programs for the services at the 
Fourth Church, as well as for the secular concerts in 
which he is actively interested. 





“Will you join our Maennerchor?” 
“What kind of beer do they drink?” 
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Leopold Stokowski, with the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Florence Hinkle, proved to be about as fine a combination 
as the Orchestra Association could have decided upon for 
its opening concert. Conductor and soloist are both great 
favorites in this city and a large crowd greeted them in 
Memorial Hall, Saturday 14 - The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, with eighty-five men, is a fine or 
ganization with which to display the wonderful ability of 


evening, December 


this young conductor, and on this occasion even the strain 


of a week’s traveling did not 





the least dim the brilliancy 


of their performance. If ever a conductor possessed a 


magic wand, Stokowski surely does. His conducting is 


most interesting to watch, for although he becomes un- 


usually vigorous in reaching his climaxes and in all fortis 
In legato pas 


simo passages, his every move is graceful 


sages he uses a tremendous sweeping beat with a peculiar 


swaying motion which strangely seems to draw his men 


closer to him; in fact, they seem to sway with him. It is 


one of those strange things which fascinates a listener; 
making him sit out on the edg« f his seat in breathless 
anticipation of what is coming. The Schumann D minor 


and was given a 


No. 4, 


splendid reading, as was the tone poem, “Death and Trans 


symphony, opened the program 


figuration,” by Strauss. The stirring “Rienzi” overture was 
rendition that the people arose in 
their seats applauding enthusiastically the 
Mr. Stokowski directed the entire orchestral 


given such a spirited 


before number 


was finished 


program without music. Miss Hinkle sang magnificently 
and shared honors with the young conductor. She sang 
the aria “Wie Nahte mir der Schlummer,” from “Frei 
schut by Weber, in the first half and the aria “Depuis 
le jour,” from “Louise,” in the second half. So insistent 
was the applaus after each number that s was com 
pelled to respond to an encore after each one. It would 
be hard indeed to imagine a more superb voice for either 
oratorio or concert work. The repose with which she 
sings is certainly restful to her auditors, and her breath 
mtrol should be a delight to all vocal students and artists 
like who were forunate enough to hear her 
nere 
George Shaffer, baritone, and Gertrude Van Osten 
anist, pupils of Frank Milton Hunter and Dallmeyer Rus 
sell, respectively, appeared in recital, Tuesday evening, De 
cember 17, in Carnegie Lecture Hall. Mr. Shaffer dis 
‘ - 
played a voice of unusual resonance and fine range. His 
last group cf songs, by Von Fielitz, were decidedly the 
best, although the “Caro mio ben,” by Giordani, was ex 
ceptionally well given. Miss Van Osten is a young pianist 
of exceptional promise She possesses a fine touch and 
excellent techni Her first group and the “Kamennoi 
Ostrow,” by Rubinstein, in the last group, were possibly 
her best numbers The program follows 
s D 1 Mozart 
t anze Df Sibelius 
Past ale rnd ¢ Scarlatti 
Miss \ Oo 
Could I Tost: 
Ca nio he Giordan: 
gi dal ca Secchi 
s ( l $ M enet-Saint-Saéns 
relude, F Chopin 
Arabesque en f Leschetizky 
Etude, D f Liszt 
ss V Oo 
Aria, Infe f I Verd 
Mi S 
Kamennoi-Ostrow Rubinstein 
Nocturne, D fiat Debussy 
From the Carnaval Greig 
Miss Van Osten © 
Silent Woe Von Fielitz 
secret Greetings Von Pielitz 
Roses Von Fielitz 
Resignat Von Fielitz 
Mr. Shaffer 
One of our eminent Pittsburgh newspaper critics took 
ccasion the other day to deliver himself of a 


the Pittsburgh choral 
societies and their programs, under two headings, “What 
We Get” and “What We Want.” You will notice he says 
doubt meaning the suffering public How kind! 
his discourse 
‘Are the choruses going to meet their responsibility by 
singing “Lochinvar, ‘Charlemagne’ and ‘The Sword of 
| No, Mr. Critic, they are not, 
but they meet their expenses, which is vastly necessary to 
the It might be different in 
respect the demands of 

Had our critic taken 
n local musical history, 
he would, no doubt, have saved himself a great deal of 
The one reason for Pittsburgh not enjoying a 


which he criticises 


' ’ 
iong epistie in 


“we,” no 


One of the most pointed questions in was 


rrata, year after year?” 


existence of a choral society 
but ! 


“Binegville,” here we have t 
in some things at least 


the public, 
sufficient time to inform himself 


energy. 


ITTSBURGH jj / 


symphony orchestra today is lack of support, and surely 
the programs presented by Emil Pauer could not be criti 
cised of in view ot 
the fact that most of our choral conductors were beating 
will assume that they 
the school of 
is still coming to him. Let us hope 


RRR 


for lack “musical value However, 


time before this critic was born, we 


have learned many -things in experience 


which 





The Art Society gave the third program of its fortieth 
season in Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, December 
presenting Maggie Teyte. Her program would have been 


enjoyed to a greater extent had it been more varied Al 
the 


little tiresome, where possibly a 


most entire program was in French, which grew 


little German, or even a 


little more English, would have helped a | James Whit 


taker was the accompanist of the evening 
nRne 
\n interesting musical event of the Christmas season 1s 
the performance of Handel’s “Messiah” by the Mozart 


Club, under the direction of James P. McCollum, which 


December 


will be given this year on Friday evening 
at Carnegie Hall. No oratorio in the club's repertory 
seems to meet with such favor as “The Messiah nd it 
dications are that it will be performed before a capacity 
audience during the week The quartet of soloists 
lected to assist the Mozart Club in this performance 
this great work are all noted for their ability to sing it 
and a splendid performance may yked rward to 
lhe quartet includes Marie Stoddard and Rose Bryant, of 
New York; William Pagdin, the English ten whos 
work in the Mozart Club's performance G 
‘Faust” won him immediate recognition, and Arthur M 
dieton, the Chicago basso. who is said t e one of th 
best “Messiah” soloists on the American ert stage 
Hou Epison DAVEND 


Paul Kochanski's Success in Scotland. 


Among the younger violinists, Paul Kochansk the 
young Polish violinist, is undeniably worthy of a t 
most position His standing as a vir 


rank is affirmed in unqualified terms 


as well as by the gen 





minds of the day, 





KOCHANSKI 


IN 5S! 


TOUR 


PHOTOGRAPH 
PETERSBURG 


TAKEN OF PAUI 


BEFORE STARTING ON A RUSSIAN 


which latter opinion no artist is adverse to weighing in 


his scale of valuations, once he enters the real the 
professional artist. Through the warmth of his temper: 
ment and the perfection of his technical skill, Mr 
Kochanski invariably succeeds in arousing his audhiet 


The f 


to a high pitch of enthusiasm and appreciation 
lowing appended notices attest to his recent su 
Scotland : 

Paul Kochanski returned to Glasgow with his blushing ‘ 
thick upon him. It was at Glasgow a year ago that he ade his first 


appearance in this countr 


flattering things said 


testimony to 


tone 8 as fu 


ve 
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a sheer delight T 


well played, a 


ired virtuoso tricks 
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Alwin Schroeder in Boston and New York. 


Additional press tributes to Alwin Schroeder, the emi 
nent cellist, are appended from the Boston Transcript and 
New York Sun 
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Bonci Scores Another Triumph in Mexico. 
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humorous actor and an excellent singer. It has been said that the 


era was written for the tenor to show himself off in the solo in 


i act and if so the singing was worthy of the singer. 





the end of the air Bonci received an ovation so enthusiastic 
! prolonged that he kindly consented to give an encore. 





The duet between Bonci and Federici in the second act was also 
greatly applauded.—Mexican Herald 

We went to hear Bonci—hear him precisely in that touching ro- 

nce “Una furtiva lagrima.” An ovation of delirious applause 


mpensated the singing of the wonderful artist—ovation wrung 


from the audience that crowded the house—note by note in increas 


g emotion under the magic of that golden voice, that exquisite art. 
No, it could not be sung better’ was the opinion heard on every 
side from the enthused public coming out of the theater—the public 


that obliged the tenor to repeat the air 


In a few words, the performance last night is to be considered 
iother success for Bonci and another fine achievement of the 
Sigald Opera Company.—El Imparcial. 


The reporter could not possibly say in a few lines all that Bonci 


entitled to have said about him in “Elisir d’Amore,” in this deli 
ite filagree of classic style of a century, admirable in the music 
istory now despised by the small masters. 


At the beginning the public appeared somewhat cold. In the sec 








id act it showed some enthusiasm, an enthusiasm that went on 
owing in intensity until it knew no bounds when Bonci sang the 
much awaited “Furtiva lagrima.” Every one stood up, even the 
idies, and applauded frantically Cries of “bravo” were heard on 
every side, and the Mage of Bel Canto could not nothing less than 
epeat the celebrated air We must occupy ourselves more fully, 
sre seriously with the “Elisir d’Amore,” which we will do at a 
ne f re ca and leisure. For the present let these few lines 
iffice t Bonci’s style of singing, his scenic interpretation, 
inges simple, gracious and sentimental, were insuperable to 
the point of leaving an ineradicable impression in the annals of art. 
rhe work of Maestro R. | neini is also to be praised It was de 
cisive, and it is difficult find another leader who would assume 
he responsibil f ting this jewel of other days 
Mr ld, many thanks for the beautiful artistic evening you 
ve a led us Nueva Era ( Advertisement.) 


Persinger with the Philharmonic. 
Since Louis Persinger gave his New York recital last 
month the American violinist has played in the West with 
orchestras and in recital, winning golden opinions every 





LOUIS 


PERSINGER 
where, Sunday of this week Persinger made his first ap 
with orchestra in the metropolis as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall 
He played Liszt's first concerto. The artist was recalled re 
peatediv to the stage after the performance, and later was 
heartily congratulated by Josef Stransky, the musical di- 


pearance 


rector of the Philharmonic. The following notices, from the 


New York papers, indicate that Persinger is destined to 
take high rank in the musical field: 
After such masterworks of melody and emotion Louis Persinger, 


e twenty-five year old violinist, had the difficult task of interesting 
the audience in It would 
vement, which was awkwardly 
The first and second 
wements are being melodious and ingratiating. 
Mr. Persinger played them sweetly, in tune, and with a 
ne which, though has that carrying quality which, as 

Sembrich, makes it possible to hear and 


Edouard Lalo's violin concerto, op. 20 


have been wise to omit its last m« 


neffective, through no fault of the player 


very much better 
agreeably 
not large 


{ Patti of 


enjoy the softest strains in the biggest auditorium.—New York 
Evening Post, December 23, 1912. 





The soloist was Louis Persinger, who played a concerto by Lalo, 
better known through the Spanish symphony. Mr. Persinger is a 
young American violinist who has just returned from a long period 
of study in Europe, and yesterday, as well as upon the occasion 
of his debut a few weeks ago, he gave very much pleasure to his 
hearers. In a season when the four greatest violin masters of the 
world are supplying the musical field here with nearly all the 
violin music that it can hold, this is a creditable achievement. J The 
tone of his instrument seemed light, but it was pure, and his in- 
tonation and easy technic went far to establish the fact that he has 
worked seriously and secured results, The concerto has not the 
appeal of the better known work, but is exceedingly well written 
and lies well for the instrument. The second movement has much 
in it that is effective and beautiful. He was received with very 
great enthusiasm and responded with six or seven recalls.—New 
York Evening Mail, December 23, 1912. 





Louis Persinger played the Lalo concerto No. 1, op. 20, with a 
fine technic and mastery and with a tone that was remarkably uni- 
form and both warm and pure. Mr. Persinger is one of the young 
American violinists of whose future much may be expected.—New 
York Tribune, December 23, 1912. 





He played the concerto in a style distinguished by beautiful ac- 
curacy of intonation, by fluent and facile technic and by most excel- 
lent taste—New York Sun, December 23, 1912. 





Mr. Persinger was recognized at his first recital as an artist of 
serious aims, fine musical taste and a well developed technic; and 
he compelled an enhanced admiration for his artistic performance 
of Lalo’s concerto, He has a finished style and played the work 
with elegance and distinction—New York Times, December 33, 
1912. 





Louis Persinger had been previously heard py New York concert 
patrons several weeks ago, but then he played a recital program 
with piano accompaniment. Yesterday this musician exhibited his 
resources through the medium of Edouard Lalo’s concerto for 
violin, a work grateful to the player, and interesting to the listener, 
even though it is not great music. In the light of the superlative 
violin playing which has been afforded New Yorkers this fall by 
the four foremost instrumentalists living, Mr. Persinger’s task was 
the harder. Before he had finished his endeavors it was evident 
that at twenty-five years of age he is the first of American violinists. 
The young man’s tone is of good size, sympathetic and pure in 
quality and true to pitch. His technic was sufficient for all needs 
yesterday, and a gratifying sense of rhythm was apparent. In the 
first part of the concerto Mr. Persinger showed with such each 
phrase that he belongs to the “sound” school of violinists. He 
attaches importance to musicianly qualities and wisely avoids the 
shoals of emotional display which seemingly is not a part of his 
temperament. Although he made a good impression at his local 
debut, his work yesterday was manifestly superior. He should have 


1 large future.—New York World, December 23, 1912. 





Louis Persinger, an American violinist, was the soloist, playing 
No, 1. He played with 
His tone was full and in the romanze movement 


Lalo’s concerto precision, founded on 
technical ability. 
he displayed a wealth of feeling.—New York Herald, December 23, 


i912. (Advertisement.) 


Dudley Buck Pupils Sing Homer Songs. 

Dudley Buck gave a musicale Tuesday of last week at 
the Buck studios in Aeolian Hall, at which two of his 
pupils contributed a program of songs by Sidney Homer, 
the American composer. The singers of the evening were 
Marie Bosse Morrisey, contralto, and Andrew A, Smith, 
Jr., baritone. Mr. Homer and his wife, Louise Homer, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, were 
among the guests which overflowed the handsome suite of 
rooms. The program was as follows: 


Uncle Rome (The 
lHiow’s My Boy! 


old boatman) 


Mr Smith 


Enid’s Song 
Home They Brought Her Warrior Dea 
A Banjo Song 

Mrs. Morrisey 


Requiem. 
The Youth's Departure to the War 
Mr. Smith 


Dearest. 
The City Child. 
Mammy's Lullaby. 
Mrs. Morrisey 
The Pauper’s Drive. 
Mr. Buck. 


Elsie T. Cohen played the accompaniments for both 
singers in admirably style. Madame Homer was most 
complimentary in speaking of the artistic work done by 
Mrs. Morrisey and Mr. Smith. The Buck musicales are 
delightful affairs. The programs are never long and there 
is always something upon which attention is specially 
centered. Needless to add that the Homer songs, so artis- 
tically presented, were received with much favor. 





Granville to Sing with Choral Club. 

Charles N. Granville, baritone, of New York, will be 
one of the soloists at the concert, January 20, given by the 
Lowell (Mass.) Choral Society, E. G. Hood, director 
Mendelssohn’s “Walpurgis Night” and Goring-Thomas’ 
“Swan and Skylark” will be sung. Mr. Granville has also 
been engaged by the Elizabeth (N. J.) Choral Society, 
Thomas Wilson, conductor, for the performance of 
“Elijah” on April 3. 
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Clara Baur. 
(By telegraph.) 


CINCINNATI 








December 


Clara Baur died Wednesday, following an 
heart trouble; funeral took place Friday be le 
With the death last Wednesday of Clara Baur, the 


esteemed head and founder of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, there passed one of the most prominent as wel 
as one of the most remarkable figures in the world of 
Born in Stuttgart, Wurtemburg, Germany, the 


music. 





CLARA BAUR. 


daughter of a minister, she received her early musical edu 


Later on she studied 
under one of the Paris, 
was as a young music teacher, with her own way to make 
in the world, that Clara 


such 


cation under Dr. Feisst, of that city 


foremost teachers in France It 


saw the need of just an institution as she planned 
and, gathering a few pupils together, 


tution of learning that is now known wherever music and 


she started the insti 


music methods are discussed the world over 


of Music was by 


The Cincinnati Conservatory founded 
Miss Baur in 1867 and was the pioneer school of its kind 
west of the Alleghenies. There is but one music scho 
in America than the Conservatory of 
Music, and that is the New England Conservatory of Mu 
first | 


older Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati Conservatory was 


It outgrew this building and several 


sic in Boston 
cated on Court street 
others, finally locating a few vears ago in the old Shillito 
home at Oak and Highland a 
a stately monument to the faith, 
m the very first, when pupils 


venues, where it now stands 


the ideals and the untiring 
industry of its founder. F1 
were not so plentiful and one small home of modest dimen 
Cincinnati Conservatory 


sions held the entire school, the 


” 


of Music was “different Parents came to know, gradu 
that their 
more than voice, piano or harmony 
exacting in the vf surroundings 
for the developing girl, 
young women to Miss Baur, of Cincinnati, who gave ther 
the splendid stimulus of her own wonderful personality 
ilong with a most arduous training in their chosen art 
One of Miss Baur’s ideas was that the artist or musi 
ideals he sought to ex 


being taught a great deal 
The South, always 
ind 


ally, daughters were 


matter environment 


sent more and more of its fines 


cian should embody in his life the 
press in music Everything about her, her school, her 
servants, her teachers, and, indeed, all who approached int 
close relationship with her, must reflect the charming cour 
tesy, the innate refinement, and high standard of conduct 
that made her unique, both as teacher and friend 

Her life was beautiful and her death was a fitting climax 
to so many years of devotion to others, being always activ: 
and extremely conscientious in the discharge of every duty 
Miss Baur was engaged in looking after the interests 
the school she spent her life in raising to its present hig! 
eminence when suffered an attack of heart failure 
Tuesday of last week. Owing to her age (she was seventy 
seven years and seven days old), her decline was rapid, 
ending in death Wednesday morning. Bertha Baur and 
Wanda Baur, her two nieces, who were Associated with 


she 


faur first went to Cincinnati. She 





her in the management of the school, will carry on the in 
stitution, as she wished them to do. 

The funeral services, which were held on Friday at the 
conservatory, were unusually beautiful, touching hundreds 
to tears. The great drawing room, where the body lay in 
state, was almost entirely filled with flowers. The casket 
under a blanket of fragrant blossoms, the gift of the fac 
ulty, reposed against a background of green palms an 


j 
l 
smilax, the offering of the Alumnz Association. Gr uped 
round about were many exquisite tributes from those near 
est Miss Baur, i Rev. Bovd Ed 


and loved her 
rist Episcopal Church, conducted the services 


who knew 


wards, of Cl 
which were interspersed 
Pier A 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music for many years, and who 
f Miss Baur’s friend 


by music from a string orchestra 


led by Tirindelli, who has been identified with the 


was one of vileged to enjoy 





ship and confide 


Carl Fischer, Jr. 


Carl Fischer, Jr., aged thirty-three years, a member of 


the firm of Carl Fischer, music publishers, of New York 


died on December 13 from typhoid fever. Mr. Fischer 


passed away at his home in Englewood, N. J. He is sur 


vived by a widow. 


Countess Anna Butler-Stubenberg. 
Countess Ant 


Ot ninety 


At Graz, Austria, on November 30, the 
Butler-Stubenberg, a c 


one No 


mposer, died at the age 


such appears in the German mi 


7 
* 


name 


icons, yet the late countess was known as a composer at 
(fa 
SS a a . 
A Tribute to Clara Baur. 
Crime WA I> 
Cincinnati has sustained an irreparable | in the deat 
f Clara Baur, founder of the Cincinnati ( servatory of 
Musi Miss Baur suffered an attack of heart failure on 
Tuesday and passed away next morning in her apartments 
at tl mservatory Her death was a shock to the en- 
tire community. Few women who have attained distinctiot 
it ’ e are rewarded with the love, deep veneration and 
re respect that was the attitude of all toward Miss 
Baur The charm of her personality was such that her 
importance as a prominent figure in the musical world 
was completely lost sight of in the realization of her splen- 
did womanhood. Clara Baur was one of those exquisite 
souls who need no “Sermon on the Mount,” who natural 
ly and simply exhale faith, hope and charity as a flower 


exhales perfume. The Conservatory of Music, which she 


founded in 1867, will stand as a magnificent monument t 
her life and ideals, to her craftsmanlike regard for hon 
spirit that infused the con 


est work, and the beauty of 





monplace with a spark of the divine Along with the art 

of music she taught the art of living; perfect harmony and 

peace in that spiritual citadel from whence the genius, no 

less than the ordinary man or woman, t draw imspira 

tion to reach the heights Jesste Partiton Tyree 
Meyn in French Songs. 

Heinrich Meyn, the bel canto baritone, had a large share 
of the Maubourg-Meyn joint recital of French songs 
given for the l'Alliance Francaise at Astor Gallery, New 
York. December 21. Late comers somewhat disturbed the 
opening duets by the two artists, graceful, pretty musi 
by Saint-Saéns and Messager. Madame Maubourg sang 


songs principally by modern composers, with elegance and 


nicety of phrasing. These were Mr. Meyn’s song 

l’ai perdu celle, ‘ j 

Le Carillo 1 B 

Chanson 4 boire f 1 

Comme ' . j 

Une vieille . Ne 

Un grand s j 

Le eux ar ‘ Toh 

Pe , ‘ Tol 

i we 8 
Master of French diction, having the finesse and esprit 

needed for Frenc!, songs, Mr. Meyn was at once en rap 

port with the fine looking audience of French-Americans 

Sweetness of tone, lively spirit, and much delica har 

acterized his singing throughout the evening The songs 

by American composers went especially well. Claude 

Benedict recited, and Ed. Cardon and Woodruff Rogers 


played capable accompaniments 


Ryan Pupil to Give Recital. 


Gladys Gilmore, soprano, pupil of Byford Rya wi 


give a recital in New York during the 


Miss Gilmore has also been invited to sing at one of the 


private meetings of the Manuscript Society 


at which she will sing some new songs by C. E Le M 


sena 


Leon Rains Here for Concert Tour. 


As has bee suusly told in THE 


Léon Rains, the 


previ 
' 
1 > 


len, has received permission fr 


2 concert tour in this country. Mr 





in New York on the George Washington 
lanned to remais ntil Ma 1913. D 


years, Rains, whenever he co 


Saxon capital, made concert tours in 
great success as an interpreter of lieder 
tions after lieder recitals in the cities of 
und Germany The appended press 
refer to Rains as a singer of the c 
modern songs: 
i R 
It t s 
Rains ' f 
4 y rely Ir V IN 5 
" 
R \ 
R 
’ , , 
‘ 5 M 
R Ka 
P f 
, 
W 


ding t Le M trel the ever 
Jante } been the presentat ot 
f f 
tor five act ok and music by 
a of Andere 
Tt us 1s we writter 
ent n awermment of ft 
it a fine presentation and it w f 


MusIcal 


lassical 


fe 
w } 
s 
n 
c 
ga 
Z 
' 
t t 
re 





lieder and 
ga i) 
s le th 
s e He 

< ne an 

f Wallner 


received 


CouRIER, 
ding basso of the Royal Opera in Dres 
mm the directors to make 
Rains recently arrived 
and he 
iring the past four 


has 


ild leave the opera in the 
Europe and 
He has had ova- 
England, France 
1otices from Berlin 


won 
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BROOKLYN NEWS. 


luesday evening, 
give the first 
all of th Music 

m RR 


contralto, 


Academy of 
lara Butt, the English 
baritone, will appear 
»f the 


Kennerley Rumford, 


nn se 


yenhofer, the Austrian pianist, 
Mayet tone 
7) 


- . . 
ogennoter a very 


re than usual skill; 


that she had to play several encores 


January 7, the Flonzaley Quartet is 
of three concerts in Brooklyn, in the music 


and 


Academy of Music, 


gave a recital December 16 at Hotel 
attractive 


ed particularly brilliant ; 


all by Rubinstein, ag follows: 


and “Caprice.” 
and made a hit. 


Mr. Mayer sang with much expression 
Annie Friedberg managed the affair. 


“Appassionata,” “Mazurka” 


private school as a teacher in the singing department. 
Address “Vocal,” care of Musicat Courter, New York. 








Florence Mulford’s Fourth Role. 
Since her first appearance at the Metropolitan Opera 
New York, this season as the second lady in the 
Florence Mulford, the contralto, has been 
in which she sang the music of “A 
and the solo flower maiden, while Saturday after- 
December 14, she figured as Grimgerde, one of the 


husband, 
in joint recital 


her 
House, 


Thuisday “Magic Flute,” 
heard in “Parsifal,” 
Voice” 
assisted by Ar noon, 


SOPRANO, successful as teacher, would take charge of 
vocal department of school. 
of Musicat Courter. 


Address, “Soprano,” care 








FOR SALE 





tunity. 


FOR SALE--Harp, in fine condition. 
Address, “Amateur,” care of Musicat. Courter. 


Splendid oppor- 








Valkyries in Wagner’s “Die Walkire.” 





young 
so effective in 


WANTED 





WANTED- 


they were 


_A gentleman who has had considerable ex- 
perience as a voice builder would like to connect with a 


FOR SALE—Old Established Conservatory. Large West- 
ern city; healthful climate; students from many States; 
one-fourth value, $1,000 cash; equipments and good will; 
lifetime opportunity. 
sic Company, Denver, Col. 


Address, Conservatory, Hext Mu- 











DUNNING SYSTEM U7, :“rsovs, Musrc 


Sead for information and booklets of indorse 


ments Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
6th St., New York City. Western address: 
Portland. Ore 





LEEFSON-HILLE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Direcior 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
508 West 178th Street, New York 


HARRY LEVY 


STRING QUARTET 


Address: Harry Levy, Violinist 
163 Fairmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Mme, E. B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Oflve Premstad, Mme. Chariette Maconda: 
Luciiie Marcel, Carctine Mibr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West Sith St.. Tel. 664) Cotembes 


* 


ums at D 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabesh Avenue, 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR ~—Apellc Musical Club Meedelasehe Clad 





Address: 


New York 





+ MME. 


)GAYERLEE 


=) |ART OF SINGING—Years of 
 \experience in Europe and 
America. Prepares for 
‘\cert, Church, Oratorio. 


$07. West 113th Street 
Mersiag. 





Tol., 3666 





Hilired POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 wens 57th Street, New York 
Phone 26¢ Columbus 





Concert 
Organist 


CHICAGO 


MARIE 


MIX TER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
Whistler 


jaterpreter of “Child Life in Song” 
For Terms and Dates 
819 So. 48th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASON QUARTET 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 








WILLIAM MASON NARRY BEKENSTBIN 
ist Vieia 24 Vielia 
RICHMOND HOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Viola "Celle 


Address: VVILLIAM MASON 
Heme Office: CHARLESTON-OM-KARAWEA, W. Va, 
Easter Offices, care of ED. SCHURERTH & CO, 
1 Bast 224 Street . New Vork City 











Oe A TTR 
Carnegie Lyceum, cor. 7th Ave. & 57th St. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29-3 P. M. 
Song Recital 


CLARA SVENON, Soprano 


Songs in five languages, assisted by 


SARA GUROWITSCH, Cello 
HERMANN SPIELTER, Composer, Piano 


Management: Dr. M. Winter, 45 West 34th St. 
Tickets on sale at box office Carnegie Lyceum 

















LEXANDE 


ZUKOWSKY 


Asst. Conoert Master and Soloist Thomas Orchestra 
Puplis Accepted. 627 FINE ARTS BLOG., CHICAGO, HLL. 





THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 
M. Fla Otte © Pechctore Carl ed 


r Date Address, M. J.. LOUDON, Ke. 
629 Fine ‘Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


MME. SCHNABEL TOLLEFSEN, Planiste 


CARL H. TOLLEFSEN, Violinist PAUL KEFER, ‘Cellist 


Address communications to 


CARL H. TOLLEFSEN 
1166 45th Street 
Tel. 4343M Sunset 


Mme. Tollefsen accepts pupils at her 
studio in Steinway Hall, New York 


Brooklyn 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





NIGOLAY 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


‘LBECKER 
Sunes conte 


Geraldine DAMON | * 


VOCAL da 
Wallace Building, 


=BANKS 


car HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., 





PIANIST AND 
TEACHER 


ac 


Studios: 
Aeolian Hall 
and Stelnwa 
Hall, Wew Yor! 


<> 

















PIANIST 
329 wost bard St. 


recne S080. Sater 





Philadelphia 











DUF AU son 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


<2Zre) 





HELEN WARRUM 


SOPRANO 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


























con JA WELAK 
GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY Sas |= 
ELIZABETH TO 4 ed N ranieae 





Own buildin 
rooms. Found 


The course of 
all stringed and wind instruments, 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, 
music, literature and msthetics. 


dents of all countries. Students received at 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


with one large concert hall oy two small halls, also fifty teaching 


by F. Mendelssohn-Barthold oe Yearly attendance, stu- 
he Michaelmas each year, for- 
eigners received at fo Pao in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 
n includes every — of musical instruction, ea: Piano, 
solo singing and thorough for the 


as sacred music, theory, apedien Eee, of 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 
Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 








capacity of the most slender purse. 
their kind; 


have been entrusted 

he English os of the text by 
very best and have been highly 
has been revised by Prof. 
art and music. 


ment D. 








New Editions of Richard Wagner’s Works 


The gradual expiration of the copyrights enables us to place new editions of 
Wagner's works before the musical world, at prices that will bring them within the 


No effort and no expense have been spared to make these editions the best of 

only the most well known musicians and scholars of 

men like Otto Singer, Ferd. Rebay, Ludwig Klee, and others just as prominent, 

with the different arrangements. 

rnest Newman are undoubtedly the 

yraised by the American Press. 
olther, an authority in the field of Wagnerian 


Ask your dealer for these splendid new editions 
write directly to us for special catalogues—they are mailed free. 


Wagnerian art, 


& HARTEL 
24W. 20th St. 
New York 


The German text 


If he cannot supply you, 
Address Depart- 





THE MASTER SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
Ninth Year Vocal Department 
MADAME AURELIA JAGER 
Dr. R. He tington 
"ead Faculty of Experts 
96 op ee Street - 





Carolyn WILLARD 


PIANIST 
In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 


“BIRDIGE BLYE m=: 


4 Wi Avenue, Chicago 
542A TEINWAY Y PIANO USED 


s RIEGELMAN 


SOPRANO 
L Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


THADDEUS RICH 


CONCERTMASTER 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


!BERRY oss 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mime. \ VETTA-KARST 























CRISTETA GONI 


SPANISH VIOLIN VIRTUOSA 


For Terms and Open Dates Apply to 


Suite 522, 1402 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Da. F. Zrecreta, President 























Congress Hotel and —y 








N. Ms KAUPMAN, Pres. 


Brooklyn, N. Y."*" 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 


really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 
“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWVIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS) 


214 VW. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Draecrors: Cart Hein, Aucust Fragmcxe. 
lastruction in all branches of music from first 


Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 


beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best kmown and experienced _. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OP MUSI©O 
John B. Calvert, D.iD., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Paculty and Examiners 
H. Rawlins Baker John Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 

















Mary Fidelia Burt Leslie J. Hodgson enry Schradieck 
Kate S. Chittenden Gustav O. ornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Mary I. Ditto Sara Jernigan Wm. F. Sherman 


Geo. Coleman Gow McCall Lanham 
Fannie O. Greene Dan’! Gregory Mason 


27th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


POLIS CONSERVATORY. ¥ MUSIC 


Katharine L. Taylor 
R. Huntington Woodman 





Music, Sreecu Arts, Interreerive Dancinc, Moperw Lancuaces 

: , : ees - \ 101 IN — Gaylord Y« st, Ella 
PI AN( e <a ~ . awley, Carl chroeder-Y ost, Sara ( awley 
eet NEES. Se SPEECH ARTS——Mayme English 
SINGING, OPERA — Frederick Hensel 

Mortimer Marston, Wesley Wil RHYTHMICAI GYMNASTICS 

liam Howard, May Evelyn Dor- FOR TIME VALUES — Carl 

sey Beutel and Assistants 
In addition to the above are twenty-five spe Teachers. The largest Con 
servatory with the University Jdea in the Middie West. Ideal Residence 


Department for Young Ladies 


EDCAR M. CAWLEY Director, 430 North Meridian Street INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


S6-S8 West 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts taught by a celebrated faculty 


DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies’ 


CGoncert-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


‘BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


all European countries. 


HERMANN WOLFF and BOWS 
Violas and and "Celos 














The Werld's Createst Musica! Borear 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berit 
” Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic Concerts 
Berlin; the sew Subscription Concerts, Hamburg; the 
Bechsteia Hall, Berlia. 
bee Faibers of more than , ~-— includ 
'Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, ibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin ilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 





Principal Agency tor Music Teachers 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


lncerp. Nev., 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ranberry Piano Gchool| nse. oe is 


pREINDAHL VIOLINS 
aD AND E BY 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director Bernard List Keet ENUTE Ty 
Practical Traisieg Courses for Teachers Chas. Geegorowitz jan Kobetite REINDARL 
Artistic Piane Playieg Seuset 





mail you FREE, aad 














Leonora Jackson Lemthe 


F. E. Habertorn Fritz Kretsiee Ateller, 318 Athesscem Bidg. 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM Ane Stor »Aexapder Boil §§ East Yen Boren Street 
Beckieto—Carnegie Hell—New York i cae CuICASO, MLNS, 6.8.4. 








A. B. CHASE PIANOS 
Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tax Musscas 
Couniza 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 








A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 


Years of Usage 


— 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artictie 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. VW. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 








POUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al peasesaer GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conservatory Deve ' np all branches of muele Opera ! Dramatic Schoo Complete tratoiag 
for ti atage Orchestra, School (comprising all « 1 ¢ stra Seminary Spe- 
aining for t hera 
Private and Ensembie Classes 

Principal Teachers Piano—-l’rofessor MARTIN KRAUSE Profess JAMPS KWAST, EMMA KOCH, 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER 

Singing—Fraa [Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER, Frau Profes MATHILDE MALLINGER (Koya ham 
ber Singer), Frau EMMY RAABE-BURG FRANZESC HINA PREVOSTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMUHL, 
Koyal Chamber Singer (Opera Sehoo KARL MAYER, Koya! Chamber Sing EVGEN BRIEGER, 
ete 

Violin-—Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN. SAM FRANKO 

Theory and Composition—WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, et: 

Send for illestrated catalogue and prospectus Pupils re ved at any time 





Royal Conservatory ri Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructers 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begit 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers From the Directorium 








HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Hes. 66 and 68 University Place 


NEW YORE 
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THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


Park Avenue, Borough of ed 
Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 


Factories: | Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens NEW YORK 


Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens 
ANDO 


Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


@ @ 


Si. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . ° 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
* coms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 


HAMBURG 
PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and ¢ % 

Koeniggraectzerstrasse 6, Berlin BOs ON] 


Theew ese ube» sold by eur accredited representatives in al! principal cities all ever the glebe 


STEINWAY & SONS 


~IMBALE* 

















CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among Pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 
SJSEVWVETT PIANO CoO., - - 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Masse. 








Boston, Mass. 














TEE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 











The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 











SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS; 


31S FIFTH AVENUE 
Cerner 324 Street 











is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 62d Streets, New York 
LOSDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Led., 34 Margaret Street 











SLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-88 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











